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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 

428.  L.  Fazekas,  “Kanon  im  Kanon,”  TheolZeit  37  (1,  ’81)  19-34. 

The  center  of  the  NT  is  the  person  of  Christ  and  the  proclamation  of  his  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Christ  is  the  key  to  the  Bible:  Christus  Scripturae  interpres.  The  article  discusses  various 
attempts  in  history  at  finding  the'  norm  of  Scripture,  recent  debate  about  the  canon  within  the 
canon,  attempts  at  restricting  Christ’s  role  as  the  norm,  and  the  use  of  the  norm  in  reading 
Scripture. — D.J.H. 

429.  R.  M.  Grant,  “Literary  Criticism  and  the  New  Testament  Canon,”  JournStudNT  16  (’82) 
24-44. 

When  the  limits  of  the  NT  canon  were  being  considered,  literary-historical  questions  inevita¬ 
bly  arose.  This  article  points  out  the  similarities  between  the  “approved”  literature  read  in 
Greco-Roman  schools  and  the  “acknowledged”  and  gradually  canonized  literature  read  in 
churches  and  studied  in  Christian  schools.  It  also  discusses  the  similar  criteria  used  to  judge  the 
acceptability  of  this  literature,  and  the  identical  methods  of  literary  and  historical  criticism 
employed  in  pagan  and  Christian  schools.  In  an  age  of  forgery,  pagans  and  Christians  alike 
relied  on  literary  criticism  to  determine  what  constituted  acceptable  literature. — D.J.H. 

430.  C.  J.  Hemer,  “Bibliographies  of  Scholars:  Resources  of  Tyndale  Library,”  TynBull  33 
(’82)  137-164. 

The  article  lists  bibliographies  of  the  writings  of  individual  scholars  that  have  been  published 
in  Festschriften,  journals,  and  other  sources.  All  the  items  indexed  are  permanently  accessible 
in  Tyndale  Library  at  Cambridge  (UK),  and  focus  on  biblical  and  related  studies  (in  which  the 
library  specializes). — D.J.H. 

431.  P.  S.  Minear,  “A  Scholar’s  Scholar,”  TheolToday  39  (4,  ’83)  418-420. 

Throughout  his  scholarly  career,  B.  M.  Metzger  has  displayed  linguistic  ability,  devotion  to 
the  pursuit  of  precision,  and  patience  in  tracing  the  history  of  manuscripts  and  texts.  The  range 
and  depth  of  his  work  make  him  a  scholar’s  scholar. — D.J.H. 

432.  B.  Orchard,  “The  Study  of  Scripture  and  the  Benedictine  Life,”  Monastic  Studies 
[Montreal]  13  (’82)  227-237. 

An  autobiographical  account  of  Orchard’s  efforts  to  provide  the  ordinary  English-speaking 
Catholic  clergy  and  laity  with  the  editions  and  commentaries  necessary  for  reading  and  under¬ 
standing  the  Scriptures.  Attention  is  also  given  to  his  research  on  the  relationships  between  the 
Gospels  as  a  way  of  grasping  the  dynamic  of  Jesus’  life. — D.J.H. 
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433.  J.  M.  SAnchez  Caro,  “El  canon  del  Nuevo  Testamento:  Problemas  y  planteamientos,” 
Salmanticensis  29  (3,  '82)  309-339. 

This  presentation  of  problems  and  proposals  regarding  the  NT  canon  aims  more  to  provide  an 
outline  and  bibliography  than  to  offer  solutions.  It  deals  with  Scripture  and  canon  from  the 
perspective  of  the  phenomenology  of  religion,  canon  and  history,  the  theological  problem  of  the 
canon,  the  canon  in  current  Protestant  theology,  the  NT  canon  in  Orthodox  theology,  and  the 
criterion  of  apostolicity  as  the  point  of  departure  for  constructing  a  theology  of  the  canon. — 
D.J.H. 

434.  D.  E.  Stevenson,  “How  a  Writing  Becomes  a  Scripture,”  LexTheolQuart  17  (4,  ’82) 
59-66. 

The  historical  process  by  which  canons  come  into  being  consists  of  five  steps:  development 
of  a  new  movement,  rise  of  a  charismatic  leader,  production  of  cherished  writings,  threat  of 
heresy,  and  closing  of  the  canon.  This  process  took  place  in  the  cases  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion,  Nazism,  Russian  Communism,  early  Christianity,  and  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

435.  E.  Trocme,  “Bible  et  theologie:  une  querelle  sans  fin,”  RevHistPhilRel  62  (3,  '82)  219- 
224. 

Throughout  the  history  of  Christian  theology,  there  has  been  a  rivalry  between  biblical 
exegesis  and  systematic  theology.  Whenever  Christian  thought  focused  on  the  Bible,  theology 
tended  to  collapse;  whenever  theology  was  ascendant,  biblical  study  lost  its  attraction.  Today 
the  attention  of  Christians  is  drawn  to  new  doctrinal  syntheses,  with  biblical  study  functioning 
as  a  useful  tool  in  the  service  of  systematic  thought. — D.J.H. 

Interpretation 

436.  L.-M.  Antoniotti,  “Lire  les  Ecritures,”  RevThom  82  (3,  ’82)  500-518. 

This  bulletin  of  books  in  French  on  new  approaches  to  biblical  texts  describes  and  evaluates 
J.  Ladriere  (ed.),  Genese  et  structure  d'un  texte  du  Nouveau  Testament  (1981);  L.  Dussaut, 
Synapse  structurelle  de  TEpitre  aux  Hebreux  (1981);  P.  Lamarche  and  C.  Le  Du,  Epitre  aux 
Romains  V-VIIl  ( 1980);  R.  Meynet,  Quelle  est  done  cette  Parole?  ( 1979);  P.  Jullien  du  Pomerol, 
Quand  un  evangile  nous  est  conte  (1980);  and  A.  Fossion,  Lire  les  Ecritures  (1980). — D.J.H. 

437.  G.  Betori,  “Modelli  interpretativi  e  pluralita  di  metodi  in  esegesi,”  Biblica  63  (3,  '82) 
305-328. 

In  both  historical-critical  exegesis  and  structuralist  analysis,  constant  recourse  is  had  to 
models  of  interpretation.  Limiting  its  focus  to  narrative  texts,  this  article  considers  the  interpre¬ 
tative  power  of  models  drawn  from  the  philosophy  of  history  (H.-I.  Marrou),  epistemology 
(K.  R.  Popper),  and  philosophical  hermeneutics  (H.-G.  Gadamer).  It  concludes  by  exploring  the 
methodological  unity  opened  up  by  these  models. — D.J.H. 

438.  G.  Bexell,  “Evangelium  och  dess  konsekvenser — da  och  nu”  [The  Gospel  and  Its  Con¬ 
sequences— Then  and  Now],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (2,  ’82)  70-78. 

The  distinction  between  establishing  the  “then-meaning”  of  the  biblical  text  and  assigning  a 
“now-meaning”  is  not  always  obvious.  The  interpreter  who  tries  objectively  to  arrive  at  a 
“‘then-meaning  is  simultaneously  determined  by  presuppositions  stemming  from  the  present 
situation.  Thus  liberation  theology  and  feminist  theology  have  found  new  ways  of  discovering 
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the  meaning  of  NT  texts.  On  the  other  hand,  “then-meanings"  can  function  critically  as  correc¬ 
tives  to  “now-meanings,”  even  those  long  taken  for  granted.  Two  points  of  departure  for 
establishing  criteria  for  authentic  exposition  of  the  central  message  of  the  NT  are  (1)  general 
human  experience  of  what  is  right  and  needful,  and  (2)  the  message  about  Jesus  and  its  salvific 
consequences.  In  the  final  analysis,  establishing  the  “then-meaning”  and  assigning  a  “now¬ 
meaning”  may  amount  to  one  and  the  same  thing. — B.A.P. 

439.  R.  Budiman,  “Contextual  Witness  and  Exegesis,”  SEAsiaJournTheol  21  (2,  '80)/22  (1, 
’81)  34-46. 

Sound  principles  of  contextual  exegesis  can  be  found  in  the  apostles'  missionary  methods  in 
NT  times.  This  article  deals  with  the  necessary  attitude  of  the  gospel  preacher  for  a  contextual 
witness,  the  legality  and  objective  grounds  of  contextualization,  the  limits  of  contextualization, 
and  the  principles  of  contextual  exegesis. — D.J.H. 

440.  W.  Challis,  “Biblical  Studies  and  Roman  Catholicism,”  Churchman  94  (4,  '80)  320-334. 

After  sketching  the  recent  history  of  Roman  Catholic  biblical  studies  and  offering  personal 
impressions  of  the  present  situation,  the  article  outlines  Catholic  positions  on  issues  of 
ecumenical  interest,  especially  to  evangelicals:  plenary  inspiration,  limited  inerrancy,  the 
authority  of  Scripture  in  relation  to  tradition  and  the  magisterium,  and  hermeneutics. — D.J.H. 

441.  J.  B.  Cobb,  “Trajectories  and  Historic  Routes,”  Semeia  24  (’82)  89-98. 

The  fully  “processive”  intentions  behind  J.  M.  Robinson’s  idea  of  a  trajectory  can  be  im¬ 
proved  by  taking  into  account  A.  N.  Whitehead’s  concept  of  living  historical  routes.  This 
concept  allows  both  for  the  continuity  and  relative  independence  of  the  several  “trajectories” 
and  for  their  interactions  and  partial  transformations  through  original  impulses.  Whitehead's 
ideas  can  also  help  us  to  face  the  issue  of  appropriate  and  inappropriate  change.  [The  same  issue 
(pp.  99-106)  contains  a  response  by  K.  H.  Richards.] — D.J.H. 

442.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “The  Authority  of  Scripture  According  to  Scripture,”  Churchman  96  (2, 
’82)  104-122,  (3,  ’82)  201-225. 

(1)  The  doctrine  of  biblical  inerrancy  propounded  by  B.  B.  Warfield  and  championed  recently 
by  the  International  Council  on  Biblical  Inerrancy  is  exegetically  improbable,  hermeneutically 
defective,  theologically  dangerous,  and  educationally  disastrous.  (2)  A  better,  more  evangelical 
approach  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  to  examine  the  attitude  toward  and  use  of  Scripture 
exhibited  by  Jesus  and  the  early  Christians  in  the  NT.  What  emerges  from  such  an  examination 
is  aptly  summarized  in  the  phrase  “historical  relativity”:  Jesus  and  the  first  Christians  affirmed 
the  authority  of  the  OT,  but  recognized  that  this  authority  was  relative  with  respect  to  both  the 
original  context  and  the  interpreter’s  context. — D.J.H. 

443.  R.  T.  France,  “Evangelical  Disagreements  About  the  Bible,”  Churchman  96  (3,  ’82) 
226-240. 

On  the  theory  of  the  divine  inspiration  and  final  authority  of  Scripture,  evangelicals  today 
speak  with  one  voice.  They  are  deeply  divided,  however,  over  what  this  theoretical  commit¬ 
ment  implies  for  our  understanding  and  application  of  what  Scripture  actually  says.  The  three 
main  areas  of  disagreement  concern  the  duty  to  defend  conservative  critical  positions  (on 
authorship  and  dating),  the  reliability  of  Scripture  as  the  word  of  God,  and  the  “plain  meaning” 
of  the  text. — D.J.H. 
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444.  W.  G.  Jeanrond,  “Biblical  Interpretation  as  Appropriation  of  Texts.  The  need  for  a 
Closer  Cooperation  between  Biblical  Exegetes  and  Systematic  Theologians,"  ProcIrBib 
Assoc  6  ('82)  1-18. 

(1)  H.-G.  Gadamer,  P.  Ricoeur,  and  D.  Tracy  have  contributed  to  the  development  of  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  hermeneutics.  (2)  Reflection  on  the  relation  between  the  text  and  the 
reading  of  the  text  points  to  a  limited  pluralism  of  appropriations.  (3)  The  process  of  appropria¬ 
tion  (understanding,  explanation,  assessment)  has  important  implications  for  the  organization  of 
theological  thinking. — D.J.H. 

445.  E.  LaVerdiere,  “Fundamentalism:  A  Pastoral  Concern,"  BibToduy  21  (1,  83)  5-11. 
Fundamentalism  is  a  symptom  of  broad  socioreligious  and  personal  problems.  The  answer  to 

it  is  not  a  biblical  argument,  but  the  strength  of  faith  and  the  power  of  love:  the  dual  wellspring 
of  hope  and  the  true  Christian  security. — D.J.H. 

446.  C.  Lecompte,  “De  korporatieve  lezing"  [The  Corporative  Reading],  GerefTheolTijd  82 
(3,  '82)  147-160. 

The  new  approach  to  the  biblical  text  that  is  discussed  here  is  called  “corporative”  because 
the  whole  of  a  text  forms  a  corpus;  moreover,  the  biblical  text  presents  the  life  and  thought  of  a 
group,  and  must  be  read  and  understood  by  a  community.  The  corporative  method  takes  place 
in  three  steps:  the  narrative  reading  (the  language  analysis,  which  decodes  the  information  in  a 
text);  the  discursive  reading  (which  tries  to  understand  the  decoded  elements  in  their  mutual 
relations);  and  the  confrontation  with  other  methods,  especially  the  historical-critical  approach. 
After  defining  what  a  writing  and  a  text  are,  the  article  gives  two  examples  of  a  narrative 
reading:  Analysis  of  1  Thes  3: 1-5  shows  its  hierarchical  order  and  depth  structure  (the  so-called 
tree  structure),  and  analysis  of  1  Thes  2: 1-12  shows  that  a  discourse  causes  action.  To  demon¬ 
strate  a  discursive  reading,  this  question  is  asked:  In  1  Thessalonians,  who  are  “we,"  “I,”  and 
“you"?  The  community  of  the  Thessalonians  (“we”)  consists  of  former  Gentiles,  not  former 
Jews.  In  1  Thes  3:5;  5:27  the  “I”  points  not  to  Paul  but  to  Silvanus,  who  wrote  or  dictated  the 
letter. — J.L. 

447.  W.  Loser,  “Dimensionen  der  Auslegung  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Zum  Gesprach  Heinrich 
Schliers  mit  Rudolf  Bultmann,”  TheolPhil  57  (4,  '82)  481-497. 

The  late  Professor  Schlier’s  entire  theological  activity  can  be  viewed  as  the  reflex  and  result  of 
his  wrestling  with  Bultmann’s  biblical  interpretation.  Both  scholars  maintained  that  the  NT 
must  be  interpreted  as  a  document  composed  in  a  specific  historical  situation  and  witnessing  to 
historical  events.  But  they  understood  myth  and  its  relation  to  history  in  very  different  ways. 
They  agreed  that  the  NT  can  speak  to  and  awaken  faith  in  people  today,  but  disagreed  about  the 
presence  of  mythology  in  the  NT  and  its  relevance  today.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
them,  however,  was  Schlier's  insistence  on  the  church  as  the  place  in  which  the  NT  is  to  be 
interpreted  and  on  the  interpreter’s  need  for  dialogue  with  the  church's  life  and  his¬ 
tory. — D.J.H. 

448.  W.  Marxsen,  “Erfahrungen  im  Umgang  mit  der  Wahrheit,”  TheolLitZeit  107  (8,  '82) 
561-574. 

I  he  aim  ot  historical  exegesis  is  to  determine  what  the  NT  writers  wished  to  say  to  their 
original  audiences  about  their  own  growth  in  understanding  with  regard  to  the  truth  of  faith. 
Control  over  exegesis  is  a  systematic-dogmatic  task,  not  a  historical  one;  it  involves  a  critical 
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judgment  about  the  text’s  relation  to  Jesus'  foundational  experience  of  God.  The  real  focus  of 
Christian  faith  is  the  history  before  the  NT  writings,  not  the  writings  themselves. — D.J.H. 

449.  J.  Pathrapankal,  “Gottes  Wort  in  der  Begegnung  mit  Gottes  Welt.  Uber  die  Aufgabe  der 
Exegeten  von  heute,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Missionswissenschaft  und  Religionswissenschaft 
[Munster]  66  (1,  ’82)  1-7. 

It  is  high  time  that  biblical  exegetes  took  account  of  the  global  situation  and  broadened  the 
horizon  of  their  hermeneutical  world  views.  Biblical  interpreters  must  find  ways  of  reaching  all 
humanity  and  of  resisting  the  tendency  toward  making  hermeneutics  and  biblical  scholarship 
the  monopoly  of  the  wealthy  Western  countries. — D.J.H. 

450.  G.  Ravasi,  “Semantica  e  sintassi  del  testo  biblico,”  Teologia  7  (2,  ’82)  144-161. 

After  finding  the  origins  of  the  semantic  and  structuralist  approaches  to  biblical  texts  in 
modern  linguistics,  this  article  discusses  the  semiotic  consciousness  of  A.  J.  Greimas,  the 

i 

debate  about  the  irrelevance  of  historical-critical  exegesis,  the  relation  between  historical 
diachrony  and  textual  synchrony,  and  the  passage  from  the  zero  level  to  the  semantic  square. 
The  concluding  section  notes  the  positive  contributions  of  these  approaches  to  biblical  exegesis 
and  the  problems  connected  with  them. — D.J.H. 

451.  H.  Schurmann,  “Thesen  zur  kirchlichen  Schriftauslegung,”  TheolGlaub  72  (3,  ’82)  330- 
331. 

Biblical  exposition  within  the  church  is  not  identical  to  scientific  exegesis;  the  former  should 
listen  to  the  latter,  and  the  latter  can  learn  from  the  former.  This  article  states  eleven  theses 
regarding  the  nature  and  tasks  of  biblical  exposition  within  the  church. — D.J.H. 

452.  G.  Segalla,  “Sociologia  e  Nuovo  Testamento — Una  rassegna,”  StudPat  29  (1,  ’82) 
143-150. 

Concerned  especially  with  methodology,  this  discussion  of  the  sociological  approach  to  NT 
study  focuses  on  G.  Theissen’s  Studien  zur  Soziologie  des  Urchristentums  (1979)  and  W.  A. 
Meeks  (ed.),  Zur  Soziologie  des  Urchristentums  (1979).  These  books  open  up  new  ways  and 
perspectives  in  NT  historical-critical  research,  bringing  to  light  the  social  dimension  of  primitive 
Christianity  and  its  social  milieu.  They  indicate  the  need  to  distinguish  three  methods  of  socio¬ 
logical  research:  historical,  functional,  and  socioreligious. — D.J.H. 

453.  E.  A.  Wcela ,  “Vatican  II:  On  Revelation,”  BibToday  21  (1,  ’83)  12-19. 

In  accord  with  Vatican  IPs  Dei  verbum,  modern  biblical  scholars  focus  on  the  intentions  of 
the  sacred  writers,  analyze  their  modes  of  literary  expression,  and  interpret  a  text  in  relation  to 
the  rest  of  Scripture  and  the  living  tradition  of  the  church. — D.J.H. 

454.  J.  E.  Weir,  “The  Bible  and  Marx.  A  Discussion  of  the  Hermeneutics  of  Liberation 
Theology,”  ScotJournTheol  35  (4,  ’82)  337-350. 

Three  fundamental  principles  inform  the  hermeneutics  of  liberation  theology:  (1)  The  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Scripture  begins  with  an  analysis  of  contemporary  reality  rather  than  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  ancient  historical  context.  (2)  Creative  interpretation  involves  the  adoption  of  a  clear 
political,  sociological,  or  theological  stance.  (3)  The  meaning  of  a  biblical  text  is  disclosed  not 
only  in  reflection  on  it  but  also  in  concrete  action  based  on  it.  Despite  the  risks  of  politicization 
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and  selective  exegesis,  liberation  theology  will  benefit  biblical  scholarship  through  its  insistence 
on  relevance  and  its  concern  with  the  life-setting  of  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

455.  P.  Wells,  “L’Autorite  de  la  Bible:  qu'est-ce  que  c'est?”  Rev  Ref  33  (3,  '82)  97-107. 
The  article  treats  the  authority  of  the  Bible  as  dependent  on  God  as  its  author  and  on  its 

content,  how  this  authority  expresses  itself,  and  the  formal  and  material  aspects  of  the  expres¬ 
sion  “the  authority  of  the  Bible.” — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism 

456.  C.  Cox,  “Biblical  Studies  and  the  Armenian  Bible,  1955-1980,”  RevBib  89  ( 1,  '82)  99-113. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  the  study  of  the  Armenian  Bible.  The 
first  part  of  this  article  discusses  some  contributions  of  an  ancillary  nature  regarding  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  texts,  the  cataloguing  of  Armenian  manuscripts,  a  plan  to  produce  editions  of  the 
Armenian  Bible,  and  other  significant  issues.  The  second  part  reviews  studies  that  directly 
concern  the  text  of  the  Armenian  Bible:  general  introductions,  NT,  OT,  and  Apocrypha  and 
Pseudepigrapha.  It  is  hoped  that  the  future  will  bring  us  critical  editions  of  the  biblical  books  in 
the  Armenian  version,  and  with  them  a  better  understanding  of  the  textual  history  of  this 
translation. — D.J.H. 

457.  B.  M.  Newman,  “Some  hints  on  solving  textual  problems,”  BibTrans  33  (4,  ’82)  430-435. 

After  remarks  on  the  general  reliability  of  the  biblical  text,  the  article  considers  some  ex¬ 
amples  of  textual  problems  from  the  OT  and  the  NT.  It  concludes  with  practical  guidelines  for 
translators  who  are  not  skilled  in  the  science  of  textual  criticism. — D.J.H. 

458.  M.  E.  Stone  and  C.  E.  Cox,  “Guidelines  for  Editions  of  Armenian  Biblical  Texts,” 
BullIntOrgSeptCogStud  15  (’82)  51-59. 

Standardization  of  procedures  in  preparing  editions  of  Armenian  biblical  texts  and  associated 
documents  is  very  desirable.  This  article  offers  suggestions  regarding  the  type  of  edition  that  is 
needed,  format,  range  of  witnesses,  and  publication  and  consultation.  Then  numbers  for  desig¬ 
nating  the  Armenian  Bibles  are  offered.  Sample  pages  from  Stone’s  The  Armenian  Version  of  IV 
Ezra  (1980)  and  Cox’s  The  Armenian  Translation  of  Deuteronomy  (1981)  are  included. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  27-571,  603-604,  607,  640,  682. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

459.  P.  C.  Beentjes,  “Inverted  Quotations  in  the  Bible:  A  Neglected  Stylistic  Pattern,”  Biblica 
63  (4,  ’82)  506-523. 

The  literary  device  of  the  inverted  quotation  reverses  the  sequence  of  words  or  phrases  in  an 
existing  formulation  as  a  means  of  gaining  extra  attention  from  the  reader  or  listener.  After 
describing  a  number  of  OT  examples  of  this  practice,  the  article  calls  attention  to  some  NT 
instances  (Rom  10:20-21;  1 1:3;  9:25;  2  Cor  6: 17;  Mk  12:1)  and  then  arranges  the  examples  into 
five  types. — D.J.H. 

4 60.  J.  L.  Boyer,  “Third  (and  Fourth)  Class  Conditions,”  GraceTheolJourn  3  (2,  ’82)  163-175. 
fhird-class  conditional  sentences  [see  §§  25-796;  27-41]  are  identified  by  their  use  of  the 
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subjunctive  mood  in  the  protasis.  The  subjunctive  indicates  potentiality,  contingency,  or  simple 
futurity.  The  idea  that  it  indicates  a  degree  of  probability  is  incorrect.  Since  there  are  no 
fourth-class  conditional  sentences  in  the  NT,  the  more  probable/less  probable  comparison  does 
not  apply.  Furthermore,  the  distinction  between  present  general  and  future  particular  condi¬ 
tions  is  not  helpful.  All  third-class  conditions  are  essentially  future  contingencies. — D.J.H. 

461.  K.  Grayston,  “A  Problem  of  Translation.  The  meaning  of  parakaled,  paraklesis  in  the 
New  Testament,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twickenham,  Middlesex]  11  (2,  ’80)  27-31. 

The  range  of  meanings  of  the  Greek  terms  parakaled  and  paraklesis  are  set  out  under  four 
headings:  (1)  to  call  upon  someone  for  help,  assistance,  or  support;  (2)  to  call  upon  someone  to 
act  in  a  particular  way,  to  urge  or  beg  them  to  do  so;  (3)  to  call  upon  a  group  of  people  for 
common  action;  and  (4)  to  encourage  and  console. — D.J.H. 

462.  E.  Levine,  “The  Wrestling-Belt  Legacy  in  the  New  Testament,”  NTStud  28  (4,  ’82) 
560-564. 

The  ancient  practice  of  girding  the  loins  with  a  wrestling  belt  (see  2  Sam  2:14-32)  developed 
into  a  powerful  OT  metaphor  conveying  courage,  strength,  and  determination.  Several  NT 
passages  (e.g.  1  Pet  1:13;  Jn  21:18;  Rev  15:6;  Eph  6:10-20;  Jn  13:4-5  [see  §  26-922])  cannot  be 
adequately  appreciated  without  recognizing  in  them  allusions  to  girding  for  battle. — D.J.H. 

463.  C.  Spicq,  “Note  de  lexicographic:  ARETE,"  RevBib  89  (2,  ’82)  161-176. 

From  the  Homeric  age  to  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  arete  referred  to  muscular  force  and 
courage.  But  by  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  it  had  come  to  mean  “virtue.”  Philo  (and  Josephus  to  a 
lesser  extent)  emphasized  the  relation  of  arete  to  God.  It  is  surprising  that  arete  in  its  usual 
sense  of  “virtue”  occurs  so  rarely  in  the  NT  (cf.  Phil  4:8;  1  Pet  2:9;  2  Pet  1:3,  5). — D.J.H. 


464.  K.  E.  Bailey  and  H.  Staal,  “The  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Bible,  Reflections  on  Their 
History  and  Significance,”  RefRev  36  (1,  ’82)  3-11. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  notes  and  remarks  on  nine  manuscripts  of  the  NT  (or  in  some  cases 
the  entire  Bible)  in  Arabic  dating  from  the  9th  to  the  13th  century.  The  second  part  catalogues 
information  about  seventeen  Arabic  Bibles  printed  between  the  16th  and  20th  centuries.  The 
extent  and  variety  of  the  Arabic  versions  over  a  thousand-year  period  stand  unparalleled. — 
D.J.H. 

463.  D.  M.  Beegle,  “What  Does  the  Bible  Say?  Translations  Speak  in  Many  Tongues,” 
BibArchRev  8  (6,  ’82)  56-61. 

The  body  of  the  article  traces  the  history  of  Bible  translation  from  Ezra’s  time  (see  Neh  8:8) 
to  the  present.  Also  included  are  a  chart  describing  various  English  translations  (name,  common 
acronym,  publisher,  principal  constituency)  and  a  synoptic  presentation  of  six  English  versions 
of  Gen  1: 1-5,  26-27;  2:4-7.  [The  same  issue  contains  comments  by  W.  Griffin  on  the  New  King 
James  Version  (p.  62),  and  by  M.  Brettler  on  the  New  Jewish  Version  (pp.  63-67).] — D.J.H. 

466r.  Concordance  de  la  Bible  de  Jerusalem  [NTA  26,  p.  310]. 

J.  Ponthot,  “A  propos  de  la  publication  de  la  ‘Concordance  de  la  Bible  de  Jerusalem,’  ” 
RevTheolLouv  13  (3,  ’82)  345-348. — This  concordance  has  been  carefully  planned  and  pro- 
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duced,  and  it  is  easy  to  use.  Naturally,  it  reflects  problems  connected  with  the  Bible  de  Jeru¬ 
salem  (e.g.  inconsistencies  in  style  and  translation).  Standing  between  G.  Passelecq  and 
F.  Poswick’s  Table  pastorale  de  la  Bible  (1974)  and  the  concordances  suitable  for  scientific 
research,  it  is  part  of  a  larger  project  undertaken  by  the  Centre  Informatique  et  Bible  at 
Maredsous. — D.J.H. 

467.  C.  Fehrman,  “Kontroversiella  stilfr&gor  i  de  aktuella  oversattningama  av  Nya  Testa- 
mentet”  [Controversial  Questions  of  Style  in  the  Current  Translations  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (1,  ’82)  24-32. 

In  this  layman’s  opinion  literature  such  as  the  Bible,  with  Jesus  as  a  major  protagonist, 
possesses  a  style  of  its  own  that  should  not  be  broken  in  translation.  The  style  of  a  Bible 
translation  should  not  be  so  trivial  or  coarse  that  the  content  is  dragged  down  to  the  level  of 
comedy.  While  the  new  official  Swedish  translation  of  the  NT  (1981)  did  not  turn  out  in  its  final 
form  to  be  quite  as  vulgar  as  some  provisional  samples  had  indicated,  it  is  nevertheless  symp¬ 
tomatic  of  the  low  literary  level  to  which  Swedish  culture  has  fallen.  B.  Giertz’s  translation, 
which  came  out  a  week  earlier  than  the  official  version,  is  certainly  superior  stylistically. — 
B.A.P. 

468.  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Det  svenska  Nya  testamentet  av  &r  1981”  [The  Swedish  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  1981],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (1,  ’82)  1-10. 

After  ten  years’  work,  the  first  official  Swedish  translation  of  the  NT  since  1917  has  been 
published.  This  article  compares  the  new  version  both  with  the  official  1917  version  and  with 
the  translation  by  B.  Giertz  (1981).  The  new  version’s  choice  of  language — modem  Swedish  at  a 
level  comprehensible  to  the  person  of  average  Swedish  education — stands  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  1917  version  and  even  to  Giertz’s  translation,  with  the  admitted  result  that  it  is  “more 
understandable  than  beautiful.”  A  degree  of  theological  unclarity  also  results  (e.g.  in  certain 
references  to  God,  the  Spirit,  and  justification),  but  in  general  the  new  version  is  a  good  one. 
Perhaps  it  will  stimulate  a  renewal  of  Bible  reading  among  the  Swedish  people. — B.A.P. 

469.  E.  A.  Nida,  “New  words  for  old  meanings,”  BibTrans  33  (4,  ’82)  424-430. 

The  Good  News  Bible  has  introduced  new  translations  only  where  traditional  expressions 
could  be  unclear  or  misleading.  The  article  discusses  the  new  version’s  changing  of  some 
familiar  phrases,  treatment  of  idioms,  principle  of  dynamic  equivalence,  and  rendering  of 
“man.”— D.J.H. 

470.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “NT  81  och  grundtexten”  [The  1981  NT  and  Original  Texts],  SvenskTeol 
Kvart  58  (1,  ’82)  17-23. 

The  new  official  Swedish  translation  of  the  NT  (1981)  is  based  essentially  on  the  third  edition 
of  the  United  Bible  Societies’  Greek  New  Testament  ( 1975).  The  Swedish  Bible  Commission  did 
not  follow  this  text  slavishly,  however.  Some  examples  of  deviation  are  Mt  27:16-17  (“Jesus 
Barabbas”);  2  Cor  3:2  (“in  your  hearts”);  and  1  Cor  2:4  (“my  speech  and  my  preaching  did  not 
persuade  with  wisdom”).  In  Acts  16:12  the  Commission  accepted  the  conjectural  emendation 
protes:  “Philippi,  a  city  that  lies  in  the  first  Macedonian  district  and  is  a  Roman  colony.”  In 
Rom  7:21  it  adopted  a  new  conjectural  emendation:  “I  have  therefore  discovered  that,  since 
there  is  evil  present  with  me,  the  Law  is  something  good  for  me  who  desires  to  do  good” 
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(adding  kalon  after  ton  nomon).  There  are  also  some  surprising  new  translations  based  on  the 
latest  findings  in  biblical  scholarship. — B.A.P. 

471.  B.  Schneider,  “A  Remarkable  Ecumenical  Achievement,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twicken¬ 
ham,  Middlesex]  10  (2,  ’80)  26-31. 

The  publication  in  1978  of  the  NT  section  of  the  Japanese  Common  Bible  translation  was  the 
fruit  of  seven  years  of  scholarly  and  financial  cooperation  among  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
churches  in  Japan.  The  article  discusses  various  facets  of  the  project:  antecedents,  first  steps, 
organization,  editorial  procedures,  basic  texts  and  translation  principles,  transcriptions  of 
proper  names,  specific  OT  problems,  and  publication  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

472.  D.  N.  Wigtil,  “Improving  on  the  Original  Greek  New  Testament:  English  Translation  as 
Correction,”  Southwest  Cultural  Heritage  Festival  1981  [Stillwater,  OK]  1  (’82)  57-67. 

A  translation  is  necessarily  a  full  and  complete  revision  of  the  original  text,  for  the  translator 
rewrites  the  source  according  to  'a  personal  impression  of  what  the  author  was  saying.  The 
translator  of  the  Greek  NT  encounters  serious  problems  in  matters  of  background,  language, 
and  content.  The  act  of  translation  functions  as  the  general  interpretative  process,  altering  some 
meanings,  abolishing  others,  and  inventing  new  ones — all  in  all  correcting  the  text  for  the  new 
readership. — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

473.  E.  Best,  “Recent  Foreign  New  Testament  Literature,”  ExpTimes  94  (3,  ’82)  75-80. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  J.  Gnilka,  Der  Kolosserbrief  1 1980);  J.  Roloff,  Die  Apostel- 
geschichte  (1981);  P.  Prigent,  L’ Apocalypse  de  saint  Jean  (1981);  D.  Flusser,  Die  rabbinischen 
Gleichnisse  und  der  Gleichniserzahler  Jesus.  1.  Teil  (1981);  H.  Conzelmann,  Heiden-Juden- 
Christen  (1981);  K.  M.  Woschitz,  Elpis-Hoffnung  (1979);  and  H.  Weder,  Das  KreuzJesu  bei 
Paulus  (1981). — D.J.H. 

474.  S.  G.  Hall,  “First-century  Studies,”  JournEcclHist  33  (4,  ’82)  586-589. 

Observations  on  M.  Hengel's  La  crucifixion  dans  T antiquit e  et  la  folie  du  message  de  la  croix 
(1981)  and  The  Atonement  (1981),  R.  Pesch’s  Simon-Petrus  (1980),  and  H.  Kraft’s  Die  Entste- 
hung  des  Christentums  (1981). — D.J.H. 

475.  M.  Rese,  “Zur  Geschichte  des  friihen  Christentums — ein  kritischer  Bericht  iiber  drei  neue 
Bucher,”  TheolZeit  38  (2,  ’82)  98-110. 

Summaries  and  evaluations  of  M.  Hengel’s  Zur  urchristlichen  Geschichtsschreibung  (1979); 
G.  Liidemann’s  Paulus,  der  Heidenapostel,  Band  I  (1980);  and  A.  Lindemann’s  Paulus  im 
dltesten  Christentum  (1979).  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  theses  about  the  role  of  the  Helle¬ 
nists  in  Jerusalem  at  the  beginning  of  Christianity  (Hengel),  Paul’s  very  early  mission  in  Greece 
(Liidemann),  and  the  overwhelmingly  positive  acceptance  of  Paul  in  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries 
A.D.  (Lindemann). — D.J.H. 

476.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review,”  BibToday  20  (6,  ’82)  373-380. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  twenty-six  recently  published  books,  all  in  English,  on 
various  areas  of  NT  research  and  on  the  Bible  in  the  church’s  life. — D.J.H. 
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Gospels  ( General ) 

All .  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Many  Faces  of  John,”  Emmanuel  [New  York]  88  (6,  ’82)  321-327. 

The  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  is  cast  in  such  different  lights  by  the  four  Evangelists  that  one 
can  legitimately  speak  of  the  many  faces  of  John:  the  eschatological  prophet  in  Mk,  the  precur¬ 
sor  of  Jesus  in  Lk,  the  first  proclaimer  of  the  Christian  gospel  in  Mt,  and  the  witness  in 
Jn. — D.J.H. 

478.  W.  C.  Kaiser ,  “The  Promise  of  the  Arrival  of  Elijah  in  Malachi  and  the  Gospels,” 
GraceTheolJourn  3  (2,  ’82)  221-233. 

John  the  Baptist  came  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  of  Elijah’s  arrival  in  Mai  3:1;  4:4-5.  But 
John  was  merely  one  prophet  in  a  series  of  forerunners  appearing  throughout  history  until  the 
Day  of  the  Lord  comes.  Only  the  hermeneutical  theory  of  generic  fulfillment  does  justice  to  the 
biblical  data. — D.J.H. 

479.  H.  Kraft,  “Die  Evangelien  und  die  Geschichte  Jesu,”  TheolZeit  37  (6,  ’81)  321-341. 

The  various  treatments  of  the  Gospels  from  the  2nd  century  A.D.  to  modern  times  move  from 
history  into  literature  (e.g.  harmonies,  poetic  summaries,  lives  of  Jesus).  If  we  proceed  from  the 
literary  form  in  which  the  Gospels  appear  (patterned  after  the  lives  of  the  prophets),  we  can  get 
closer  to  what  Jesus’  disciples  experienced  in  history  and  wished  to  hand  on.  This  approach  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  a  technical  term  from  late  OT  prophecy  ( euangelion )  describes  Jesus’ 
preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  life  as  the  fulfillment  of  OT  promises. — D.J.H. 

480.  J.  A.  Novak,  “Group  Experience  and  Theory  and  the  Four  Gospels,”  LumVit  37  (3,  ’82) 
333-345. 

By  living  with  the  apostles  in  a  group  experience,  Jesus  taught  them  about  God  and  shared 
with  them  the  Christian  interpretation  of  life.  As  analysis  of  the  Last  Supper  and  other  accounts 
in  the  Gospels  shows,  group  theory  and  group  experience  can  help  people  today  to  understand 
better  the  meaning  of  Gospel  events. — D.J.H. 

481.  W.  S.  Vorster,  “Kerygma/History  and  the  Gospel  Genre,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  87-95. 

The  genre  of  the  Gospels  is  usually  explained  in  terms  of  an  evolutionist  model  (how  the 
kerygma  generated  the  Gospels)  or  an  analogy  model  (how  the  Gospels  compare  with  contem¬ 
porary  literary  forms).  But  the  narrative  character  of  the  Gospel  genre,  which  by  definition 
demands  a  story  and  a  storyteller,  calls  into  question  both  kerygma  and  history  as  the  distinc¬ 
tive  features  of  the  Gospel  genre. — D.J.H. 


Jesus 

482.  J.  Galot,  “Gesu  ha  avuto  la  fede?”  CivCatt  133  (3174,  ’82)  460-472. 

The  tact  that  the  NT  writings  do  not  speak  of  Jesus’  subjective  faith  with  regard  to  the  Father 
should  not  be  minimized.  Being  conscious  of  his  divine  sonship  and  confident  in  his  Father, 
Jesus  was  the  source  and  principle  of  faith  rather  than  someone  who  had  faith. — D.J.H. 
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483r.  R.  Riesner,  Jesus  als  Lehrer  [NT A  26,  p.  323]. 

P.-G.  Muller,  Der  Traditionsprozess  im  Neuen  Testament  [NTA  27,  p.  88]. 

W.  Feneberg,  “Jesus  der  Lehrer  -  Jesus  der  Sprechende.  Neue  Aspekte  der  Jesus- 
forschung,”  StimmZeit  107  (12,  ’82)  857-860. — These  two  books  attempt  to  open  up  new  ways 
of  access  to  the  earthly  Jesus.  Riesner  stresses  psychological  aspects  in  his  presentation  of 
Jesus  the  teacher,  and  Muller  relies  on  communications  theory  in  tracing  the  development  of  the 
Jesus  tradition.  Their  explanations  may  be  too  neat. — D.J.H. 

484.  G.  M.  Soares -Prabhu  ,  “Jesus  the  Teacher:  the  Liberative  Pedagogy  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,”  Jeevadhara  12  (69,  '82)  243-256. 

The  Jesus  whom  the  Gospels  reveal  is  conspicuously  a  teacher.  His  educational  perspective 
is  indicated  by  the  Gospels'  comments  that  he  taught  in  the  villages  (nonelitist  and  praxis- 
oriented),  with  authority  (revolutionary  and  liberative),  and  in  parables  (dialogical  and  criti¬ 
cal). — D.J.H. 

485.  A.  Swidler,  “Rabbi  Jesus,”  BibToday  21(1,  ’83)  46-49. 

Rabbinical  ordination  developed  after  Jesus’  death.  The  term  “rabbi”  in  the  Gospels  is  a  form 
of  address  used  by  the  disciples  of  a  great  teacher  (“my  great  one”). — D.J.H. 

486.  S.  Westerholm,  “Jesus,  the  Pharisees,  and  the  Application  of  Divine  Law,”  EglTheol  13 
(2,  ’82)  191-210. 

There  was  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  ways  that  the  Pharisees  and  Jesus  applied  the 
divine  Law.  (1)  Pharisaism  arose  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  period  when  the  Torah  served  as 
community  law.  The  statutes  of  the  Law  were  interpreted,  applied,  and,  when  necessary, 
supplemented  and  modified  by  competent  authorities.  The  result  represented  the  obligation  of  the 
faithful  Jew  toward  God.  (2)  Jesus  showed  little  interest  in  applying  the  statutes  of  the  Torah  as 
the  regulations  of  a  theocratic  society,  nor  did  he  find  God’s  will  in  any  direct  way  by  interpret¬ 
ing  pertinent  scriptural  statutes.  Indeed  his  interpretations  often  led  to  conclusions  apparently 
opposed  to  God’s  will.  That  will  was  determined  by  other  considerations  (e.g.  love,  the  char¬ 
acter  and  purposes  of  God,  Jesus  as  authoritative  interpreter,  emphasis  on  the  heart). — D.J.H. 

Passion  and  Death 

487.  R.  Basinger  and  D.  Basinger,  “The  Shroud  of  Turin  and  Apologetics:  A  Response  to 
Gary  Habermas,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (2,  ’82)  215-218. 

G.  R.  Habermas  [§  26-65]  has  overstated  the  apologetic  usefulness  of  the  Shroud  of  Turin  by 
insisting  that  the  man  wrapped  in  the  shroud  was  Jesus  and  that  the  shroud  furnishes  strong 
scientific  evidence  for  the  historicity  of  Jesus’  resurrection.  On  the  contrary,  the  scientific 
evidence  only  proves  that  some  dead  body  disappeared  in  a  very  strange  manner.  Moreover, 
not  all  scholars  accept  the  historicity  of  the  relevant  Gospel  accounts.  If  their  historicity  is 
assumed,  however,  Habermas  should  not  then  appeal  to  the  contention  that  the  man  in  the 
shroud  was  Jesus  as  a  way  of  establishing  or  strengthening  the  historicity  of  these  same  Gospel 
accounts.  [In  a  rejoinder,  Habermas  (pp.  219-227)  defends  his  position;  Basinger  and  Basinger 
(pp.  229-232)  then  provide  a  surrejoinder.] — D.J.H. 

488.  M.  Cambe,  “Les  recits  de  la  Passion  en  relation  avec  differents  textes  du  IIe  siecle,” 
FoiVie  81  (4,  ’82)  12-24. 

Sources  from  the  2nd  century  such  as  Gospel  of  Peter,  the  testimonia,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
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Martyrs  can  help  us  to  understand  better  the  passion  accounts  in  the  Gospels.  For  example,  the 
motif  of  the  silent  witness  is  prominent  in  each  of  these  sources. — D.J.H. 

The  Resurrection 

489.  M.  de  Burgos  Nunez,  “La  resurreccion  de  Jesus,  revelacion  escatologica  del  poder  de 
Dios  sobre  la  muerte,”  Communio  15  (2,  '82)  155-193. 

After  discussing  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  with  reference  to  the  views  of  R.  Bultmann  and  W. 
Marxsen,  the  article  traces  the  origin  of  Easter  faith  to  the  risen  Lord’s  revelatory  intervention 
in  the  primitive  community’s  life  (1  Cor  15:3-5).  Then  it  considers  the  claim  and  significance  of 
the  Gospel  accounts  about  the  empty  tomb  (Mk  16:1-8;  Mt  27:62—28: 1 5 ;  Lk  24:1-11)  and  the 
appearances  of  the  risen  Lord  (Lk  24: 13-35;  Jn  20: 1 1-18;  Lk  24:36-49;  Jn  20: 19-29).  It  concludes 
with  observations  on  the  relation  between  Jesus’  resurrection  and  our  own. — D.J.H. 

490.  L.  Oberlinner,  “Die  Verkiindigung  der  Auferweckung  Jesu  im  geoffneten  und  leeren 
Grab.  Zu  einem  vernachlassigten  Aspekt  in  der  Diskussion  um  das  Grab  Jesu,’’  ZeitNT 
Wiss  73  (3-4,  ’82)  159-182. 

Apart  from  the  Gospels,  the  idea  that  Jesus’  tomb  was  miraculously  opened  and  found  empty 
played  no  role  in  the  early  attestation  of  Easter  faith.  One  cannot  postulate  a  general  knowledge 
in  Jerusalem  of  Jesus’  opened  and  empty  tomb  as  the  presupposition  for  the  possibility  of 
proclaiming  the  resurrection.  In  Mk  16:1-8,  the  openness  of  the  tomb  and  the  determination  of 
its  emptiness  served  the  resurrection  proclamation  made  by  the  angel  not  as  presuppositions  but 
as  consequences. — D.J.H. 

491.  A.  Stock,  “Resurrection  Appearances  and  the  Disciples’  Faith,”  BibToday  20  (6,  ’82) 
354-357. 

In  one  way  or  another,  the  Evangelists  made  the  point  that  the  risen  Jesus  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  only  with  the  eyes  of  faith.  The  experiences  of  the  first  witnesses  of  the  risen  Lord  were 
fundamentally  the  same  as  our  own  “meetings”  with  the  Lord. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics 

492.  M.  E.  Boring  ,  “Christian  Prophecy  and  the  Sayings  of  Jesus:  The  State  of  the  Question,” 
NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  104-112. 

It  is  likely  that  Christian  prophecy  contributed  to  the  tradition  of  Jesus’  words  in  various 
ways:  both  primarily  (by  creating  new  sayings)  and  secondarily  (by  modifying  traditional  say¬ 
ings),  both  directly  (by  contributing  to  the  tradition)  and  indirectly  (by  influencing  the  ways 
others  contributed  to  it),  and  at  more  than  one  moment  in  the  trajectory  of  a  saying.  In  investi¬ 
gating  how  Christian  prophets  may  have  influenced  the  Synoptic  tradition  of  Jesus’  words,  we 
must  be  willing  to  state  our  results  with  varying  degrees  of  confidence. — D.J.H. 

493r.  A.  Huck  and  H.  Greeven,  Synopse  der  drei  ersten  Evangelien  [ NTA  26,  pp.  83-84; 
§  27-85r]. 

S.  J.  Noorda,  “Een  nieuwe  synopsis,  een  nieuwe  teksteditie”  [A  New  Synopsis,  a  New  Text 
Edition],  GereJTheolTijd  82  (3,  ’82)  129-146. — A  synopsis  of  the  Gospels  is  “a  presentation  that 
makes  possible  a  survey.”  A  synopsis  may  offer  comparative  material  from  the  same  or  from 
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another  Gospel.  Or  it  may  order  its  Gospel  material  according  to  either  a  reconstructed  life  of 
Jesus  or  a  particular  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem.  A  fourth  type,  to  which  the  synopses  by 
K.  Aland  and  H.  Greeven  belong,  attempts  a  neutral  presentation  independent  of  all  source 
theories.  However,  the  division  of  the  text  into  parts  and  pericopes  endangers  that  neutrality. 
The  value  of  Greeven's  synopsis  lies  in  his  recension  of  the  text  and  his  critical  apparatus, 
which  contains  much  information  concerning  the  phenomenon  of  Synoptic  harmonization.  This 
new  text  teaches  us  that  there  is  insufficient  reason  to  consider  Novum  Testamentum  grciece 
(26th  ed.,  1979)  as  the  standard  text.  Nine  passages  in  which  Greeven  differs  from  Novum 
Testamentum  graece  are  discussed  briefly:  Lk  20: 1;  15: 16;  Mk  1:24;  6:22;  6: 14;  Lk  3:22;  Mk  5:1 
parr.;  Lk  10:42;  and  Mk  1:1. — J.L. 

494.  A.  D.  Jacobson,  “The  Literary  Unity  of  Q,”  JournBibLit  101  (3,  ’82)  365-389. 

The  fact  that  literary  forms  prominent  in  Mk  (miracle  stories,  conflict  stories)  are  rare  in  Q 
and  that  other  forms  common  in  Q  (macarisms,  woes,  eschatological  correlatives,  prophetic 
threats)  are  rare  in  Mk  suggests  that  the  two  documents  represent  independent  traditions.  In 
cases  where  the  two  share  traditions,  Mk  adapts  them  to  its  Christology  and  the  passion 
kerygma,  while  Q  stresses  the  impenitence  of  Israel  or  “this  generation,”  judgment,  and  the 
fateful  consequences  of  rejecting  God’s  messengers.  The  organizing  principle  that  gives  literary 
unity  to  Q  is  the  understanding  of  Israel  and  of  the  missions  of  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  to 
Israel  that  was  shaped  by  the  Deuteronomic  and  wisdom  traditions  as  mediated  by  the  Hasidic 
movement. — D.J.H. 

495.  M.  Laconi,  “Vangeli  sinottici:  un  discorso  pastorale  alle  Chiese,”  SacDoc  27  (4-5,  ’82) 
322-339. 

Since  the  Evangelists  understood  Jesus  not  simply  as  a  figure  from  the  past  but  as  alive  and 
present  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  community,  they  told  their  stories  of  Jesus  with  an  eye  to 
their  own  pastoral  problems.  This  procedure  is  illustrated  in  Mark’s  accounts  of  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  the  bread  and  related  incidents,  Matthew’s  catechetical  discourses,  and  Luke's  travel 
narrative.  The  article  concludes  by  stating  five  criteria  for  grasping  the  pastoral  aims  of  the 
Gospels. — D.J.H. 


496.  M.  Lowe  and  D.  Flusser  ,  “Evidence  Corroborating  a  Modified  Proto-Matthean  Synoptic 
Theory,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  25-47. 

The  theory  of  relationships  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  defended  in  this  article  is  a  variant 
of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis;  it  posits  a  Hebrew  proto-Mt  rather  than  the  extant  Mt  as  a  source 
of  both  Lk  and  Mk.  This  theory  is  illustrated  by  analyzing  four  pericopes:  the  officer  from 
Capernaum  (Mt  8:5-13  parr.);  the  healing  of  the  withered  hand  (Mt  12:9-14  parr.);  Herod,  John 
the  Baptist,  and  Jesus  (Mt  14:1-12  parr.);  and  the  parables  of  the  kingdom  (Mt  13:1-52  parr.). 
While  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Hebrew  proto-Mt  was  composed  before  A.D.  36,  there  is  no  reason 
for  it  to  have  been  composed  much  later. — D.J.H. 

497.  W.  Schadewaldt,  “Die  Zuverlassigkeit  der  synoptischen  Tradition,”  TheolBeitr  13  (5, 
’82)  201-223. 

On  the  basis  of  classical  (especially  Homeric)  scholarship,  the  article  criticizes  the  ap¬ 
proaches  of  R.  Bultmann  and  other  specialists  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  parables,  the  miracle  stories,  the  isolation  of  late  or  secondary  material,  the  truth  of  Peter's 
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confession  in  Mk  8:27-33  parr.,  the  reliability  of  oral  tradition,  and  the  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory.  It  concludes  that  methodologically  Bultmann  remained  in  the  19th  century.  [The  same 
issue  (pp.  198-200)  contains  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Professor  Schadewaldt  by 
M.  Schadewaldt.] — D.J.H. 

498.  C.  M.  Tuckett,  “The  Argument  from  Order  and  the  Synoptic  Problem,”  TheolZeit  36  (6, 
’80)  338-354. 

There  are  no  historical  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  Two-Document  hypothesis  was  built  on  a 
logically  fallacious  argument  from  order.  In  many  cases  the  argument  from  order  was  not  what 
is  usually  known  as  the  “Lachmann  fallacy.”  Furthermore,  those  scholars  who  appealed  to  the 
lack  of  agreement  in  order  between  Mt  and  Lk  against  Mk  used  this  only  as  one  argument 
among  several.  Many  were  also  clearly  aware  that  if  the  argument  is  used  it  is  not  logically 
probative.  Only  when  the  argument  from  order  becomes  the  sole  consideration  or  the  only  proof 
of  a  hypothesis,  does  it  deserve  the  name  “fallacy.” — D.J.H. 

499.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Poverty  in  the  Gospel  Tradition,”  ProcIrBibAssoc  6  (’82)  47-57. 

In  the  Synoptic  tradition,  sayings  about  absolute  detachment  were  linked  to  the  apostolic 
mission,  continuation  of  the  OT  prophetic  vocation,  and  Jesus’  mission  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  To  the  second  generation  of  Christians,  however,  a  reasonable  level  of  wealth  did  not 
seem  incompatible  with  the  gospel.  Nevertheless,  according  to  Mark  and  Matthew,  wealth 
remained  a  threatening  peril  for  its  owners;  for  Luke,  it  became  a  worry  and  a  preoccupation. — 
D.J.H. 

Synoptics,  §§  27-681,  822,  828. 


Matthew 

500.  D.  A.  Carson,  “The  Jewish  Leaders  in  Matthew’s  Gospel:  A  Reappraisal,”  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  25  (2,  ’82)  161-174. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  Matthew's  handling  of  the  Jewish  leadership  is  so  fundamentally 
anachronistic,  especially  in  redactional  passages,  that  the  emerging  picture  cannot  reflect  Jesus’ 
time.  But  our  knowledge  about  the  Pharisees  of  Jesus’  day  and  the  rabbis  after  A.D.  70  is  very 
limited,  and  therefore  the  allegation  of  anachronism  necessarily  rests  on  historical  reconstruc¬ 
tions  not  recognized  by  all  scholars.  Furthermore,  the  Matthean  passages  most  commonly  cited 
as  supporting  the  case  for  anachronism  (3:7;  16:1,  6,  11-12;  2:4;  8:18-19;  11:26;  12:14;  13:52; 
21:33-46;  27:24)  yield  little  hard  evidence. — D.J.H. 

501.  D.  J.  Clark  and  J.  de  Waard,  “Discourse  Structure  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  Scriptura 
Special  1  (’82)  1-97. 

The  alternating  sections  of  narrative  and  discourse  in  Mt  form  three  acts:  (1)  chaps.  1-9, 
(2)  chaps.  10-18,  and  (3)  chaps.  19-28.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (chaps.  5-7),  with  its  broad 
contrast  of  old  and  new,  is  consonant  with  its  position  in  the  act  in  which  the  narrative  is  being 
established.  Considerations  of  the  propagation  (chap.  10),  growth  (chap.  13),  and  ethos  (chap. 
18)  of  the  kingdom  are  appropriately  set  amid  the  development  of  the  narrative  themes.  The 
teaching  on  the  future  fulfillment  of  the  kingdom  (chaps.  24—25)  in  the  consummation  of  the 
narrative  is  natural  and  congruent.  The  body  of  the  article  examines  the  structure  of  the 
episodes  in  the  three  acts;  three  appendixes  are  also  included.— D.J.H. 
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502.  W.  R.  G.  Loader,  “Son  of  David,  Blindness,  Possession,  and  Duality  in  Matthew,” 
CathBibQuart  44  (4,  ’82)  570-585. 

Matthew  used  the  title  “Son  of  David”  to  refer  to  Jesus  as  the  Davidic  royal  Messiah 
promised  in  Scripture  and  sent  to  Israel.  He  associated  it  with  the  motifs  of  blindness  and 
demonic  possession  in  order  to  point  to  the  blindness  and  possession  of  Israel  in  rejecting  its 
Messiah.  The  liberation  of  the  possessed  and  the  healing  of  the  blind  throughout  the  Gospel 
contrast  with  Israel's  negative  response  to  the  Messiah,  and  foreshadow  the  faith  to  come  from 
the  Gentiles  in  the  Gentile  mission.  Matthew’s  doubling  of  the  figure  of  Bartimaeus  (9:27-31; 
20:29-34)  and  other  editorial  touches  place  the  healings  against  a  forensic  background  according 
to  which  they  bear  witness  against  Israel’s  unbelief.  Thus  “Son  of  David”  was  the  appropriate 
title  of  response  to  the  Messiah  of  Israel,  rather  than  a  term  designed  to  allude  to  the  healing 
function  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

503.  B.  M.  Nolan,  “The  Figure  of  David  as  a  Focus  for  the  Christology  of  Matthew,”  Scrip¬ 
ture  Bulletin  [Twickenham,  .Middlesex]  12  (2,  ’81)  46-49. 

The  royal  Spirit,  sonship,  and  temple  themes  mark  the  Matthean  Jesus  with  the  Godward 
aspect  of  Davidic  theology  as  witnessed  in  the  OT  and  later  Jewish  traditions.  The  Davidic 
king’s  relations  to  the  people,  the  land,  and  the  covenant  also  shaped  Matthew’s  portrait  of 
Jesus.  Matthew  used  the  figure  of  David  as  the  junction  for  the  various  christological  titles 
applied  to  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

504.  M.  Pamment,  “The  Son  of  Man  in  the  First  Gospel,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  116-129. 

In  Mt  only  Jesus  uses  the  term  “Son  of  Man,”  and  he  does  so  to  define  his  destiny  and  to  call 
the  disciples  to  participate  in  it.  As  the  representative  of  righteousness,  the  Son  of  Man  calls  all 
persons  to  follow  his  example  and  stands  in  judgment  against  the  unrighteous  and  unmerciful. 
Since  Matthew’s  idea  of  the  “Son  of  Man”  arose  from  his  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
Jesus’  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  close  parallels  to  his  usage  in 
contemporary  Jewish  literature. — D.J.H. 

505.  L.  Sabourin,  “Apocalyptic  Traits  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  Religious  Studies  Bulletin 
[Sudbury,  Ont.]  3  (1,  ’83)  19-36. 

The  revised  version  of  an  article  published  in  French  in  SciEsp  [§  26-461]. — D.J.H. 

506.  J.  Zumstein,  “Matthieu  a  la  croisee  des  traditions  syro-palestiniennes,”  FoiVie  81  (4,  ’82) 
3-11. 

This  article  explores  Matthew’s  possible  use  of  traditions  current  in  the  Syro-Palestinian 
churches  during  the  second  half  of  the  1st  century  A.D.:  the  traditions  referring  to  Jesus’ 
message  either  from  an  eschatological  perspective  (Q)  or  from  a  paraenetic-disciplinary  one 
(Jas,  Didache),  and  the  kerygmatic  traditions  focusing  on  Jesus’  death  and  resurrection  (the 
Hellenists  and  Paul,  Mk).  Matthew’s  originality  consisted  in  rereading  the  kerygmatic  traditions 
in  light  of  the  traditions  about  Jesus’  message. — D.J.H. 

Mt,  §  27-496. 

507.  J.  Goldingay,  “The  Old  Testament  and  Christian  faith:  Jesus  and  the  Old  Testament  in 
Matthew  1-5.  Part  1,”  Thernelios  8(1,  ’82)  4-10. 

The  opening  pages  of  the  NT  offer  a  particularly  instructive  set  of  concrete  illustrations  about 
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the  meaning  of  the  OT  in  the  context  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  first  installment  of  the  article 
examines  how  the  OT  tells  the  story  of  which  Christ  is  the  climax  (Mt  1:1-17)  and  how  it 
declares  the  promise  of  which  Christ  is  the  fulfillment  (1:18-2:23).  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

508.  L.  Cantwell,  "The  Parentage  of  Jesus:  Mt  1:18-21,”  NovTest  24  (4,  '82)  304-315. 

The  exegetical  decisions  made  in  the  course  of  this  exposition  of  Mt  1:18-21  as  a  simple, 
psychologically  credible  narrative  are  incorporated  in  the  following  translation:  "Now  the 
parentage  of  Jesus  Christ  was  like  this.  His  mother,  Mary,  was  betrothed  to  Joseph,  but  before 
they  were  married  she  was  found  to  be  with  child  through  the  Holy  Spirit.  Her  husband,  Joseph, 
however,  being  a  good  man  and  not  wishing  her  to  be  exposed  to  publicity,  resolved  to  have  the 
contract  annulled  quietly.  But  after  he  had  thought  this  over,  what  should  happen  but  that  an 
angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  said:  ‘Joseph,  son  of  David,  do  not  fear  to 
take  Mary  as  your  wife,  for  holy  is  the  Spirit  by  whom  she  has  conceived.  She  will  give  birth  to  a 
son,  and  you  will  give  him  his  name,  Jesus  (Savior),  for  it  is  he  who  will  save  his  people  from 
their  sins.’” — D.J.H. 

Mt  3:13-17,  §  27-533. 

Mt  3:17,  §  27-550. 

509.  [Mt  4:1-11]  W.  Wilkens,  "Die  Versuchung  Jesu  nach  Matthaus,”  NTStud  28  (4,  ’82) 
479-489. 

The  temptation  story  in  Mt  4:1-11  does  not  stem  from  Q  but  was  created  by  Matthew.  Guided 
by  Mk  1: 12-13  and  other  elements  in  Mk,  the  Evangelist  presented  the  temptation  of  Jesus  as  a 
scriptural  debate  based  on  the  temptations  of  ancient  Israel  in  the  wilderness.  The  three  tempta¬ 
tions,  which  correspond  to  the  kerygmatic  structure  of  the  Gospel  (Jesus’  work,  cross,  and 
resurrection),  answered  Jewish  objections  against  Jesus.  The  Matthean  account  was  used  by 
Luke  (see  Lk  4:1-13). — D.J.H. 

510.  [Mt  5-7]  W.  Schrage,  "Aspekte  heutiger  Bergpredigt-Interpretation,”  Der  Evangelische 
Erzieher  [Frankfurt/M.]  34  (5,  ’82)  387-398. 

The  ethical  teachings  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  presuppose  and  flow  from  the  gift  of  God’s 
reign  experienced  in  and  through  Jesus.  They  apply  not  only  to  the  individual  and  communi¬ 
tarian  spheres  of  existence  but  also  to  social-ethical,  secular  fields  of  activity.  They  encourage 
both  hearing  and  doing  (see  Jas  1:18),  while  leaving  a  certain  tension  between  the  love- 
command  and  individual  commands.  The  dominance  of  futuristic  eschatology  in  the  Sermon 
does  not  justify  interpreting  it  as  an  apocalyptic  interim-ethic. — D.J.H. 

511.  R.  Schnackenburg,  "Die  Seligpreisung  der  Friedensstifter  (Mt  5,9)  im  mattaischen 
Kontext,”  BibZeit  26  (2,  ’82)  161-178. 

After  reviewing  research  on  the  blessing  of  the  peacemakers  in  Mt  5:9,  the  article  discusses 
the  origin  of  Mt  5:7-9  (redactional  or  traditional?),  situates  the  beatitude  in  the  context  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  (see  Mt  5:44-45a)  and  of  the  whole  Gospel,  and  interprets  the  terms 

peacemakers”  and  "sons  of  God”  with  the  help  of  relevant  Jewish  and  Christian  texts.  The 
Matthean  beatitude  reminds  us  that  all  peace  comes  ultimately  from  God,  that  perfect  peace  will 
be  realized  only  in  the  coming  kingdom  of  God,  and  that  following  Jesus  in  the  present  demands 
an  untiring  and  active  pursuit  of  peace.  But  the  Matthean  teaching  on  peacemaking  was  worked 
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out  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  and  is  thus  only  partly  applicable  to  the  current  situation  in 
Germany. — D.J.H. 


512.  [Mt  5:19]  R.  M.  Johnston,  “  The  Least  of  the  Commandments’:  Deuteronomy  22:6-7  in 
Rabbinic  Judaism  and  Early  Christianity,”  AndUnivSemStud  20  (3,  ’82)  205-215. 

The  most  likely  referent  of  the  expression  The  least  of  the  commandments”  in  Mt  5: 19  is  the 
law  of  the  bird’s  nest  in  Deut  22:6-7.  It  was  so  designated  in  rabbinic  literature  (y.  Qidd.  1.61b, 
58;  Dent.  Rab.  6:2),  and  was  understood  as  pointing  to  the  importance  of  both  the  Law  and 
human  beings.  This  same  understanding  is  present  in  the  NT  (e.g.  Mt  10:29-31;  6:26;  1  Cor 
9:9-10)  and  patristic  literature. — D.J.H. 

513.  G.  Caron,  “Did  Jesus  Allow  Divorce?  (Mt.  5:31-32).  A  preaching  problem,”  AfricEccl 
Rev  24  (5,  ’82)  309-316. 

Most  modern  translations  of  porneia  in  Mt  5:32  (see  19:9)  point  toward  some  kind  of  im¬ 
morality  or  unfaithfulness  on  the  wife’s  part.  But  the  rendering  of  porneia  as  “illicit  union”  (see 
Lev  18:2-18;  Acts  15:19-20)  is  preferable,  for  it  appears  that  in  the  Matthean  church  some 
spouses  of  Gentile  origin  sought  divorce  on  account  of  the  OT  prohibition. — D.J.H. 

514.  [Mt  5:32]  C.  Schedl,  “Zur  Ehebruchklausel  der  Bergpredigt  im  Lichte  der  neu  gefun- 
denen  Tempelrolle,”  TheolPraktQuart  130  (4,  ’82)  362-365. 

In  light  of  1  lQTemple  57: 17- 19  and  the  other  NT  occurrences  of  the  Greek  term  porneia,  it  is 
now  clear  that  parektos  logou  porneias  in  Mt  5:32  referred  to  marriages  between  close  blood 
relatives  that  contradicted  the  laws  of  kinship  in  Lev  18:6-18. — D.J.H. 

515.  [Mt  5:38-42]  W.  Wolbert,  “Bergpredigt  und  Gewaltlosigkeit,”  TheolPhil  57  (4,  ’82)  498- 
525. 

The  fifth  antithesis  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5:38-42)  is  frequently  understood  as 
demanding  the  absolute  renunciation  of  violence.  This  theological  reflection  on  the  content  of 
the  fifth  antithesis  discusses  attempts  at  defining  peace  and  violence,  the  so-called  spiral  of 
violence,  nonviolence  without  regard  for  the  consequences,  the  definition  of  violence  and 
nonviolence,  nonviolence  with  reference  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  the  relevance  of  the 
antithesis  for  politics. — D.J.H. 

516.  [Mt  6:28]  J.  E.  Powell,  “Those  ‘Lilies  of  the  Field’  Again,”  JournTheolStud  33  (2,  ’82) 
490-492. 

Confusion  between  the  Greek  words  ta  theria  (“the  beasts”)  and  ta  leiria  (“the  lilies”)  led  to 
that  initial  corruption.  Then  leiria  was  glossed  with  its  synonym  krina.  Thus  the  saying  contained 
in  Mt  6:28  had  already  been  corrupted  and  glossed  in  Greek  before  undergoing  the 
substantial  expansion  and  editing  to  which  “Solomon  in  all  his  glory”  and  “the  grass  of  the 
field”  bear  witness. — D.J.H. 

517.  H.  C.  van  Zyl,  “’n  Moontlike  verklaring  vir  Matteus  7:6”  [A  Possible  Explanation  of 
Matthew  7:6],  TheolEvang  15  (1,  ’82)  67-82. 

Mt  7:6  is  analyzed  from  the  perspectives  of  historical  criticism  (trying  to  establish  the  original 
form  of  the  saying)  and  text  immanence  (trying  to  determine  its  function  in  the  Matthean 
context).  The  verse  emphasizes  a  subtheme  of  Mt  7: 1-5:  You  will  receive  a  double  measure  of 
the  treatment  you  offer  to  others.  Therefore,  be  careful  with  your  (well-intended)  criticism  of 
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fellow  believers  (holy/pearls);  they  may  repay  you  in  an  even  worse  manner  (turn  to  attack/ 
trample  underfoot). — B.C.L. 

518.  C.  Combet-Galland,  “Du  champ  des  moissonneurs  au  chant  des  serviteurs.  Matthieu 
9,35-1 1,1,”  FoiVie  81  (4,  '82)  31-39. 

According  to  Mt  9:35-11:1,  the  Twelve  are  disciples  of  Jesus  not  only  in  their  mission  of 
healing  and  preaching  but  also  in  their  suffering.  This  idea  is  brought  out  in  the  references  to 
healing  (9:35;  10:1,  8a)  and  in  the  material  about  the  disciples’  reception  (10:8b- 15),  betrayal 
(10:16-23),  and  lack  of  fear  (10:26-42). — D.J.H. 

Mt  10:4,  §  27-575. 

519.  J.  H.  Neyrey,  “The  Thematic  Use  of  Isaiah  42,1-4  in  Matthew  12,”  Biblica  63  (4,  ’82) 
457-473. 

The  quotation  of  Isa  42: 1-4  in  Mt  12: 18-2 1  was  intended  to  illuminate  the  whole  of  chap.  12,  in 
which  Jesus  is  the  center  of  controversy  and  judgment  rather  than  a  meek  servant.  Among  the 
themes  raised  by  the  OT  passage  and  developed  in  Mt  12  are  God’s  commissioning  of  Jesus,  the 
identity  of  the  Spirit,  the  Gentiles  as  believers,  Jesus’  refusal  to  give  a  sign,  his  opponents' 
refusal  to  hear,  the  healing  role  of  the  Servant,  judgment  upon  unbelievers,  and  the  names  of 
God's  Servant.  The  OT  passage  functioned  as  an  apology  for  the  Matthean  community  in  its 
ongoing  confrontation  with  the  synagogue. — D.J.H. 

520.  [Mt  13:3 1-32]  G.  Granata,  “La  ksinapis'  del  Vangelo:  Nicotiana  glauca  Graham  o  senape 
nera?”  BibOr  24  (3,  ’82)  175-177. 

The  sinapi  of  Mt  13:31-32  (see  Mk  4:30-32;  Lk  13:18-19)  was  probably  Sinapis  nigra  rather 
than  Nicotiana  glauca  Graham  [see  §  25-480].  This  identification  is  suggested  by  the  terms 
kataskenod  and  lachana,  the  height  of  the  plant,  and  people’s  familiarity  with  it  in  antiquity. — 
D.J.H. 

521.  [Mt  19: 16-30]  R.  L.  Thomas,  “The  Rich  Young  Man  in  Matthew,’’  GraceTheoUourn  3  (2, 
’82)  235-260. 

The  account  in  Mt  19:16-30  of  Jesus’  encounter  with  the  rich  young  man  retains  several 
emphases  that  are  not  present  in  Mk  10:17-31  and  Lk  18:18-30:  the  man’s  youthfulness,  the 
importance  of  works  of  love,  and  future  repayment  for  those  who  follow  Christ.  There  is  not 
the  least  implausibility  in  attributing  these  Matthean  emphases  to  Jesus.  To  argue  that  the 
Evangelist  invented  or  imported  them  is  pure  conjecture. — D.J.H. 

522.  A.  Plug  i  Tarrech,  “Temps  i  historia  en  Mt  24-25,’’  RevistCatTeol  6  (2,  ’81)  299-335. 
Mt  24—25  deals  with  the  certainty  of  the  parousia  (24:4b-35;  25:31-46)  and  the  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge  about  its  precise  time  (24:36-25:30).  Mt  24:9-14  refers  to  social  pressure  against  the 
community  from  outside  (v.  9)  and  to  internal  problems  caused  by  “false  prophets’’  (vv.  10-12). 
Reacting  to  this  charismatic-apocalyptic  group,  Matthew  proposed  the  universal  mission 
(vv.  13-14)  and  developed  a  vision  of  history  starting  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
leading  toward  the  parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man. — D.J.H. 

Mt  26:27,  §  27-646. 
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523.  [Mt  27:3-10]  J.  A.  Upton,  “The  Potter's  Field  and  the  Death  of  Judas,"  ConcJourn  8  (6, 
’82)  213-219. 

The  references  to  the  "potter’s  field"  in  Mt  27:7,  10  were  intended  to  call  to  mind  Zech 
11:12-13  and  Jeremiah  18—19.  As  in  Zech  11:12-13,  the  Jewish  leaders  tried  to  buy  God  with 
thirty  pieces  of  silver.  The  field  purchased  by  the  leaders  with  blood  money  was  the  site  of  the 
sinfulness  of  God's  people  narrated  in  Jeremiah  18-19.  Mt  27:3-10  demonstrated  that  the  com¬ 
plete  rejection  of  Jesus  by  the  Jewish  leaders  fit  perfectly  into  the  sinful  pattern  established  in 
the  OT. — D.J.H. 


Mark 

524.  E.  Best,  "The  Purpose  of  Mark,”  ProcIrBibAssoc  6  (’82)  19-35. 

Mark  did  not  write  his  Gospel  to  give  information  about  Jesus,  to  preserve  reminiscences  of 
Peter  and  other  eyewitnesses,  to  attack  heresy,  or  to  provide  suitable  readings  for  Sunday 
worship  services.  He  wrote  to  deepen  the  faith  of  the  members  of  his  community,  showing  them 
how  the  information  about  Jesus  (which  they  already  knew)  related  to  their  belief  in  the  cross 
and  resurrection.  He  thus  equipped  them  to  face  persecution  and  to  resist  the  temptations 
present  in  their  culture. — D.J.H. 

525.  M.  FitzPatrick,  "Marcan  Theology  and  the  Messianic  Secret,"  AusCathRec  59  (4,  '82) 
404-416. 

Mark  wished  to  present  a  style  of  discipleship  (in  which  suffering  and  service  played  a  part) 
based  on  the  example  of  Jesus.  The  "messianic  secret”  texts  should  be  interpreted  as  part  of 
this  complex  phenomenon.  They  (1)  warn  against  inadequate  or  unbalanced  christological  views 
put  forward  by  demons  or  disciples;  (2)  emphasize  the  fact  that  Jesus’  miracles  could  not  be 
hidden;  and  (3)  underscore  the  impossibility  of  hiding  Jesus’  power,  while  providing  a  context 
for  his  teachings  on  the  cost  of  discipleship. — D.J.H. 

526.  S.  Freyne,  "The  Disciples  in  Mark  and  the  mciskilim  in  Daniel.  A  Comparison,”  Journ 
StudNT  16  (’82)  7-23. 

The  disciples  in  Mk  and  the  maskilim  in  Daniel  are  compared  under  three  headings:  the 
special  knowledge  of  the  elect,  the  mode  of  the  revelation  and  its  content,  and  the  function  of 
the  revelatory  experience  in  the  endtime  struggle.  The  comparison  indicates  that  Mark’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  disciples  fits  into  an  apocalyptic  pattern  in  which  the  elect  play  a  special  role 
because  of  their  insight  into  the  divine  plan  for  history. — D.J.H. 

527.  V.  Fusco,  "L’economie  de  la  Revelation  dans  l'evangile  de  Marc,"  NouvRevTheol  104 
(4,  ’82)  532-554. 

It  is  not  enough  to  affirm  that  Mark’s  account  of  Jesus’  earthly  life  was  intended  to  be  read  in 
light  of  Easter;  it  is  also  necessary  to  insist  that  Easter  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  accounts 
leading  up  to  it.  The  first  half  of  the  Gospel  marks  a  progression,  culminating  in  Peter's  confes¬ 
sion  of  Jesus’  messiahship.  In  the  second  half,  the  issue  is  not  the  disciples’  ignorance  of  Jesus’ 
true  identity  but  their  inability  to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  his  passion  and  resurrection. 
This  perspective  on  Mk  clarifies  the  themes  of  the  messianic  secret,  the  teaching  in  private,  and 
the  disciples’  lack  of  understanding.  These  three  themes  presuppose  a  diversity  of  times  (pre- 
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Easter  and  post-Easter)  and  of  groups  (believers  and  nonbelievers).  [The  article  is  an  abridged 
French  version  of  chapter  3  in  Fusco’s  Parola  e  regno  (1980).] — D.J.H. 

528.  S.  P.  Kealy,  “Mark:  Hope  for  Our  Tragic  Times,’’  BibTheolBull  12  (4,  ’82)  128-130. 

Mark’s  Gospel  is  an  invitation  to  confess  in  the  midst  of  human  tragedy  and  suffering  that 
Jesus  is  indeed  the  Son  of  Man,  the  example  of  how  to  find  life  by  losing  it.  If  there  is  comfort 
and  joy  in  this  Gospel,  it  is  that  Jesus  does  not  give  up  on  his  blind,  fearful,  and  selfish 
disciples. — D.J.H. 

529.  J.  F.  Kelly,  “The  Patristic  Biography  of  Mark,”  BibToday  21(1,  ’83)  39-44. 

The  patristic  writers  combined  the  internal  evidence  in  Mk  with  the  NT  references  to  Mark 
(Acts  12: 12-17;  13:5-13;  15:36-39;  Col  4: 10;  Phlm  24;  2  Tim  4:1 1;  1  Pet  5: 13)  to  form  a  biography 
of  the  Evangelist.  The  patristic  tradition  is  unanimous  in  asserting  that  Mark  wrote  the  Gospel 
attributed  to  him. — D.J.H. 

530.  B.  G.  Powley,  “Revisiting  Mark,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twickenham,  Middlesex]  12  (2, 
’81)  40-45. 

This  consideration  of  research  on  Mk  deals  separately  with  the  works  of  British  (D.  E. 
Nineham,  H.  Anderson),  North  American  (T.  J.  Weeden,  N.  Perrin,  H.  C.  Kee,  L.  E.  Keck), 
and  European  (J.  Schreiber,  P.  Vielhauer,  U.  Luz,  D.-A.  Koch,  H.  Raisanen)  scholars.  In 
Markan  study,  the  right  questions  are  not  necessarily  productive  of  conclusive  answers. — 
D.J.H. 

531.  D.  Rhoads,  “Narrative  Criticism  and  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  JournAmAcadRel  50  (3,  ’82) 
411-434. 

The  basic  concerns  of  the  literary  investigation  of  narratives  include  plot,  conflict,  character, 
setting,  narrator,  point  of  view,  standards  of  judgment,  the  implied  author,  the  ideal  reader, 
style,  and  rhetorical  techniques.  The  article  considers  what  biblical  scholars  have  observed 
when  they  have  looked  at  these  features  of  Mark’s  narrative,  and  concludes  by  posing  questions 
in  eight  areas  that  point  to  further  issues  and  future  directions. — D.J.H. 

532.  A.  Globe,  “The  Caesarean  Omission  of  the  Phrase  ‘Son  of  God’  in  Mark  1:1,”  HarvTheol 
Rev  75  (2,  ’82)  209-218. 

Five  types  of  evidence  point  to  the  genuineness  of  the  phrase  “Son  of  God”  in  Mk  1:1: 
(1)  The  textual  witness  to  the  longer  reading  is  impressively  varied  in  terms  of  text  type  and 
geographical  distribution  from  the  2nd  century  onward.  (2)  The  limited  attestation  of  the  shorter 
text  suggests  that  it  originated  as  a  scribal  omission  by  homoeoteleuton.  (3)  The  grammatical 
form  of  the  phrase  huiou  theou  (without  articles)  indicates  Markan  rather  than  scribal  author¬ 
ship.  (4)  The  phrase  summarizes  an  important  Markan  theme.  (5)  The  literary  form  of  the  entire 
verse  parallels  superscriptions  found  in  the  Septuagint. — D.J.H. 

533.  [Mk  1:9-11]  F.  Lentzen-Deis,  “The  Gospel  between  Myth  and  Historicity — as  Demon¬ 
strated  in  the  Accounts  about  the  Baptism  of  Jesus,”  Tantur  Yearbook  [Jerusalem]  (’80- 
’81)  165-186. 

Comparison  of  the  accounts  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  (Mk  1:9-11;  Mt  3:13-17;  Lk  3:21-22; 
Jn  1:29-34)  shows  that  the  baptism  itself  gradually  faded  in  the  presentation  and  the  circum- 
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stances  came  more  to  the  fore.  The  significance  of  John’s  baptism  (solidarity  with  sinners, 
willingness  to  participate  in  God’s  act  of  salvation,  messianic  expectation)  raised  questions  for 
the  early  Christians.  They  explained  the  baptism  of  Jesus  with  the  aid  of  the  narrative  genre  of 
“interpretive  vision’’  familiar  to  people  from  the  Targums.  They  understood  Jesus  and  his 
baptism  as  the  beginning  of  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God  for  the  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

Mk  1:11,  §  27-550. 

534.  J.  Sauer,  “Traditionsgeschichtliche  Uberlegungen  zu  Mk  3:1-6,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4, 
’82)  183-203. 

Mark  made  some  redactional  additions  (Mk  3:1a,  2b,  5a,  6)  to  the  isolated  pre-Markan 
account  of  Jesus  healing  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  and  placed  the  passage  after 
Mk  2:23-28.  Itself  the  combination  of  a  controversy  story  (vv.  2a,  3-4)  and  a  healing  story 
(vv.  lb,  5b),  the  pre-Markan  narrative  arose  in  a  Gentile-Christian  milieu  in  opposition  to 
Jewish  Christians  who  questioned  the  legitimacy  or  necessity  of  healing  non-life-threatening 
illnesses  on  the  Sabbath. — D.J.H. 

Mk  3:18,  §  27-575. 

535.  G.  K.  Falusi,  “Jesus’  use  of  Parables  in  Mark  with  Special  Reference  to  Mark  4:10-12,” 
IndJournTheol  31(1,  ’82)  35-46. 

There  are  three  possible  ways  of  looking  at  Jesus'  use  of  parables  according  to  Mk  4:10-12: 
(1)  Reflecting  on  the  failure  of  his  ministry  among  the  Jews,  Jesus  quoted  the  “hardening”  text 
from  Isa  6:9-10;  (2)  Jesus  used  the  parabolic  method  as  a  means  of  self-protection;  or  (3)  the 
parables  had  to  do  with  the  messianic  secret.  Whatever  merit  these  conjectures  about 
Mk  4: 10-12  may  have,  it  is  clear  that  in  Mk  Jesus  used  the  parables  to  drive  home  his  point  and 
to  make  his  message  explicit. — D.J.H. 

Mk  4:30-32,  §  27-520. 

536.  A.  Strus,  “Cristo,  liberatore  dell’uomo,  nella  catechesi  di  Pietro,  secondo  Me  5,1-20,” 
Salesianum  44  (1-2,  ’82)  35-60. 

Although  elements  of  style  and  content  confirm  the  Palestinian  origin  of  Mk  5:1-20,  similar 
considerations  link  the  story  in  its  present  form  to  Peter’s  preaching  in  Rome.  The  immediate 
context  in  Mk  and  the  allusions  to  Isa  65:1-5  and  Ezek  39: 11-16  indicate  that  the  chief  purpose  of 
the  narrative  was  to  delineate  the  decisive,  eschatological  confrontation  between  Jesus,  the 
liberator  of  humanity,  and  Satan,  the  oppressor  of  humanity.  That  Christ  set  humanity  free  was 
the  recurring  theme  of  the  apostolic  preaching,  especially  Peter’s. — D.J.H. 

537.  [Mk  5:21-43]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “Mark’s  Technique:  the  Haemorrhaging  Woman  and 
Jairus’  Daughter,”  Biblica  63  (4,  ’82)  474-505. 

The  healing  of  the  woman  suffering  from  menorrhagia  (or  perhaps  vaginal  bleeding  from 
fibroids)  in  Mk  5:25-34  should  be  read  against  the  background  of  Hab  2:4.  The  cure  of  the  girl 
suffering  conversion  symptoms  connected  with  the  menarche  in  Mk  5:21-24,  35-43  illustrates 
the  coming  of  the  bridegroom  to  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem  (see  Cant  2: 10,  13).  Other  features  in 
these  stories  recall  passages  from  Hosea,  Zephaniah,  Ezekiel,  and  Ruth.  The  design  of 
Mk  5:21-43  was  very  substantially  Mark's  own  work. — D.J.H. 
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538.  H.  Raisanen,  “Jesus  and  the  Food  Laws:  Reflections  on  Mark  7.15,”  JournStudNT  16 
(’82)  79-100. 

If  the  saying  about  what  really  defiles  a  person  in  Mk  7:15  originated  with  the  earthly  Jesus, 
why  did  no  one  recognize  its  significance  and  use  it  in  the  debate  about  the  Jewish  food  laws  in 
the  Gentile  mission?  The  saying  most  likely  reflects  an  attempt  at  finding  a  theological  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  practical  step  already  taken  regarding  the  food  laws  in  the  Gentile  mission  (see  Rom 
14:14,  20).— D.J.H. 

Mk  10:42-45,  §  27-558. 

539.  M.  D.  Hooker,  “Trial  and  Tribulation  in  Mark  XIII,”  BullJohnRylUnivLibMan  65  (1,  ’82) 
78-99. 

Jesus’  farewell  discourse  in  Mk  13  links  chaps.  1 1-12  (the  condemnation  of  Israel)  and  chaps. 
14—15  (the  rejection  of  the  Messiah).  The  first  six  sections  in  the  discourse  (vv.  5-8,  9-13,  14-20, 
21-23,  24-27,  28-31)  present  a  coherent  message:  “Do  not  be  alarmed  by  these 
events  .  .  .  the  end  is  not  yet;  but  when  this  event  occurs,  then  watch  out!”  The  final  section 
(vv.  32-37)  urges  constant  vigilance,  since  the  time  of  the  parousia  is  unknown  to  anyone.  Mark 
sought  to  remind  Christians  who  were  unduly  excited  and  agitated  by  eschatological  expecta¬ 
tion  that  Christian  discipleship  involves  mission  and  persecution  before  the  final  time  of  vindi¬ 
cation. —  D.J.H. 


540.  [Mk  14:30]  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  “The  Reason  for  the  Cock-crowings,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83) 
142-144. 

The  cockcrowings  (see  Mk  14:30,  68,  72)  were  atmospheric,  because  the  evil  spirits  could  not 
be  presumed  to  have  cleared  the  terrestrial  sphere  until  the  cock  had  crowed  thrice.  Further¬ 
more,  denial  was  not  complete  until  done  thrice  (see  Deut  17:6;  19:15). — D.J.H. 

541.  J.  A.  Grassi,  “Abba,  Father  (Mark  14:36):  Another  Approach,”  JournAmAcadRel  50  (3, 
’82)  449-458. 

In  the  context  of  the  agony  in  the  garden  (Mk  14:32-42),  Jesus’  use  of  Abba  has  the  special 
meaning  of  an  address  from  a  devoted,  obedient  son.  This  meaning  emerges  from  a  detailed 
comparison  of  Mk  14:32-42  (and  its  parallels)  with  Gen  22:1-11  (and  its  later  developments). 
Jesus  says  Abba  to  God  in  the  same  way  that  Isaac  does  to  Abraham  (see  Gen  22:7);  his  trust  in 
and  obedience  to  God  as  Abba  carry  him  through,  even  to  the  cross. — D.J.H. 

Mk  14:51-52,  §  27-543. 

542.  Anon  .,  “Analyse  de  la  veridiction.  Proces  de  Jesus  devant  le  Sanhe'drin  (Marc  14,55-65),” 
SemiotBib  27  (’82)  1-11. 

Prepared  by  the  Groupe  d’Entrevernes,  this  semiotic  analysis  of  Mk  14:55-65  concentrates  on 
the  aspect  of  “veridiction,”  i.e.  the  features  responsible  for  creating  an  impression  of  truth.  The 
passage  is  divided  into  five  sections  (vv.  55,  56,  57-59,  60-6 la,  6 lb-65);  particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  trial  situation,  the  witnesses,  their  testimony,  Jesus’  initial  silence  and  subsequent 
answer,  and  the  accusation  of  blasphemy. — D.J.H. 

Mk  14:68,  72,  §  27-540. 
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543.  [Mk  16:5-7]  E.  L.  Schnellbacher,  “Das  Ratsel  des  neaniskos  bei  Markus,”  ZeitNTWiss 
73  (1-2,  ’82)  127-135. 

The  use  of  neaniskos  in  Mk  14:51-52  may  be  connected  with  its  occurrence  in  Mk  16:5-7:  The 
young  man  who  was  stripped  of  everything  at  the  time  of  Jesus’  arrest  is  restored  in  appearance 
after  the  resurrection,  radiantly  dressed  and  seated  at  the  right  hand.  His  speech  is  authorita¬ 
tive,  and  he  reveals  that  Jesus  has  returned  to  Galilee  for  a  second  stage  in  his  ministry.  The  two 
episodes  involving  the  neaniskos  reflect  the  two-step  theology  of  Mk.  The  young  man  is  por¬ 
trayed  as  an  expression  of  Jesus’  death  and  rising,  and  as  the  fulfillment  of  Isa  40:30-31. — 
M.A.V. 


Luke 

544.  I.  DU  Plessis,  “Die  genre  van  Lukas  se  evangelie”  [The  Genre  of  Luke’s  Gospel],  Theol 
Evang  15  (1,  ’82)  19-28. 

The  article  discusses  suggested  parallels  to  the  genre  of  Lk  (historical  monograph,  popular 
biography,  ancient  narrative)  in  Greco-Roman  literature.  It  concludes  that  Lk  should  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  biographical  narrative  with  these  qualifications:  The  Gospel  is  dramatic  in  character, 
has  a  pastoral-theological  intent,  and  lays  claim  to  historiographical  soundness. — B.C.L. 

545.  S.  J.  Kjstemaker,  “The  Structure  of  Luke’s  Gospel,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (1,  ’82) 
33-39. 

Luke  had  access  to  eyewitness  information  and  written  sources.  His  story  of  Jesus  is  char¬ 
acterized  by  a  balance  and  precision  that  reveal  the  hand  of  a  literary  artist.  The  sequence  of 
events  in  his  Gospel  seems  to  have  been  dictated  not  by  strict  chronology  but  by  emphases, 
themes,  literary  balance,  and  design. — D.J.H. 

546.  L.  Morris,  “Luke  and  Early  Catholicism,”  JournTheolSAfric  40  (’82)  4-16. 

A  revised  and  updated  version  of  an  article  published  in  WestTheolJourn  [§  17-965], — D.J.H. 

547.  M.  Trainor,  “Luke's  Story  of  the  Word,”  BibToday  21(1,  ’83)  34-38. 

Luke  presented  Mary  (see  1 :26-38;  2: 19)  and  Simon  Peter  (see  5: 1- 1 1)  as  responsive  disciples 
of  the  word  of  God.  Following  Jesus  involves  prayer,  pondering  the  word,  wonder,  attachment 
to  and  companionship  with  Jesus,  and  openness  to  the  word. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §  27-715. 

548.  M.  Lauverjat,  “Luc  2:  une  simple  approche,”  SemiotBib  27  (’82)  31-47. 

After  discussing  the  literary  structure  of  Lk  1:5^4:15,  the  article  compares  the  presentations 
of  the  birth  and  youth  of  John  the  Baptist  in  Lk  1:57-80  and  of  Jesus  in  Lk  2:1-52.  Then  it 
focuses  on  the  major  themes  of  the  various  narrative  sequences  in  Lk  2:1-52. — D.J.H. 

549.  [Lk  2:6-7]  M.  Byrne,  “No  Room  for  the  Inn,”  Search  5  (2,  ’82)  37-40. 

The  striking  feature  of  Jesus’  birth  according  to  Lk  2:6-7  was  its  ordinariness.  Mary  and 
Joseph  had  arrived  in  Bethlehem  with  sufficient  time  for  making  the  proper  preparations.  Since 
the  guest  chamber  (katalyma)  was  already  occupied,  Mary  gave  birth  to  Jesus  on  the  ground 
floor  of  the  house.  Because  the  domestic  animals  spent  the  night  inside  the  house,  the  manger 
was  there  too. — D.J.H. 
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Lk  3:1,  §  27-735. 


Lk  3:21-22,  §  27-533. 

550.  [Lk  3:22]  R.  N.  Suder,  “Epiphany  Texts  and  the  Akedah,”  Lutheran  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  Bulletin  [Gettysburg,  PA]  62  (4,  ’82)  3-7. 

A  primary  image  evoked  by  Lk  3:22  (see  Mk  1: 1 1;  Mt  3: 17)  was  the  binding  of  Isaac  described 
in  Genesis  22  and  developed  in  intertestamental  and  rabbinic  writings.  The  typological  parallel 
between  Isaac  and  Jesus  helped  the  early  Christians  to  understand  the  Father-Son  relationship, 
Jesus’  act  of  sacrifice,  redemption,  and  the  mediating  effect  of  Jesus’  sacrifice  for  all  nations. — 
D.J.H. 

551.  [Lk  4:18-19]  H.  Baarlink,  “Ein  gnadiges  Jahr  des  Herrn-und  Tage  der  Vergeltung,” 
ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4,  ’82)  204-220. 

K.  Bornhauser  and  J.  Jeremias  argued  that,  in  Lk  4:18-19,  the  phrase  “and  a  day  of  ven¬ 
geance  of  our  God”  from  Isa  61:2  was  deliberately  omitted  in  order  to  highlight  Jesus’  “word  of 
grace”  (see  Lk  4:22).  This  article  supports  their  position  with  arguments  drawn  from  the  overall 
theological  structure  of  Lk  and  from  the  allusion  to  the  omitted  phrase  in  Lk  21:22.  The 
proclamation  of  grace  without  the  announcement  of  the  judgment  expected  by  all  may  well 
have  been  typical  of  Jesus’  teaching,  but  Lk  4:18-19  (and  21:22)  should  be  taken  as  the  redac¬ 
tor’s  work. — D.J.H. 

Lk  6:14,  §  27-575. 

s 

552.  E.  Delebecque,  “  ‘Secouez  la  poussiere  de  vos  pieds’.  Sur  l’hellenisme  de  Luc,  IX,  5,” 
RevBib  89  (2,  ’82)  177-184. 

The  command  ton  koniorton  apo  ton  podon  hymdn  apotinassete  in  Lk  9:5  contains  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Hellenism  in  which  the  preposition  marking  separation  (apo)  also  contains  the  idea 
of  presence  [see  §  26-51 1]:  “Shake  off  the  dust  on  your  feet  from  your  feet.”  The  expression  ep’ 
autous  makes  it  clear  that  the  martyrion  will  be  against  those  who  rebuff  the  Twelve. — D.J.H. 

553.  C.  A.  Evans,  “  ‘He  Set  His  Face’:  A  Note  on  Luke  9,51,”  Biblica  63  (4,  ’82)  545-548. 

The  idiom  “he  set  his  face”  in  Lk  9:5 1  conveyed  more  than  the  idea  of  Jesus’  firm  resolve  or 
determination.  Seen  against  the  background  of  Ugaritic  parallels  and  OT  prophecy,  it  implied 
the  idea  of  divine  commission  or  dispatch:  Jesus  has  been  sent  by  God  to  Jerusalem  with  a 
message  of  judgment. — D.J.H. 

554.  J.  L.  Ressec.uie,  “Point  of  View  in  the  Central  Section  of  Luke  (9:51-19:44),”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  25  (1,  ’82)  41-47. 

The  purpose  of  Lk  14:1-33,  and  perhaps  of  the  entire  central  section  (Lk  9:51-19:44),  is  to 
bring  into  sharp  relief  two  diametrically  opposed  ways  of  thinking  and  viewing  the  world.  Jesus 
proposes  renunciation,  humiliation,  and  no  possessions;  his  opponents  advocate  self-assertion, 
exaltation,  and  possessions.  According  to  Luke,  only  Jesus’  point  of  view  is  correct. — D.J.H. 

555.  [Lk  1 1 :2]  E.  LaVerdiere,  “God  as  Father,”  Emmanuel  [New  York]  88  ( 10,  ’82)  545-550. 
When  we  pray  to  God  as  Father  (Lk  1 1:2),  we  do  so  as  people  gifted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
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sharing  in  Christ’s  divine  sonship  and  risen  life.  We  pray  as  adults  who  know  how  to  give  good 
things  to  our  children  (see  Lk  11:5-13). — D.J.H. 

Lk  13:18-19,  §  27-520. 

556.  J.  J.  Kilgallen,  “What  Kind  of  Servants  are  we?  (Luke  17,10),’’  Biblica  63  (4,  ’82) 
549-551. 

The  literary  structure  of  Lk  17:7-10  and  the  etymology  of  achreios  indicate  that  the  phrase 
douloi  achreioi  esmen  in  Lk  17: 10  should  be  translated,  “We  are  servants  to  whom  no  favor  is 
owed.”— D.J.H. 


557.  V.  Monsarrat,  “Le  recit  de  la  Passion:  un  enseignement  pour  le  disciple  fidele.  Luc 
22-23,”  FoiVie  81  (4,  ’82)  40-47. 

The  Lukan  passion  account  presents  Jesus  in  his  words  and  deeds  as  a  living  lesson  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  him.  Various  characters  in  the  passion  story  (e.g.  Pilate,  the  second  crimi¬ 
nal,  Simon  of  Cyrene,  Joseph  of  Arimathea)  illustrate  ways  of  drawing  near  to  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

558.  J.  Schlosser,  “La  genese  de  Luc,  XXII,  25-27,”  RevBib  89  (1,  ’82)  52-70. 

A  synopsis  of  the  Gospels  reveals  at  a  glance  the  close  relationship  between  Lk  22:25-26  and 
Mk  10:42-44  and  the  considerable  distance  between  Lk  22:27  and  Mk  10:45.  Lk  22:25-26  is  a 
more  Hellenistic,  and  therefore  later,  version  of  Mk  10:42-44.  The  differences  between  the  two 
texts  are  attributable  more  to  Luke’s  redactional  activity  than  to  his  use  of  a  non-Markan 
tradition.  But  several  features  in  Lk  22:27  ( anakeimenos ,  the  double  question,  hos)  suggest  that 
it  contains  a  pre-Lukan  tradition  independent  of  Mk  10:45.  The  logion  may  originally  have 
referred  to  Jesus’  solicitude  for  others  or  even  to  his  practice  of  serving  at  table. — D.J.H. 

559.  J.  H.  Neyrey,  “Jesus’  Address  to  the  Women  of  Jerusalem  (Lk.  23.27-31) — A  Prophetic 
Judgment  Oracle,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  74-86. 

Jesus’  address  to  the  women  of  Jerusalem  in  Lk  23:27-31  is  Luke’s  collection  of  diverse 
popular  and  biblical  sayings,  the  total  import  of  which  is  a  prediction  of  the  city’s  doom;  it  is  a 
prophetic  oracle  of  judgment.  This  interpretation  is  based  on  a  verse-by-verse  analysis  of  the 
passage  and  an  investigation  of  other  prophetic  judgment  oracles  in  Lk  (13:33-35;  19:41-44; 
21:20-24).  Asa  vaticinium  ex  eventu,  Lk  23:27-31  interpreted  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70  as 
an  act  of  divine  retribution  on  unrepentant  Jews. — D.J.H. 


John 

560.  R.  Aguirre,  “Jesus  y  la  multitud  a  la  luz  del  Evangelio  de  Juan,”  EstEcl  56  (218-219,  ’81) 
1055-73. 

After  discussing  the  references  to  the  multitude  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  article  considers  the 
enemies  of  Jesus  (“the  Jews,”  the  Pharisees,  and  the  high  priests),  the  factors  that  placed  Jesus 
in  danger  of  arrest  and  death,  and  the  evidence  in  chap.  6  for  his  alleged  Galilean  crisis.  As  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  [see  §  26-454],  Jesus  meets  with  a  favorable  reception  from  the  general 
public  during  his  lifetime.  In  fact,  his  popularity  was  a  necessary  presupposition  for  the  rapid 
spread  of  Christianity  after  his  death. — D.J.H. 
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561.  D.  A.  Carson,  “Understanding  Misunderstandings  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,"  TynBull  33 
(’82)  59-91. 

After  describing  the  most  important  scholarly  literature  on  the  misunderstandings  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  article  gives  a  critique  of  scholarship  (with  reference  to  a  chart  on  p.  91)  and 
then  offers  some  positive  observations.  The  Johannine  misunderstandings  cannot  be  reduced  to 
a  literary  device  hiding  an  undifferentiated  condemnation  of  Judaism,  still  less  to  a  cipher  for 
some  nicely  defined  church-synagogue  conflict  at  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  However 
worked  over  in  Johannine  idiom,  the  misunderstandings  are  grounded  in  the  life-setting  of  the 
historical  Jesus,  whose  death,  resurrection,  and  exaltation  ratified  the  content  of  his  teaching 
and  personal  claims  while  shattering  many  enigmatic  aspects  of  their  form. — D.J.H. 

562.  O.  Cullmann,  "La  priere  selon  l’Evangile  de  Jean,”  Tantur  Yearbook  [Jerusalem]  (’80- 
’81)  31-51. 

The  French  version  of  an  article  also  published  in  Italian  in  Protestantesimo  [§  26-896]. — 
D.J.H. 

563.  E.  D.  Freed,  “Psalm  42/43  in  John’s  Gospel,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  62-73. 

In  composing  Jn  11:33,  35,  38;  12:27;  13:21;  14:1-9,  27;  19:28,  the  Evangelist  worked  in  a 
highly  creative  manner,  using  a  variety  of  OT  (especially  Septuagint)  texts.  One  of  those  texts 
could  have  been  Psalm  42(43).  In  the  passages  cited,  however,  other  OT  texts  probably 
influenced  John  more  than  Psalm  42(43).  The  evidence  also  seems  to  preclude  John’s  use  of 
Psalm  42(43),  or  any  other  passage,  as  an  early  Christian  testimonium  for  Jesus  as  a  righteous 
sufferer. — D.J.H. 

564.  J.  J.  Gunther,  “The  Relation  of  the  Beloved  Disciple  to  the  Twelve,”  TheolZeit  37  (3, 
’81)  129-148. 

The  Fourth  Evangelist’s  implicit  comparisons  of  the  deliberately  anonymous  beloved  disciple 
with  the  more  fallible  Peter,  Philip,  and  Judas  Iscariot  reveal  that  the  beloved  disciple  was  the 
blood  brother  of  Jesus,  the  last  to  join  the  Twelve  but  the  first  in  true  discipleship  (see  Jn  20:4,  8). 
This  blood  brother  did  not  have  to  stand  a  long  test  of  time  to  become  a  member  of  the  Twelve, 
to  receive  Jesus’  greatest  love,  and  to  gain  the  profoundest  understanding  of  his  thought. — 
D.J.H. 

565.  M.  E.  Johnston  ,  “Some  Speculations  on  the  Psychology  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,”  Theology 
Annual  [Hong  Kong]  6  (’82)  89-121. 

The  relationships  between  Jesus  and  the  other  characters  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  support  the 
Christ-centered  approach  to  Christian  counseling  proposed  by  F.  Lake,  who  distinguishes  four 
stages  in  healthy  personality  development:  acceptance,  sustenance,  status,  and  achievement. 
The  article  illustrates  this  idea  by  examining  the  Johannine  Jesus’  relationships  with  the  disci¬ 
ples,  John  the  Baptist,  the  participants  in  the  healing  cycle,  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  official’s 
son,  the  Bethesda  cripple,  the  adulteress,  the  blind  man,  and  his  friends  (Mary,  Martha, 
Lazarus). — D.J.H. 

566.  J.  Luzarraga,  “El  aspecto  dinamico  de  la  filiacion  de  Jesus  en  el  Evangelio  de  Juan,” 
EstEcl  56  (218-219,  ’81)  1027-54. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  presents  Jesus  as  directed  in  his  being  and  work  by  an  action  originating 
from  and  shaped  by  God  his  Father.  During  his  ministry,  Jesus  appears  as  fully  God’s  Son  in  the 
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sense  that  in  every  one  of  his  missionary-messianic  activities  he  is  directed  by  his  Father.  The 
dynamic  structure  of  Jesus’  personality  as  Messiah  and  Son  also  emerges  in  a  certain  tension 
with  regard  to  God  his  Father. — D.J.H. 

567.  J.  McPolin,  “Peace  in  conflict,”  Way  22  (4,  ’82)  262-272. 

Behind  the  deceptive  calm  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  a  community  struggling  with  conflict  and 
somehow  at  odds  with  the  world  around  it.  Shared  communion  with  the  risen  Lord  kept  the 
community  together  and  gave  it  inner  peace  to  sustain  it  against  threats  from  the  outside.  The 
Johannine  community  had  a  mission  of  peace,  which  was  to  draw  others  into  a  communion  of 
life  with  Christ  in  faith  and  love. — D.J.H. 

568.  S.  MfDALA,  “Aktualne  uj^cie  eklezjologii  w  czwartej  Ewangelii  (Current  Issues  in 
Johannine  Ecclesiology),”  StudTheolVars  20  (2,  ’82)  71-81. 

Interpretation  of  ecclesiological  texts  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  falls  into  two  categories:  individ- 
ualistic  and  institutional.  The  content  of  Johannine  ecclesiology  must  be  sought  not  only  against 
the  background  of  the  community’s  internal  crises,  but  also  in  light  of  its  confrontations  with  the 
followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  Judaism,  and  the  pagan  world. — J.P. 

569.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “Revisiting  John,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twickenham,  Middlesex]  11  (1, 
’80)  9-15. 

An  extremely  fruitful  direction  in  contemporary  Johannine  research  has  been  the  attempt  at 
retracing  the  experience  of  the  community  behind  the  Johannine  literature.  This  article  surveys 
the  scholarly  contributions  to  this  endeavor  made  by  J.  L.  Martyn,  G.  Richter,  W.  Lang- 
brandtner,  and  R.  E.  Brown,  and  concludes  with  some  critical  reflections  on  their  work. — 
D.J.H. 

570.  M.  Pamment,  “Is  There  Convincing  Evidence  of  Samaritan  Influence  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel?”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4,  ’82)  221-230. 

Jn  4:1-45  presents  Jesus  as  a  Jew  who  was  rejected  by  his  countrymen  and  accepted  by  the 
Samaritans,  but  it  shows  no  particular  knowledge  of  Samaritan  beliefs.  The  other  alleged 
instances  of  Samaritan  influence  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  (e.g.  the  expressions  “king  of  the  Jews” 
and  “king  of  Israel,”  attitudes  toward  Abraham  and  Moses,  the  Paraclete  figure,  the  emphasis 
on  priesthood,  “I  am”  as  a  divine  name)  are  best  explained  on  the  basis  of  a  shared  Scripture. — 
D.J.H. 

571.  H.  Quecke,  “Ein  koptische  Bibelhandschrift  des  5.  Jahrhunderts  III  (PPalau  Rib.  Inv.- 
Nr.  183),”  StudPap  20  (1,  ’81)  7-13. 

PPalau  Rib.  Inv.-Nr.  183  is  a  5th-century  A.D.  Sahidic  manuscript  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The 
article  discusses  its  script  in  relation  to  the  manuscripts  of  Mk  [NTA  17,  p.  408]  and  Lk  [NTA 
24,  pp.  192-193],  its  orthography,  interesting  textual  variants,  and  language. — D.J.H. 

572.  M.  Rissi,  “Der  Aufbau  des  vierten  Evangeliums,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  48-54. 

The  four  journeys  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  ( 1: 19-3:36;  4: 1-5:47;  6: 1-10:39;  10:40-12:41) 
begin  in  a  pagan  or  half-pagan  place,  proceed  through  Galilee,  and  end  in  Jerusalem.  These  four 
journeys,  which  have  great  theological  significance,  determine  the  seven-part  structure  of  the 
Gospel.  The  first  half  consists  of  the  Prologue  (1:1-18)  plus  the  first  three  journeys.  The  second 
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half  contains  the  last  journey,  Jesus'  departure  from  his  disciples  (13:1-14:31),  and  the  Son's 
going  home  to  the  Father  (18:1-20:31). — D.J.H. 

573.  M.  T.  Winstanley,  ‘The  Eucharist  as  Light  and  Life:  A  Johannine  Reflection,"  RevRel 
41  (6,  '82)  882-888. 

The  interrelationship  between  revelation,  life,  and  Eucharist  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  explored 
with  reference  to  Jesus  as  the  Word  incarnate  and  as  our  light  and  life,  the  "hour"  of  Jesus, 
response  to  the  Word,  and  the  challenge  of  the  Eucharist. — D.J.H. 

Jn,  §§  27-663,  824. 

574.  G.  Schwarz,  "Gen  1:1;  2:2a  und  Joh  1:1a. 3a — ein  Vergleich,"  ZeitNTWiss  73  (1-2,  '82) 
136-137. 

The  typical  targumic  paraphrase  of  Gen  1:1;  2:2a  in  Targum  Neofiti  (“from  the  beginning  with 
wisdom  the  Word  of  the  Lord  created  and  completed  the  heavens  and  the  earth  .  .  .  and  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  finished  on  the  seventh  day  his  work  that  he  created")  indicates  that  the 
language  of  Jn  1:1a,  3a  is  not  unique  or  secondary  in  Jewish  tradition,  and  that  Jn  1:1-18  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  as  an  "erratic  block”  in  the  Fourth  Gospel. — D.J.H. 

Jn  1:29-34,  §  27-533. 

575.  [Jn  1:45-46]  E.  Leidig,  “Natanael,  ein  Sohn  des  Tholomaus,”  TheolZeit  36  (6,  '80)  374- 
375. 

Nathanael,  who  is  associated  with  Philip  in  Jn  1:45-46,  is  probably  to  be  identified  with 
Bartholomew,  who  follows  Philip  in  the  Synoptic  lists  of  apostles  (Mk  3: 18;  Mt  10:4;  Lk  6: 14). 
Nathanael  was  apparently  also  known  by  the  name  "son  of  Tholomaios.” — D.J.H. 

576.  J.  H.  Neyrey,  "The  Jacob  Allusions  in  John  1:51,”  CathBibQuart  44  (4,  '82)  586-605. 

Jn  1:51  was  a  later  addition  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  coming  from  the  period  in  the  community's 
history  that  was  distinguished  by  its  high  Christology.  The  allusion  to  Jacob  (see  Gen  28: 12)  in 
the  verse  designated  the  disciples  as  Jacob-like  visionaries  who  would  see  a  theophany  as  Jacob 
did.  At  this  stage  of  the  Johannine  community’s  history,  the  title  "Son  of  Man”  was  understood 
to  refer  to  the  divine  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

577.  J.  B.  Bauer,  "  ‘Literarische’  Namen  und  ‘literarische’  Brauche  (zu  Joh  2,10  und  18,39),” 
BibZeit  26  (2,  '82)  258-264. 

There  is  no  extrabiblical  evidence  for  the  customs  of  serving  good  wine  first  (Jn  2:10)  and 
releasing  a  prisoner  at  Passover  (Jn  18:39).  These  passages  are  best  interpreted  as  Johannine 
instances  of  the  literary  convention  of  inventing  names  and  customs,  which  was  practiced  by 
Jewish,  Greco-Roman,  and  Christian  writers. — D.J.H. 

578.  G.  D.  Fee,  "On  the  Inauthenticity  of  John  5:3b-4,”  EvangQuart  54  (4,  '82)  207-218. 

Z.  C.  Hodges's  defense  of  the  textual  authenticity  of  Jn  5:3b-4  [§  23-886]  is  not  convincing:  ( 1) 
The  variant  readings  are  best  understood  as  glosses  added  to  explain  Jn  5:7.  (2)  In  the  space 
of  thirty-four  words,  the  disputed  passage  contains  ten  unusual  words  or  non-Johannine  fea¬ 
tures  ot  style.  (3)  The  evidence  against  both  Jn  5:3b  and  5:4  is  ancient  and  independently 
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widespread.  (4)  The  idea  of  an  angel  giving  healing  properties  to  water  has  all  the  earmarks  of 
ancient  superstition. — D.J.H. 

579.  C.  H.  Giblin  ,  ‘The  Miraculous  Crossing  of  the  Sea  (John  6. 16-21),"  NTStud  29  ( I,  ’83) 
96-103. 

The  narrative  of  the  miraculous  crossing  of  the  sea  in  Jn  6:16-21  shows  that  the  disciples' 
intended  journey  is  completed  through  the  coming  of  Jesus,  his  self-identification,  and  their 
willingness  to  receive  him  as  he  presents  himself.  When  the  passage  is  placed  between 
Jn  4:34-38  and  15: 1-8,  it  is  possible  to  detect  a  progression  that  fits  the  tripartite  structure  of  the 
Gospel.— D.J.H. 


580.  M.  Roberge,  "Le  discours  sur  le  pain  de  vie  (Jean  6,  22-59).  Problemes  d'interpretation,” 
LavTheolPhil  38  (3,  '82)  265-299. 

This  survey  of  scholarly  approaches  to  the  interpretation  of  Jn  6:22-59  contains  four  sections: 
the  entirely  sapiential  or  spiritual  interpretation  (excluding  all  reference  to  the  Eucharist,  admit¬ 
ting  eucharistic  terminology,  or  allowing  indirect  teaching  about  the  Eucharist),  the  entirely 
eucharistic  interpretation,  the  sapiential  interpretation  for  the  first  part  of  the  discourse  and  the 
eucharistic  interpretation  for  the  second  part  (maintaining  literary  unity,  or  rejecting  it  for 
various  reasons),  and  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  discourse  as  both  sapiential  and  eucharis¬ 
tic.— D.J.H. 

581.  E.  L.  Miller,  "The  Christology  of  John  8:25,”  TheolZeit  36  (5,  ’80)  257-265. 

The  statement  Ten  archen  ho  ti  kai  laid  hymin  in  Jn  8:25  suggests  an  identification  of  Jesus 
with  God.  In  response  to  the  question  "You  are  who?,”  Jesus  answers:  "I  am  the  One  at  the 
beginning,  which  is  what  I  keep  telling  you.”  A  literal  translation  would  run  as  follows:  "At  the 
beginning,  which  is  what  I  tell  you.” — D.J.H. 

582.  A.  J.  Hultgren,  "The  Johannine  Footwashing  (13.1-11)  as  Symbol  of  Eschatological 
Hospitality,”  NTStud  28  (4,  ’82)  539-546. 

In  the  OT  and  ancient  Judaism,  welcoming  guests  was  a  prominent  occasion  for  footwashing. 
The  footwashing  performed  by  Jesus  in  Jn  13:1-11  is  best  interpreted  as  a  symbolic  act  of 
eschatological  hospitality:  On  the  basis  of  the  Son's  offer  of  eschatological  hospitality  to  his 
own,  believers  have  a  place  with  him  in  the  Father's  house.  Those  who  were  not  there  during 
the  supper  (13:2)  but  have  been  baptized  (i.e.  the  Johannine  community  and  indeed  all  Chris¬ 
tians)  lack  nothing  that  Peter  and  the  others  received. — D.J.H. 

583.  F.  F.  Segovia,  "‘John  13:1-20,  The  Footwashing  in  the  Johannine  Tradition,'”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  73  (1-2,  '82)  31-51. 

Jn  13:1-20  presents  insurmountable  literary  difficulties  that  can  only  be  explained  by  means 
of  the  redactional  approach.  The  original  version  of  the  footwashing  in  the  Gospel  comprised 
vv.  la,  5-1 1  and  presented  the  incident  as  a  semeion  of  Jesus’  departure  and  glorification.  The 
material  in  vv.  lb-4,  12-20  was  added  to  the  Gospel  account  to  depict  the  footwashing  as  an  act 
of  love  and  an  example  of  humble  service  on  Jesus'  part;  Jesus'  love  “to  the  end”  was  to  be 
reproduced  by  the  disciples  in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  The  addition  was  made  by 
someone  whose  situation  paralleled  that  behind  1  John  (perhaps  even  the  author  of  the  epistle) 
as  part  of  a  larger  revision  of  the  Gospel  (see  Jn  15:1-17;  13:34-35). — D.J.H. 
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584.  J.  McCaffrey,  “John  14:2-3.  A  First  Level  of  Meaning,"  ProcIrBibAssoc  6  (’82)  58-80. 
When  read  at  the  pre-Easter  level,  Jn  14:2a  states  that  before  Jesus’  departure  there  were 

sufficient  possibilities  for  others  to  dwell  permanently  in  the  Father’s  house.  Jn  14:2b-3  indi¬ 
cates  that  Jesus  was  about  to  leave  his  disciples  in  order  to  make  the  house  accessible  to  them, 
and  that  afterward  Jesus  would  come  again  to  take  the  disciples  to  the  Father’s  house  so  they 
might  be  reunited  with  him  there.  A  deeper,  spiritual  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  possible 
when  it  is  read  at  the  post-Easter  level. — D.J.H. 

585.  P.  Bonnard,  “La  priere  de  Jesus  pour  une  eglise  divisee  (Jean  17),’’  Tantur  Yearbook 
[Jerusalem]  (’79-'80)  15-25. 

According  to  Jn  17: 1-26,  Jesus  prays  for  himself  (vv.  1-5),  for  his  disciples  (vv.  6-19),  and  for 
those  who  believe  through  the  word  of  the  disciples  (vv.  20-26).  Seen  against  the  background  of 
the  christological  and  ecclesiological  problems  facing  the  Johannine  community,  the  priestly 
prayer  of  Jesus  rejects  all  triumphalism  and  highlights  the  fragile  condition  of  the  Johannine 
Christians  in  the  world.  Jesus’  prayer  is  a  genuine  petition,  not  a  contemplation  of  the  Father  or 
an  immediate  identification  of  his  own  will  with  the  Father’s  will. — D.J.H. 

586.  M.  Pamment,  “John  17:20-23,”  NovTest  24  (4,  ’82)  383-384. 

Jn  17:20-23  does  not  assert  that  Christians  share  mystically  in  the  eternal  unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son.  It  says  that,  insofar  as  Christians  accept  and  live  according  to  the  truth  revealed  in 
Jesus,  they  will  be  united  in  that  truth.  This  unity  in  truth  is  the  basis  of  their  mission. — D.J.H. 

587.  [Jn  18-19]  C.  L'Eplattenier,  “La  Passion  dans  I'evangile  de  Jean,”  FoiVie  81  (4,  ’82) 
25-30. 

To  appreciate  the  exact  role  of  the  passion  in  Johannine  theology,  one  must  recognize  the 
Evangelist’s  redactional  flexibility,  his  placement  of  thematic  equivalents  for  events  in  the 
passion  tradition  earlier  in  the  Gospel,  his  anticipations  of  the  passion  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Gospel,  and  his  original  contributions. — D.J.H. 

588.  A.  Charbonneau,  “L’arrestation  de  Jesus,  une  victoire  d’apres  la  facture  interne  de 
Jn  18.1-11,”  SciEsp  34  (2,  ’82)  155-170. 

According  to  the  classic  interpretation  of  Jesus’  arrest  in  Jn  18:1-11,  Jesus  knows  what  is 
going  to  happen  and  directs  everything;  he  reveals  his  glory  by  reducing  his  enemies  to  power¬ 
lessness  and  by  rescuing  his  disciples  through  the  free  gift  he  makes  of  his  own  life.  The 
concentric  structure  of  the  passage  (A-vv.  1-2,  B-v.  3,  C-vv.  4-9,  B'-v.  10,  A'-v.  1 1)  situates 
the  victory  of  the  Father  and  Jesus  at  the  center  of  the  perspectives  of  gift  (A,  A'),  violence 
(B,  B'),  and  victory  (C).  At  the  very  heart  of  the  story,  the  glory  of  God  presented  in  Jesus 
manifests  itself  with  power:  Those  whom  the  Father  has  given  to  Jesus  go  forth,  alive  and 
free. — D.J.H. 

Jn  18:39,  §  27-577. 

589.  [Jn  19:9-1 1]  S.  Schneiders,  “Women  and  Power  in  the  Church:  A  New  Testament  Reflec¬ 
tion,”  CathTheolSocAmProc  37  (’82)  123-128. 

The  dialogue  between  Jesus  and  Pilate  about  power  and  authority  (Jn  19:9-11)  serves  as  a 
hermeneutical  key  for  understanding  the  power  struggle  between  a  male  hierarchy  and  women 
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disciples  in  the  church  today.  In  this  struggle,  women  can  easily  recognize  themselves  in  Jesus 
who,  though  powerless,  possessed  the  authority  of  truth. — D.J.H. 

590.  F.  J.  Moloney,  “John  20:  A  Journey  Completed,”  AusCathRec  59  (4,  '82)  417-432. 

Jn  20:1-31  is  a  theological  presentation  of  a  journey  completed.  Looking  back  from  his 
vantage  point  in  the  Johannine  community,  the  Evangelist  described  three  moments  in  its  faith 
journey:  (1)  At  the  beginning  of  the  story  of  Jesus  (2:1^1:54),  the  possibility  of  faith  is  made 
clear.  (2)  At  the  end  (20:2-8,  1 1-18,  24-28),  there  is  the  foundational  experience  of  three  people 
whose  encounter  with  the  risen  Jesus  led  them  to  faith.  (3)  At  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.,  a 
community  that  had  developed  out  of  the  missionary  activity  of  the  foundational  members  of 
the  church  (20:19-23)  was  asked  to  go  on  believing  without  “seeing”  (20:29b),  enlightened  by 
the  Scriptures  (20:9).  The  Evangelist’s  motive  in  writing  his  story  of  Jesus  was  to  guide  his 
readers  in  their  journey  of  faith  (20:30-31). — D.J.H. 

591.  M.  RiSSl,  “Voll  grosser  Fische,  hundertdreiundfunfzig,  Joh.  21,  1-14,”  TheolZeit  35  (2, 
’79)  73-89. 

In  Jn  2 1 : 1- 14,  the  redactor  has  set  the  stories  of  the  catch  of  fish  and  the  meal  in  a  eucharistic 
context  (see  Jn  6).  Augustine  was  correct  in  explaining  the  153  fish  as  the  sum  of  all  the  numbers 
from  one  to  seventeen,  but  failed  to  recognize  that  seventeen  was  derived  from  adding  the  five 
loaves  and  the  twelve  baskets  mentioned  in  Jn  6: 13.  Jn  21: 1-14  is  the  oldest  witness  to  the  use  of 
fish  in  the  Eucharist;  it  presents  the  Eucharist  as  the  epiphanic  celebration  of  the  risen  Lord. — 
D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

592.  G.  Baumbach,  “Die  Anfange  der  Kirchwerdung  im  Urchristentum,”  Kairos  24  (1-2,  ’82) 
17-30. 

This  critique  of  key  theses  in  G.  Theissen's  Soziologie  der  Jesusbewegung  ( 1977)  focuses  on 
what  Acts  says  about  the  primitive  community,  the  Hellenists,  and  the  first  Hellenistic-Chris- 
tian  communities.  (1)  The  categorization  of  the  earliest  Jerusalem  community  of  Christians  as  a 
sect  or  an  apocalyptic  sect  obscures  rather  than  illuminates  the  historical  situation.  (2)  The 
mobility  of  the  Hellenists  stemmed  from  the  particular  political,  economic,  and  religious  condi¬ 
tions  in  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  not  from  a  fundamental  continuity  of  life-style  with  Jesus  the 
itinerant  charismatic.  (3)  The  application  of  the  terms  “love  patriarchalism”  and  “institutional 
church”  to  the  early  Hellenistic-Christian  communities  is  not  justified.  Altogether  the  historical 
development  of  early  Christianity  was  much  more  complicated  than  the  radicalism  of  the 
Jesus/sect/institutional-church  schema  allows. — D.J.H. 

593.  F.  Blanquart,  “Le  discernement  au  temps  des  jeunes  communaute's,”  NouvRevTheol 
104  (4,  ’82)  577-584. 

The  reading  of  Acts  puts  us  in  contact  with  societies  and  communities  in  which  discernment 
was  practiced.  It  reveals  that  discernment  is  a  human  task  pertaining  to  every  society,  some¬ 
thing  written  into  the  whole  process  of  conversion,  a  central  task  of  the  church  in  its  decisive 
moments  of  choice  and  evolution,  and  a  search  that  is  carried  on  gropingly. — D.J.H. 

594.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  To-Day,”  BullJohnRylUnivLibMan  65  (1,  ’82) 
36-56. 

The  article  comments  on  the  contributions  to  research  on  Acts  made  by  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
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A.  Hamack,  E.  Meyer,  F.  J.  Foakes-Jackson  and  K.  Lake,  M.  Dibelius,  E.  Haenchen, 
H.  Conzelmann,  H.  J.  Cadbury,  A.  N.  Sherwin-White,  A.  Ehrhardt,  C.  K.  Barrett,  I.  H. 
Marshall,  and  M.  Hengel.  The  study  of  Acts  is  emerging  from  a  generation  of  unnecessary 
skepticism,  and  entering  a  new  phase  in  which  its  value  is  better  appreciated  as  a  trustworthy 
source  for  our  knowledge  of  the  history  as  well  as  the  theology  of  primitive  Christianity. — 
D.J.H. 

595.  D.  Dorr,  “Great  Deeds  in  Young  Churches — the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,”  Furrow  33  (10, 
’82)  595-600. 

The  great  deeds  described  in  Acts  encourage  an  everyday  heroism  and  call  us  to  follow  the 
path  of  the  apostles.  Behind  the  apostles’  acts  lie  the  acts  of  God.  Universal  mission  and  trust  in 
the  Spirit  are  basic  themes. — D.J.H. 

596.  F.  G.  Downing,  “Common  Ground  with  Paganism  in  Luke  and  in  Josephus,”  NTStud  28 
(4,  ’82)  546-559. 

The  prayer  in  Acts  4:24-30  and  the  speeches  to  the  pagans  in  Acts  14:15-18;  17:22-31  were 
Luke’s  way  of  saying  that  there  is  common  ground  between  Christianity  and  high-minded 
paganism.  These  passages  show  striking  similarities  to  the  prayers  in  Josephus’  Ant.  1:272-273; 
4:40-50;  20:89-90  and  to  the  speeches  in  Ag.  Ap.  2  and  Ant.  8: 102-129.  Luke  and  Josephus  took  a 
very  similar  line:  The  best  antimythological  pagans  do  in  their  way  what  all  (or  all  enlightened) 
Christians  or  Jews  do  in  theirs;  one  can  only  hope  that  these  “good”  pagans  will  recognize 
Christians  or  Jews  as  allies  in  belief. — D.J.H. 

597.  B.  R.  Gaventa,  “  ‘You  Will  Be  My  Witnesses’:  Aspects  of  Mission  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,”  Missiology  [Pasadena,  CA]  10  (4,  ’82)  413-425. 

Examination  of  Luke’s  description  of  the  early  Christian  mission  in  Acts  shows  that  mission 
is  first  of  all  God’s  action,  initiated  and  directed  by  God,  in  some  cases  over  against  the  church. 
Mission  occurs  through  witnesses  who  proclaim  to  the  world,  by  word  and  deed,  the  truth  about 
Jesus  Christ.  Though  rejected  and  persecuted,  these  witnesses  remain  faithful  to  their  task  of 
telling  the  truth  to  the  world  in  language  that  the  world  can  hear. — D.J.H. 

598.  K.  Giles  $  “Is  Luke  an  Exponent  of  ‘Early  Protestantism’?  Church  Order  in  the  Lukan 
Writings  (Part  I),”  EvangQuart  54  (4,  ’82)  193-205. 

With  regard  to  baptism,  communal  meals,  and  forms  of  leadership,  Luke’s  theology  was 
simple  and  nonsacramental;  thus  it  is  better  designated  as  “early  protestant”  than  as  “early 
catholic. ' '  Acts  supports  neither  an  ex  opere  operato  view  of  water  baptism  nor  the  doctrine  of  a 
necessary  second  experience  of  the  Spirit  subsequent  to  conversion.  The  gathering  of  the 
disciples  for  the  breaking  of  bread  was  nothing  more  than  a  fellowship  meal  in  which  their 
oneness  with  each  other  and  their  ever-present  Lord  was  affirmed.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

Acts,  §  27-546. 

599.  L.  Legrand,  “The  Structure  of  Acts  2:  The  Integral  Dimensions  of  the  Charismatic 
Movement  according  to  Luke,”  IndTheolStud  19  (3,  ’82)  193-209. 

In  Acts  2,  Luke  connected  the  original  story  of  a  charismatic  outpouring  on  the  early  church 
with  the  spread  of  the  word  of  God  and  the  koindnia  expressed  in  the  sharing  of  goods.  This 
theological-literary  technique  also  appears  in  Lk  2:8-20;  4:16-37;  24:13-35;  Acts  4:31-35;  6-7; 
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and  13: 1-48.  Luke  reminds  us  in  Acts  2  that  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  integral  and  goes  beyond  an 
enthusiasm  that  could  be  merely  emotional  and  escapist. — D.J.H. 

600.  C.  K.  Barrett,  "Salvation  Proclaimed:  XII.  Acts  4:8-12,"  ExpTimes  94  (3,  '82)  68-71. 

According  to  Peter’s  proclamation  in  Acts  4:8-12,  those  who  find  salvation  in  Christ  find 
themselves  in  the  community  that  lives  between  the  ascension  and  the  parousia  and  is  directed 
by  the  Spirit.  The  "name"  in  vv.  10,  12  stands  for  Jesus  himself  (see  Acts  5:41;  cf.  1:15). — 

D.J.H. 

601.  J.  D.  M.  Derrett,  "Simon  Magus  (Act  8:9-24),"  ZeitNTWiss  73  (1-2,  ’82)  52-68. 

As  a  peripatetic  practitioner  of  the  occult,  Simon  Magus  (see  Acts  8:9-24)  sought  the  power  to 
induce  the  Holy  Spirit  in  other  people.  But  only  the  apostles  could  do  this.  Simon  was  simply 
offering  a  price  for  a  “priesthood"  subordinate  to  Peter,  who  as  steward  of  the  "kingdom" 
evidently  had  subordinate  priesthoods  (e.g.  Philip's)  under  his  control.  Since  the  exousia  Simon 
sought  was  really  a  gift  from  God, -his  offer  of  money  for  it  was  evidence  of  his  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  Peter’s  curse  of  Simon  (Acts  8:20-23)  was  a  perfect  kerem  aimed  at  straightening  out 
crookedness. — D.J.H. 

602.  [Acts  9: 1-31]  J.  Kelly,  “The  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  Emmanuel  [New  York]  88  (10,  ’82) 
563-565,  576. 

Luke’s  account  of  Paul’s  conversion  in  Acts  9:1-31  was  written  with  acute  psychological 
insight.  C.  Rogers’s  observations  on  the  process  of  personal  change  can  help  us  delineate  the 
twists  and  turns  in  Paul's  religious  and  psychological  growth. — D.J.H. 

Acts  13:1,  §  27-700. 

Acts  15-18,  §  27-614. 

603.  E.  Delebecque,  "De  Lystres  a  Philippes  (Ac  16)  avec  le  codex  Bezae,''  Biblica  63  (3,  ’82) 
395-405. 

The  Western  text  of  Acts  16:3-4,  9-10,  35-40  represented  by  Codex  Bezae  (D)  contains  many 
valuable  details,  clarifications,  and  enrichments  expressed  in  Luke’s  characteristic  vocabulary 
and  style.  These  retouches  and  additions  reveal  a  learned,  careful,  and  sensitive  personality; 
they  may  represent  Luke's  own  revision  of  his  shorter  original  account. — D.J.H. 

604.  E.  Delebecque,  “Paul  a  Thessalonique  et  a  Beree  selon  le  texte  occidental  des  Actes 
(XVII,  4-15),”  RevThom  82  (4,  ’82)  605-615. 

The  Western  text  of  Acts  17:4-15  (especially  vv.  4-6,  11-13,  14-15)  represented  by  Codex 
Bezae  (D)  contains  additions,  retouches,  and  suppressions  that  are  not  comparable  to  the 
variant  readings  found  in  other  NT  books.  The  Western  text  introduces  geographical  and  other 
details  about  Paul’s  activities  in  Thessalonica  and  Beroea,  and  en  route  to  Athens,  that  suggest 
the  knowledge  of  an  eyewitness  or  a  well-informed  writer.  Luke  himself  may  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  this  revision  of  Acts,  and  Paul  may  have  been  his  informant. — D.J.H. 

605.  [Acts  17:16-34]  R.  F.  O’Toole,  "Paul  at  Athens  and  Luke’s  Notion  of  Worship,"  RevBib 
89  (2,  ’82)  185-197. 

Luke’s  understanding  of  worship  constitutes  the  dominant  unifying  theme  of  Acts  17:16-34. 
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In  demonstrating  this  thesis,  special  attention  is  given  to  the  chiastic  structure  of  the  passage 
with  its  center  at  v.  27  (“to  seek  God”),  the  major  themes  of  ignorance  and  worship,  Luke’s 
idea  that  the  correct  worship  of  God  demands  belief  in  Jesus  and  his  resurrection,  and  the 
support  lent  by  other  NT  texts  (1  Thes  1:9-10;  Rom  1:18-32)  to  this  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

606.  H.  Kulling,  “Zur  Bedeutung  des  Agnostos  Theos.  Eine  Exegese  zu  Apostelgeschichte 
17,22.23,”  TheolZeit  36  (2,  ’80)  65-83. 

This  exegesis  of  Acts  17:22-23  discusses  its  content  and  context,  the  key  word  agnoein  (in 
extrabiblical  writings,  the  OT,  and  the  NT),  and  the  meaning  of  agnoein  in  Acts  17:23  with 
reference  to  the  Athenians’  religiosity.  Even  though  the  Athenians  showed  great  respect  for  the 
gods,  their  ignorance  of  the  God  proclaimed  by  Paul  expressed  their  sinfulness  and  distance 
from  God. — D.J.H. 

607.  E.  Delebecque,  “La  mesaventure  des  fils  de  Scevas  selon  ses  deux  versions  ( Actes  19, 
13-20),”  RevSciPhilTheol  66  (2,  ’82)  225-232. 

The  account  of  the  misadventure  of  Sceva’s  sons  according  to  the  Western  text  represented 
by  Codex  Bezae  (D)  of  Acts  19:13-20  corrects  mistakes  and  clarifies  obscurities  in  the  short 
text.  Far  from  being  a  mere  glossator,  the  person  responsible  for  the  long  text  was  well  versed  in 
the  Greek  language  and  in  Luke’s  characteristic  vocabulary  and  style. — D.J.H. 
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608.  P.  Benoit,  “Pauline  Angelology  and  Demonology.  Reflexions  on  the  Designations  of  the 
Heavenly  Powers  and  on  the  Origin  of  Angelic  Evil  According  to  Paul,”  Religious  Studies 
Bulletin  [Sudbury,  Ont.]  3  (1,  ’83)  1-18. 

This  article  presents  the  data  in  the  Pauline  corpus  about  angels  (and  demons)  and  celestial 
powers  under  three  headings:  designations,  functions,  and  morality.  Paul  took  over  the  Jewish 
tradition  of  evil  spirits  opposed  to  the  salvation  of  human  beings,  without  asking  about  the 
origin  of  angelic  evil.  Then  he  launched  simultaneous  attacks  against  the  authority  of  the 
celestial  powers  and  the  salvific  capacity  of  the  OT  Law,  with  the  aid  of  the  Jewish  tradition  of 
the  angels  as  mediators  of  the  Law. — D.J.H. 

609.  O.  Cullmann,  “La  priere  selon  les  Epitres  pauliniennes,”  TheolZeit  35  (2,  ’79)  90-101. 
This  article  also  appeared  in  French  in  Tantur  Yearbook  [§  26-944], — D.J.H. 

610.  M.  D.  Goodwin,  “Be  Imitators  of  Me,”  BibToday  21  (1,  ’83)  28-33. 

Paul’s  relationships  with  his  followers  were  characterized  by  empathy,  concreteness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  immediacy,  genuineness,  warmth,  and  respect. — D.J.H. 

611.  G.  Klein,  “ ‘Christlicher  Antijudaismus’.  Bemerkungen  zu  einem  semantischen  Ein- 
schiichterungsversuch,”  ZeitTheolKirch  79  (4,  ’82)  411-450. 

The  current  assumption  that  anti-Judaism  was  a  disastrous  episode  in  Christian  history 
capable  of  being  healed  by  a  mere  hermeneutical  revision  cannot  be  sustained.  Examination 
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of  key  Pauline  texts  (e.g.  Phil  3:2-11;  Gal  2: 15-21;  1  Cor  1: 18-25;  Romans  1-11;  1  Cor  9: 19-23; 
Rom  15:25-33)  shows  that,  for  Paul,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  stood  in  need  of  salvation  through 
Christ.  The  “participation”  model  (i.e.  Israel  and  the  church  belong  to  the  one  people  of  God)  is 
an  exegetical  disaster  and  a  distortion  of  Paul’s  theology. — D.J.H. 

612.  H.  T.  Mayer,  “Paul’s  Advent  Doxologies,”  CurrTheolMiss  9  (6,  ’82)  331-343. 

Paul’s  apokatastatic  doxologies  and  essays  focus  attention  on  the  one  God  who  rules  the 
world.  Particularly  good  examples  are  found  in  1  Cor  3:21-23;  15:22-28  and  Eph  1:3-12;  4:4-6. 
The  apokatastatic  theology  of  these  and  other  Pauline  passages  has  important  implications  for 
Advent  worship,  preaching,  and  reflection. — D.J.H. 

613.  S.  Motyer,  ‘“Always  Being  Given  Up  to  Death,’”  Churchman  95  (4,  ’81)  294-305. 

According  to  Paul,  death  is  a  constant  feature  of  life  in  this  world.  The  difference  for  Chris¬ 
tians  is  that  they  die  their  deaths  in  union  with  Christ,  whose  submission  to  death  marked  the 
defeat  of  the  “rulers”  and  our  deliverance.  The  “life  in  death”  pattern  that  Paul  found  in  the 
death  of  Christ  informed  his  whole  understanding  of  Christian  life  and  ministry. — D.J.H. 

614.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “Pauline  Missions  before  the  Jerusalem  Conference,”  RevBib  89 
(1,  ’82)  71-91. 

There  are  sufficient  indications  in  Paul’s  letters  that  before  the  Jerusalem  conference  he  had 
undertaken  missions  in  Galatia,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia.  If  it  is  admitted  that  all  these  churches 
were  founded  during  the  same  journey,  the  order  of  Paul’s  stops  as  derived  from  his  letters  and 
the  stations  on  his  second  missionary  journey  according  to  Acts  15-18  are  strikingly  parallel: 
Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Syria  and  Cilicia,  Derbe  and  Lystra,  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  Troas,  Neapolis, 
Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Jerusalem.  Such  a  close  correspondence 
forces  us  to  conclude  that  Luke  transposed  this  journey  to  the  postconference  period.  The 
journey  actually  occurred  late  in  the  period  from  A.D.  37  to  51,  probably  between  45  and 
51.— D.J.H. 

615.  J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  “What  Paul  Knew  of  Jesus,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twickenham, 
Middlesex]  12  (2,  ’81)  35-40. 

As  a  Pharisee,  Paul  could  have  known  about  Jesus’  claim  to  messianic  sonship,  his  rejection 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Law,  and  his  resurrection.  Paul’s  own  encounter  with  the  risen 
Lord  revealed  to  him  the  truth.  Before  his  independent  missionary  journeys,  Paul  was  very 
interested  in  Jesus’  sayings  and  deeds,  and  was  in  a  good  position  to  learn  much  about  Jesus. — 

D.J.H. 

616.  J.  Pytel,  “Religijne  i  spoleczne  aspekty  pracy  w  pismach  Pawfowych  (Religious  and 
Social  Aspects  of  Labor  in  Paul’s  Letters),”  StudTheolVars  20  (2,  ’82)  97-104. 

Paul’s  use  of  ergazomai  and  related  terms  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  work  has  a  religious 
value  (both  individual  and  communal)  in  that  it  perfects  human  existence,  offers  the  opportunity 
to  help  others,  and  leads  to  salvation.  Paul’s  teaching  is  summed  up  in  2  Thes  3:10. — J.P. 

617.  R.  Scroggs,  “New  Being:  Renewed  Mind:  New  Perception.  Paul’s  View  of  the  Source  of 
Ethical  Insight,”  Chicago  Theological  Seminary  Register  [Chicago]  72  (1,  82)  1-12. 

The  basic  noetic  source  of  Paul’s  ethical  teaching  came  from  within,  from  new  being  in  Christ 
and  participation  in  the  new  creation.  Paul  stressed  that  the  mind  was  now  freed  from  its 
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bondage  in  distorted  humanity  for  realizing  its  intended  noetic  possibilities  (see  Rom  1:18-32; 
12:1-2;  Phil  1:9-11).  Out  of  the  new  noetic  situation,  the  believer  must  accept  with  responsibility 
and  joy  the  opportunity  to  serve  faithfully  as  a  true  creature  of  God. — D.J.H. 

618.  P.  Sessolo,  “Strategia  e  metodo  nell’opera  missionaria  di  San  Paolo,”  EuntDoc  35  (2, 
’82)  225-232. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  describes  the  strategic  aspect  of  Paul’s  missionary  activity,  with 
specific  reference  to  his  itinerary.  The  second  part  considers  the  guiding  principles  of  that 
activity:  choosing  potential  missionary  centers,  avoiding  useless  conflicts  with  other  apostles, 
preaching  in  Jewish  synagogues,  and  seeking  to  win  all  people  to  Christ. — D.J.H. 

619.  D.  Stanley,  “The  glory  about  to  be  revealed,”  Way  22  (4,  ’82)  273-286. 

Once  the  relational  aspect  of  Paul’s  use  of  the  symbol  “glory”  is  recognized,  it  is  possible  to 
appreciate  how  deeply  personal  his  view  of  the  eschatological  process  of  human  redemption 
was.  The  ethical  dimension  in  his  conception  of  the  Christian’s  progress  toward  the  eschaton  is 
focused  sharply  in  2  Cor  4: 16-5:10  and  Rom  8: 14-26.  It  became  Paul’s  singular  privilege,  toward 
the  close  of  his  apostolic  career,  to  articulate  the  blessed  vision  of  peace  in  a  world  transfigured 
by  the  freedom  of  the  glory  of  God’s  children. — D.J.H. 

620.  A.  Tambasco,  “Pauline  Ethics:  An  Application  of  Liberation  Hermeneutics,”  BibTheol 
Bull  12  (4,  ’82)  125-127. 

Paul’s  concept  of  justice  takes  on  social  dimensions  when  placed  in  the  context  of  his  escha¬ 
tology.  If  the  justice  of  God  is  to  affirm  its  power  over  this  world  and  if  this  world  is  character¬ 
ized  by  life  in  the  flesh,  which  includes  both  systemic  evil  and  personal  sin,  then  the  justice  of 
God  must  work  its  effects  on  social  structures  as  well  as  on  individual  believers. — D.J.H. 

621.  U.  Vanni,  “Le  vie  della  salvezza  in  Paolo,”  Studia  Missionalia  [Rome]  30  (’81)  45-61. 

Paul  the  mature  Christian  apostle  viewed  salvation  as  an  actualization  of  the  potentiality  of 
the  gospel.  His  idea  of  salvation  in  Christ  transformed  the  eschatological  perspective  on  salva¬ 
tion  found  in  the  Qumran  writings,  and  went  beyond  the  Pharisaic  concept  of  the  Law  as  the 
locus  of  salvation.  No  less  original  and  interesting  was  Paul’s  understanding  of  salvation  with 
respect  to  his  Greek  cultural  milieu. — D.J.H. 


Paul,  §  27-715. 


Romans,  1—2  Corinthians 


622.  H.  Boers,  “The  Problem  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  Macro-Structure  of  Romans,” 
Neotestamentica  15  (’81)  1-11;  SvenskExegXrs  47  (’82)  184-196. 

An  important  clue  to  the  macrostructure  of  Romans  3-11  is  provided  by  the  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tions  (3:1,  3b,  5c,  9,  27a,  31;  4:1,  9;  6:1,  15;  7:7,  13;  8:31;  9:14,  19,  30;  11:1,  7,  11,  19),  which 
highlight  Paul’s  concern  with  the  Jews  and  the  Law.  The  placement  of  Rom  2: 1  suggests  that  the 
letter  was  a  paraenetic  argument  based  on  the  presupposition  of  justification  by  faith.  The 
explicitly  paraenetic  culmination  of  Paul’s  argument  occurs  in  Rom  15:7-13.  The  cutting  edge  of 
this  argument  was  that  Israel,  too,  was  saved  by  faith. — D.J.H. 
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623.  W.  S.  Campbell,  “Revisiting  Romans,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twickenham,  Middlesex]  12 
(1,  '81)  2-10. 

The  article  describes  and  evaluates  recent  studies  on  Romans  by  M.  Black,  E.  Kasemann, 
C.  E.  B.  Cranfield,  W.  Schmithals,  H.  Gamble,  E.  P.  Sanders,  and  J.  C.  Beker.  It  concludes 
with  reflections  on  the  importance  of  the  situation  at  Rome,  the  composition  of  the  Christian 
community  there,  and  the  epistle  as  an  apology  for  the  divine  purpose  in  election  whereby  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  equally  accepted  in  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

624.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Jews  and  Christians  in  Rome,”  LexTheolQuart  17  (4,  ’82)  51-58. 

After  situating  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Romans  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  Rome  and  with 
reference  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  communities  there,  the  article  reflects  on  Paul’s  new 
understanding  of  God’s  plan  for  humanity  (chaps.  1-8)  and  God’s  program  for  Jews  and  Chris¬ 
tians  (chaps.  9-11). — D.J.H. 

625.  G.  Stassen,  “A  Theological' Rationale  for  Peacemaking,”  RevExp  79  (4,  ’82)  623-637. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  Paul  wrote  not  as  a  spectator  or  judge  but  as  a  participant  in 
Christ’s  peacemaking,  facing  the  tense  reality  of  hostility  and  war  between  Jew  and  Gentile  and 
staking  his  life  and  future  missionary  journeys  on  a  particular  strategy  for  peacemaking  between 
them. — D.J.H. 

626.  D.  Zeller,  “Der  Zusammenhang  von  Gesetz  und  Siinde  im  Romerbrief.  Kritischer 
Nachvollzug  der  Auslegung  von  Ulrich  Wilckens,”  TheolZeit  38  (4,  ’82)  193-212. 

In  his  interpretation  of  law  and  sin  in  Romans,  U.  Wilckens  distinguishes  four  different 
contexts  for  the  relevant  passages:  the  situation  before  and  apart  from  Christ,  the  event  of 
justification,  the  failure  to  recognize  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  gospel,  and  the  life  of  the 
justified  ones.  The  article  examines  Wilckens’s  exegesis  of  the  passages  placed  under  these 
headings,  considers  the  interrelationship  of  the  four  contexts,  and  reflects  on  theological  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  applying  Paul’s  teaching  today. — D.J.H. 

627.  W.  Popk.es,  “Zum  Aufbau  und  Charakter  von  Romer  1.18-32,”  NTStud  28  (4,  ’82)  490- 
501. 

The  juridical  discourse  in  Rom  1: 18-32  first  states  God’s  decision  against  all  godlessness  and 
unrighteousness  (v.  18),  the  fact  that  the  condemned  have  no  excuse  (vv.  19-20),  the  basic 
failure  of  human  beings  and  its  consequences  (vv.  21-23),  and  the  absence  of  divine  responsibil¬ 
ity  (v.  24).  At  the  same  time,  vv.  21-24  constitute  the  first  of  three  parallel  sections  (vv.  21-24, 
25-27,  28-31)  delineating  human  failure  (vv.  21-23,  25,  28a)  and  the  resulting  human  misery 
(vv.  24,  26-27,  28b-31).  The  conclusion  is  given  in  v.  32.  The  key  idea  of  the  whole  discourse  is 
“without  excuse”  (see  v.  20). — D.J.H. 

628.  J.  Piper,  “The  Righteousness  of  God  in  Romans  3,1-8,”  TheolZeit  36  (1,  ’80)  3-16. 

An  analysis  of  Rom  3:1-8  shows  that,  for  Paul,  God’s  righteousness  is  neither  strict  distribu¬ 
tive  justice  nor  merely  saving  activity.  It  is  more  fundamental  to  God’s  nature  than  either  of 
these,  and  thus  embraces  both  his  gracious  faithfulness  to  his  promises  and  his  punitive  judg¬ 
ment  upon  sin.  It  is  God’s  faithfulness  to  his  own  name,  his  unwavering  commitment  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  display  his  glory.  Paul’s  opponents  erred  in  assuming  that  (1)  God’s  truthfulness 
would  abound  to  his  glory  even  if  he  indefinitely  spared  persistent  unbelievers  from  judgment, 
and  (2)  God’s  glory  would  not  abound  if  he  judged  unbelieving  Israel. — D.J.H. 
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629.  J.  H.  Roberts,  “Righteousness  in  Romans  with  Special  Reference  to  Romans  3:19-31,” 
Neotestamentica  15  (’81)  12-33. 

After  surveying  the  problems  generated  by  research  on  Paul’s  use  of  the  word  dikaiosyne,  the 
article  distinguishes  four  meanings  of  this  term  in  Romans:  putting  in  a  right  relationship,  living 
scrupulously,  a  right  relationship  with  God,  and  uprightness.  Also  included  are  a  discourse 
analysis  of  Rom  3: 19-31  and  a  deep-structure  analysis  of  some  phrases  in  Rom  3:21-26. — D.J.H. 

630.  [Rom  5:1-11]  N.  S.  L.  Fryer,  “Reconciliation  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,”  Neo¬ 
testamentica  15  (’81)  34-68. 

After  describing  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Pauline  terms  pertaining  to  Christ’s  atoning 
work,  the  article  presents  a  discourse  analysis  of  Rom  5:1-11  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
theme  of  the  exultant  joy  and  expectation  of  those  justified  through  faith  in  Christ.  Then  a 
componential  analysis  of  katallassein  and  related  terms  indicates  that  their  basic  meaning  is  the 
restoration  of  a  lost  relationship  of  friendship  with  God;  four  distinct  facets  in  this  process  can 
be  distinguished. — D.J.H. 

631.  H.  A.  Lombard,  “The  Adam-Christ  ‘Typology’  in  Romans  5:12-21,”  Neotestamentica  15 
(’81)  69-100. 

This  investigation  of  Rom  5:12-21  gives  a  discourse  analysis  of  the  passage  and  then  considers 
the  structure  of  its  argument,  its  place  in  the  macrostructure  of  the  epistle,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  an  Adam-Christ  typology,  and  the  possibility  of  polemical  intent.  The  passage 
explains  the  central  notion  of  death  versus  life  through  various  antitheses  whereby  Adam,  the 
figure  and  symbol  of  sin  and  death,  is  compared  with  and  overshadowed  by  Jesus  Christ,  the 
figure  of  righteousness  and  life.  The  frame  of  reference  for  the  original  readers  of  Rom  5: 12-21 
was  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  rest  of  the  letter,  namely  the  OT  and  God’s  dealings  with  old 
Israel. — D.J.H. 


632.  G.  M.  M.  Pelser,  “The  Objective  Reality  of  the  Renewal  of  Life  in  Romans  6:1-11,” 
Neotestamentica  15  (’81)  101-117. 

This  study  of  the  indicative  reality  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  as  stated  in  Rom  6:1-11  consists  of 
a  semantic  discourse  analysis  of  the  pericope  (plus  vv.  12-14),  a  discussion  of  the  three  cruces 
interpretum  in  the  passage  (the  meaning  of  eis  Christon,  the  referent  of  homoioma,  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  future  verbs  esometha  and  syzesomen),  a  reflection  on  the  reality  of  the  new  life, 
and  a  summary  of  its  most  important  features. — D.J.H. 

633.  [Rom  6:12-23]  F.  S.  Malan,  “Bound  to  Do  Right,”  Neotestamentica  15  (’81)  118-138. 

According  to  Rom  6: 12-23,  the  new  life  in  Christ  must  be  manifested  by  doing  what  is  right.  A 
discourse  analysis  of  the  passage  shows  how  the  various  cola  and  commata  contribute  to  the 
presentation  of  the  general  theme,  “bound  to  do  right.”  Then  a  synthesis  is  attempted  with 
reference  to  the  contrast  between  nun  dikaiosyne  and  tote  hamartia,  being  slaves  of  one  master 
only,  giving  oneself  to  God  and  surrendering  all  one’s  faculties  to  do  God’s  will,  the  teleological 
aspect,  and  divine  sovereignty  and  human  responsibility. — D.J.H. 

634.  J.  J.  J.  van  Rensburg,  “The  Children  of  God  in  Romans  8,”  Neotestamentica  15  (’81) 
139-179. 

The  concept  “children  of  God”  is  central  in  Romans  8  not  only  because  this  terminology  is 
used  at  cardinal  locations  in  the  structure  of  the  passage,  but  also  because  v.  14  is  the  nuclear 
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verse  of  the  entire  chapter.  The  article  considers  the  relevant  Greek  words,  the  structural 
location  of  the  “children  of  God”  terminology  in  Romans  8,  the  children  of  God  and  the  persons 
of  the  Trinity,  the  eschatological  aspect  (the  “already”  and  the  “not  yet”  of  being  a  child  of 
God),  the  children  of  God  as  complete  conquerors,  and  the  children  of  God  in  Romans  8  and  the 
expounding  of  the  gospel. — D.J.H. 

635.  [Rom  8:1-30]  W.  C.  Coetzer,  “The  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Eschatological  View  in  Romans 
8,”  Neotestamentica  15  (’81)  180-198. 

In  Rom  8:1-17  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  most  evident:  The  pneuma  enables  those  who 
have  been  liberated  by  Christ  to  live  truly  and  to  realize  their  sonship.  The  eschatological  aspect 
is  prominent  in  Rom  8:18-30:  The  believers  who  experience  the  intercession  of  the  pneuma 
through  their  prayers  and  are  assured  of  God’s  faithfulness  are,  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
suffering,  awaiting  the  coming  redemption  and  glorification. — D.J.H. 

636.  [Rom  8:19]  D.  R.  Denton,  “ -Apokaradokia ZeitNTWiss  73  (1-2,  ’82)  138-140. 

Contrary  to  the  contention  of  G.  Bertram  [see  §  4-144],  apokaradokia  in  Rom  8:19  and  Phil 
1:20  contains  no  negative  element  of  uncertainty  or  anxiety.  Its  meaning  is  “eager,  confident 
expectation.” — D.J.H. 

637.  J.  L.  de  Villiers,  “The  Salvation  of  Israel  according  to  Romans  9-1 1,”  Neotestamentica 
15  (’81)  199-221. 

Seven  pericopes  in  Romans  9-1 1  are  examined:  Paul’s  sorrow  and  pain  for  his  people  (9:1-5), 
the  character  of  God’s  election  of  Israel  (9:6-18),  God’s  wrath  and  mercy  (9: 19-29),  salvation  for 
all  (10:5-13),  the  remnant  of  Israel  (11:1-10),  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles  (11:11-24),  and  the 
restoration  of  Israel  (1 1:25-32).  Because  of  the  gracious  character  of  God’s  election  and  because 
of  Christ  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Paul  could  see  the  church  of  the  Gentiles  as  occupying  the  place 
of  unbelieving  Israel,  while  still  upholding  the  continuation  of  God’s  original  redemptive  inten¬ 
tions  with  Israel  as  the  historical  people  of  God. — D.J.H. 

638.  A.  Feuillet,  “Les  privileges  et  l’incredulite  d’lsrael,  d’apres  les  chapitres  9-1 1  de  l’epitre 
aux  Romains.  Quelques  suggestions  pour  un  dialogue  fructueux  entre  Juifs  et  Chretiens,” 
Esp Vie  92  (37,  ’82)  481-493,  (38,  ’82)  497-506. 

After  comments  on  the  importance  of  the  problem  treated  in  Romans  9-1 1  and  the  connection 
of  these  chapters  to  Romans  1-8,  the  first  installment  considers  Paul’s  moving  evocation  of 
Israel’s  privileges  in  Rom  9:1-5  according  to  the  following  outline:  the  Israelite’s  title  of  honor, 
adoption,  and  glory;  the  covenant  and  the  giving  of  the  Law;  the  cult;  the  promises,  the 
patriarchs,  and  the  Christ;  and  E.  Zolli’s  exemplary  passage  from  Judaism  to  Christianity.  The 
second  installment  deals  with  Israel’s  unbelief  in  relation  to  the  immutability  of  the  divine 
promises  and  divine  justice  (9:6-29),  to  human  responsibility  (9:30-10:21),  and  to  the  divine  plan 
to  procure  the  final  salvation  of  the  chosen  people  (11:1-31).  The  general  conclusion  treats  the 
universal  divine  mercy  in  the  face  of  human  sin  and  the  unfathomable  wisdom  of  God’s  plan  of 
salvation  (11:32-36). — D.J.H. 

639.  [Rom  9-11]  H.  Keane,  “The  Church  and  the  Jewish  people:  Another  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem,”  TheolEvang  15  (1,  ’82)  37-47. 

Taking  Romans  9-1 1  as  its  point  of  departure,  the  article  shows  that,  according  to  Paul,  God 
has  not  rejected  Israel;  thus  the  Jews  still  have  a  decisive  role  to  play  in  the  divine  action  in 
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history.  Although  the  church  must  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  way  to  salvation  is  through 
Jesus  Christ,  it  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  call  to  faith  through  the  gospel  was  to  the 
Jews  first. — D.J.H. 

640.  A.  Lindemann,  “Die  Gerechtigkeit  aus  dem  Gesetz.  Erwagungen  zur  Auslegung  und  zur 
Textgeschichte  von  Romer  10:5,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4,  '82)  231-250. 

Future  exegesis  of  Rom  10:5  must  start  with  the  form  of  the  text  printed  in  Novum  Testa - 
merit um  graece  (26th  ed.,  1979);  the  seven  other  forms  of  the  text  derive  from  it.  Paul  said  that, 
according  to  Moses  (see  Lev  18:5),  there  is  a  “life  in  works  (or  commandments)”  that  is 
essentially  righteousness  from  the  Law.  For  Paul  this  was  not  God’s  righteousness,  because  it 
was  not  righteousness  from  faith  (see  Gal  3:11-12). — D.J.H. 

641.  R.  Heiligentahl,  “Strategien  konformer  Ethik  im  Neuen  Testament  am  Beispiel  von 
Rom  13.1-7,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  55-61. 

In  Rom  13:1-7,  wishing  to  stress  his  paraenetic  statements  about  subordination  and  doing 
good  (vv.  3b-5),  Paul  placed  them  between  his  foundation  remarks  (vv.  l-3a)  and  his  concrete 
application  (vv.  6-7).  The  passage  was  a  theological  interpretation  of  generally  recognized 
norms  of  behavior  toward  the  state.  It  also  had  a  missionary  dimension  (see  1  Pet  2:13-17;  Tit 
3: 1-7).  Rather  than  providing  a  general  religious  legitimation  of  political  authority,  it  confirmed 
the  ethic  of  conformity  in  a  specific  historical-sociological  situation,  i.e.  that  of  a  missionary 
minority  church. — D.J.H. 

642.  B.  Frid,  “Jesaja  och  Paulus  versus  Bibelkommissionen  i  Rom.  15.12”  [Isaiah  and  Paul 
versus  the  Bible  Commission  on  Rom  15:12],  SvenskTeolKvart  58  (1,  ’82)  11-16. 

In  Rom  15:12,  Paul  quotes  (partially)  Isa  1 1:10.  The  Swedish  Bible  Commission’s  1981  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  NT  renders  Paul’s  quotation  thus:  “He  who  is  of  Jesse’s  root  will  come,  he  who 
rises  in  order  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles;  in  him  will  the  Gentiles  hope.”  The  Commission  seems 
to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  both  in  taking  estai  as  a  predicate  of  he  riza  ton  lessai  and  in 
mistranslating  it.  A  proper  understanding  of  Isa  11:10  (Hebrew  and  Greek)  and  of  the  context  in 
Romans  15  would  yield  something  like  the  following  translation:  “It  will  be,  Jesse's  root,  i.e., 
he  who  is  arising  to  lead  the  Gentiles,  in  him  will  the  Gentiles  hope.”  Or,  more  freely:  “The 
Gentiles  will  hope  in  Jesse’s  root,  i.e.,  on  him  who  is  arising  to  lead  the  Gentiles.” — B.A.P. 

643.  G.  Sellin,  “Das  'Geheimnis'  der  Weisheit  und  das  Riitsel  der  ‘Christuspartei’  (zu  1  Kor 
1-4),”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (1-2,  ’82)  69-96. 

I  he  comparison  between  Paul  and  Apollos  (see  1  Cor  4:6)  suggests  that  Paul  was  troubled  by 
the  faction  of  Apollos  the  Alexandrian,  whom  he  saw  as  his  rival.  That  wisdom  was  the  main 
element  in  Apollos’  teaching  is  confirmed  by  Acts  18:24-28  and  parallels  in  Philo’s  writings. 
Apollos  probably  saw  himself  as  a  redeemer  figure;  by  criticizing  Apollos’  followers,  Paul  was 
attempting  to  reinstate  a  proper  soteriology  at  Corinth.  This  was  the  point  of  1  Cor  3:23  ("you 
are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  God’s”). — M.A.V. 

644.  B.  Bruns,  “  ’Die  Frau  hat  liber  ihren  Leib  nicht  die  Verfiigungsgewalt,  sondern  der 
Mann  .  .  .’  Zur  Herkunft  und  Bedeutung  der  Formulierung  in  I  Kor  7,4,”  MunchTheol 
Zeit  33  (3,  ’82)  177-194. 

( I)  Paul’s  formulation  in  1  Cor  7:4  served  to  answer  an  opposing  conception  held  by  gnostic 
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circles  in  the  Corinthian  community.  By  adding  “but  the  husband  does"  and  “but  the  wife 
does,"  Paul  expressed  positively  the  nature  of  Christian  marriage.  (2)  The  theological  signifi¬ 
cance  of  1  Cor  7:4  derived  from  Paul’s  somu-theology,  which  was  antithetical  to  the  gnostic 
dualism  of  sarx/pneuma.  For  Paul,  soma  encompassed  a  person’s  entire  physical-spiritual 
existence.  (3)  In  Christian  marriage,  according  to  Paul,  the  husband  and  wife  belong  to  each 
other  completely  and  are  therefore  subject  to  each  other.  This  does  not  contradict  the  authority 
of  God  over  every  Christian,  because  it  is  the  deepest  expression  of  Christian  agape.  (4)  In 
contrast  to  the  gnostic  position,  the  exousia  of  the  other  over  one's  own  existence  (soma)  is 
central  to  1  Cor  7:4:  The  other  takes  precedence  over  the  self. — E.G.B. 

645.  W.  A.  Meeks,  “  *And  Rose  up  to  Play':  Midrash  and  Paraenesis  in  1  Corinthians  10: 1-22," 
JoumStudNT  16  (’82)  64-78. 

In  the  Christian  homily  used  by  Paul  in  1  Cor  10:1-13,  the  five  parallel  clauses  signaled  by 
pantes  (vv.  1-4)  and  the  five  negative  statements  about  “some  of  them”  (vv.  7-10)  are  punctu¬ 
ated  and  linked  with  the  paraenetic  conclusion  (vv.  12-13)  by  means  of  an  inclusion  (vv.  6,  11). 
This  elegant  symmetry  was  based  on  a  subtle  exegesis  of  the  phrase  from  Exod  32:6  quoted  in 
1  Cor  10:7  (“and  rose  up  to  play").  Recognition  of  vv.  1-13  as  a  previously  composed  homily 
contributes  greatly  to  our  understanding  of  Paul's  applications  in  vv.  14-22  and  the  course  of  his 
argument  in  chaps.  8-10. — D.J.H. 

646.  P.  Sigal,  “Another  Note  to  1  Corinthians  10.16,”  NTStud  29  (1,  '83)  134-139. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  D.  Cohn-Sherbok  [§  26-451],  the  cup  referred  to  by  Paul  in  1  Cor 
10:16  and  the  cup  mentioned  in  Mt  26:27  were  identical.  Both  were  the  second  cup  of  the 
Passover  Seder,  not  the  third  cup  of  brkt  hmzwn  or  the  fourth  cup  of  brkt  hsyr. — D.J.H. 

647.  [1  Cor  11:17-34]  F.  Hahn,  “Herrengedachtnis  und  Herrenmahl  bei  Paulus,"  Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch  [Trier]  32  (3,  ’82)  166-177. 

(1)  The  phrase  “in  remembrance  of  me”  in  1  Cor  1 1:24-25  signifies  the  act  of  “re-presenting” 
the  death  of  Jesus  as  saving  event.  (2)  The  Lord’s  Supper  takes  Christians  into  the  saving 
activity  of  Christ  and  allows  them  to  participate  in  his  sphere  of  salvation  (1  Cor  11:17-34; 
10:1-4,  16-17).  (3)  The  Lord’s  Supper  both  constitutes  and  expresses  the  oneness  of  God’s 
church. — D.J.H. 


648.  J.  M.  Bassler,  “1  Cor  12:3 — Curse  and  Confession  in  Context,"  JournBibLit  101  (3,  ’82) 
415-418. 

The  relationship  between  1  Cor  12:2  and  12:3  is  one  of  analogy:  By  appealing  to  the  Corin¬ 
thians’  experience  with  pagan  cults  in  which  the  daimon  exercised  total  control  over  their 
actions,  Paul  urged  them  to  recognize  the  controlling  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  their 
confession  of  Christian  faith.  The  reference  to  cursing  Jesus  in  v.  3a  was  a  literary  device 
formulated  by  Paul  to  lend  emphasis  by  way  of  contrast  to  the  main  point  expressed  in 
v.  3b.— D.J.H. 

649.  [1  Cor  12:13]  E.  R.  Rogers,  “ Epotisthemen  Again,"  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  139-142. 

G.  J.  Cuming’s  interpretation  of  epotisthemen  in  1  Cor  12:13  as  a  reference  to  the  rite  of 
baptism  administered  by  affusion  [§  25-980]  is  doubtful.  Since  the  primary  meaning  of potizein  is 
“to  give/cause  to  drink,”  the  most  obvious  translation  of  the  phrase  in  which  it  appears  is,  “We 
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were  all  caused  to  drink  one  Spirit."  This  idea  of  drinking  the  Spirit  is  compatible  with  the 
OT  evidence. — D.J.H. 

650.  T.  G.  Bucher,  "Nochmals  zur  Beweisfiihrung  in  1.  Korinther  15,12-20,"  TheolZeit  36  (3, 
’80)  129-152. 

Paul's  argument  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  in  1  Cor  15:12-20  is  logically  irreproachable 
[see  §  19-1037].  The  objections  made  to  Bucher’s  analysis  by  K.  G.  Sandelin  in  Die  Ausein- 
andersetzung  mit  der  Weisheit  in  l  Korinther  15  ( 1976)  and  by  M.  Bachmann  [§  24-179]  rest  on 
speculations,  misunderstandings,  and  logical  lapses.  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas  under¬ 
stood  the  logic  of  Paul's  argument. — D.J.H. 

651.  J.  Lambrecht,  "Paul’s  Christological  Use  of  Scripture  in  1  Cor.  15.20-28,”  NTStud  28  (4, 
’82)  502-527. 

In  1  Cor  15:20-22  Paul  dealt  with  Christ’s  resurrection  as  the  firstfruits  of  our  own  resurrec¬ 
tion.  He  explained  it  with  the  Adam-Christ  typology  based  on  and  later  worked  out  (see 
vv.  44b-49)  in  a  christological  and  eschatological  reflection  on  Genesis  1-3.  Paul's  thesis  in  1  Cor 
15:23-28  was  the  order  of  eschatological  events.  Here  he  seems  to  have  depended  on  apoca¬ 
lyptic  traditions,  which  he  changed  and  de-eschatologized  in  vv.  23-24,  and  then  in  vv.  25-28 
confirmed  and  explained  by  his  christological  and  eschatological  interpretations  of  Psalms  1 10 
and  8,  psalms  already  used  and  probably  combined  before  him. — D.J.H. 

652.  [2  Cor]  W.  L.  Lane,  "Covenant:  The  Key  to  Paul’s  Conflict  with  Corinth,”  TynBull  33 
(’82)  3-29. 

Paul  recognized  that  his  function  as  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  was  determined  by  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  prophetic  office  in  the  service  of  the  new  covenant.  Perceiving  the  cause  of 
disruption  in  the  community  at  Corinth  as  disregard  for  the  provisions  of  the  new  covenant,  he 
assumed  the  role  of  messenger  of  the  covenant  lawsuit.  This  insight  provides  a  necessary  key 
for  appreciating  the  character,  content,  and  unity  of  2  Corinthians. — D.J.H. 

653.  [2  Cor  2:14-17]  M.  E.  Thrall,  "A  Second  Thanksgiving  Period  in  II  Corinthians,”  Journ 
StudNT  16  (’82)  101-124. 

All  previous  suggestions  about  the  logical  connection  between  2  Cor  2:12-13  and  2:14-17  are 
open  to  criticism  at  sorhe  point.  Furthermore,  the  problem  of  discontinuity  is  not  to  be  solved 
either  by  supposing  that  2:12-13  somehow  became  displaced  or  by  hypothesizing  that  2:14-7:4 
constituted  a  separate  letter.  It  is  best  to  view  2: 14-17  as  the  second  thanksgiving  period  within  a 
letter  that  runs  from  1:1  to  (at  least)  7:16.  This  theory  strengthens  the  case  against  identifying 
chaps.  10-13  with  the  "sorrowful  letter." — D.J.H. 

Galatians — Philemon 

654.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  "The  Relationship  between  Paul  and  Jerusalem  according  to  Galatians  1 
and  2,”  NTStud  28  (4,  ’82)  461-478. 

The  problem  of  Paul's  relations  with  the  Jerusalem  church  can  be  focused  most  usefully  by 
scrutinizing  four  key  verbs  in  Galatians  1-2:  prosanethemen  (1:16),  historesai  (1:18),  ane- 
themen  (2:2),  and  prosanethento  (2:6).  In  order  to  make  sense  of  the  somewhat  confusing 
picture  presented  in  these  chapters,  it  is  necessary  to  postulate  a  threefold  distinction:  ( 1)  Paul 
maintained  the  independence  of  his  gospel  and  apostleship  as  to  its  validity  and  authority. 
(2)  He  acknowledged  his  earlier  dependence  on  the  Jerusalem  leadership.  (3)  By  the  time  he 
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wrote  to  the  Galatians,  he  was  no  longer  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Jerusalem  to 
the  same  extent. — D.J.H. 

655.  R.  Y.  K.  Fung,  “A  Note  on  Galatians  2:3-8,"  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (1,  ’82)  49-52. 

The  arguments  proposed  by  D.  Warner  {ExpTimes  62  [1950-51]  380)  for  holding  that  Gal  2:3-8 
is  an  interpolation  (perhaps  by  Titus) — the  lack  of  smoothness  it  imposes,  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  between  v.  6  and  vv.  9-10,  the  peculiar  vocabulary — are  not  probative.  J.  C.  O’Neill’s 
conjecture  that  kathds  Petros  tes  peritomes  and  Petrq  in  vv.  7-8  are  glosses  is  not  convincing 
either. — D.J.H. 


656.  R.  N.  Longenecker,  "The  Pedagogical  Nature  of  the  Law  in  Galatians  3:19-4:7,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  25  (1,  ’82)  53-61. 

Paul  used  the  analogy  of  the  pedagogue  (Gal  3:24-25)  and  the  illustration  of  the  son  in  a 
patrician  household  (4: 1-7)  to  make  the  point  that  custodial  care  comes  to  an  end  at  a  time  set  by 
the  father,  resulting  in  mature  freedom  and  full  possession  of  all  that  had  been  promised  by  the 
father.  Paul’s  argument  in  Gal  3:19^1:7  was  against  any  need  for  a  nomistic  life-style,  because 
such  a  life  controlled  by  the  Law  was  instituted  by  God  only  for  the  period  of  his  people’s 
spiritual  minority  and  until  Christ  should  come. — D.J.H. 

657.  [Eph]  C.  B.  Hoch,  “The  Significance  of  the  sy/?-Compounds  for  Jew-Gentile  Relation¬ 
ships  in  the  Body  of  Christ,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (2,  ’82)  175-183. 

Attention  to  eleven  sy^-compounds  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Ephesians  underscores  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  recognizing  (1)  the  continuity  of  salvation  history  in  the  presence  of  the  elect  remnant 
of  Israel  within  the  church,  and  (2)  the  discontinuity  between  the  Testaments  in  the  inclusion  of 
the  Gentiles  on  an  equal  basis  with  Jews  so  that  both  might  share  in  the  messianic  salvation. — 
D.J.H. 

658.  H.  P.  Hamann,  "Church  and  Ministry:  An  Exegesis  of  Ephesians  4:1-16,”  LuthTheol 
Journ  16  (3,  ’82)  121-128. 

This  exposition  of  Eph  4:1-16  discusses  the  beginning  of  the  exhortation  (vv.  1-3),  the  perfect 
unity  of  the  church  (vv.  4-6),  the  relevance  of  the  quotation  from  Ps  68: 18  (vv.  7-10),  the  offices 
and  their  purpose  (vv.  1 1-12),  and  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ  (vv.  13-16).  It  concludes 
with  comments  on  the  significance  of  the  text  for  understanding  church  unity  and  ministry. — 
D.J.H. 

Eph  5:32,  §  27-728. 

Phil  1:20,  §  27-636. 

659.  C.  S.  Rodd,  “Salvation  Proclaimed:  XI.  Colossians  2:8-15,”  ExpTimes  94  (2,  ’82)  36-41. 

This  exposition  of  Col  2:8-15  concentrates  on  the  metaphors  used  to  describe  the  salvation 
that  the  Christian  receives  from  Christ,  trying  to  discover  what  pictures  Paul's  words  would 
have  conjured  up  in  the  minds  of  his  readers.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  verb  "make  a 
prey,”  circumcision  and  baptism,  the  prepositions,  the  subject  of  the  verbs  in  vv.  13-15,  the 
"bond,”  and  the  triumphal  procession. — D.J.H. 

1  Thes,  §  27-446. 
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660.  W.  Horbury,  “I  Thessalonians  ii.  3  as  Rebutting  the  Charge  of  False  Prophecy,"  Journ 
TheolStud  33  (2,  ’82)  492-508. 

Paul’s  statement  about  the  origin  of  his  paraklesis  in  1  Thes  2:3  should  be  interpreted  in  the 
context  of  charges  of  false  prophecy.  This  approach  is  suggested  by  patristic  commentaries,  the 
vocabulary  in  the  verse  ( paraklesis ,  plane,  akatharsia,  dolos ),  and  other  features  of  1  Thes¬ 
salonians.  The  verse  may  be  rendered  periphrastically  as  follows:  “Our  prophetic  exhortation 
arises  not  from  seduction  to  apostasy,  nor  from  the  spiritual  uncleanness  which  possesses  the 
false  prophet;  it  is  not  preached  with  the  guileful  insincerity  which  would  cover  falsehood." — 
D.J.H. 


Hebrews 

661.  G.  MacRae,  "A  Kingdom  That  Cannot  Be  Shaken:  The  Heavenly  Jerusalem  in  the  Letter 
to  the  Hebrews,"  Tantur  Yearbook  [Jerusalem]  (’79-’80)  27-40. 

According  to  Hebrews,  Christian  life  is  spiritual  pilgrimage  toward  a  radically  spiritualized 
sanctuary,  a  heavenly  Jerusalem,  and  an  eternal,  otherworldly,  unshakable  kingdom,  which  is  a 
present  reality  for  the  Christian  because  Christ  has  already  entered  it.  But  the  author-preacher 
also  insisted  on  the  idea  of  going  outside  the  camp  to  live  lives  of  ethical  responsibility  and 
Fidelity  in  the  world  (see  Heb  13:10-13). — D.J.H. 

662.  J.  Frankowski,  “Pierwotne  hymny  chrzescijariskie  cytowane  w  Nowym  Testamencie 
(Proba  rewizji  problemu  w  swietle  Hbr  1,3)  (Les  hymnes  chretiens  primitifs  cite's  dans  le 
Nouveau  Testament  [Essai  de  revision  du  probleme  a  la  lumiere  de  He  1,3]),"  StudTheol 
Vars  20  (2,  ’82)  83-96. 

A  careful  analysis  of  Heb  1:3  reveals  that  the  “hymn"  contained  in  the  verse  was  not  quoted 
but  was  freshly  composed  by  the  author  from  christological  themes,  ideas,  and  motifs  popular  in 
the  1st  century.  A  similar  analysis  of  other  so-called  quoted  hymns  might  prove  equally  enlight¬ 
ening  and  lead  to  a  reassessment  of  a  long  unchallenged  assumption. — J.P. 

663.  C.  J.  A.  Hickling,  “John  and  Hebrews:  The  Background  of  Hebrews  2.10-18,"  NTStnd 
29  (1,  ’83)  112-116. 

There  are  striking  resemblances  in  thought  and  expression  between  Heb  2:10-18  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  The  Christian  tradition  shared  by  the  author  of  Hebrews  and  John  was  char¬ 
acterized  by  great  depth  and  imagination  in  its  view  of  what  God  is  to  Jesus  and  what  Jesus  is  to 
us. — D.J.H. 

664.  L.  P.  Trudinger,  “The  Gospel  Meaning  of  the  Secular:  Reflections  on  Hebrews  13:10- 
13,"  EvangQuart  54  (4,  ’82)  235-237. 

Heb  13:10-13  stresses  the  radical  difference  between  the  Atonement  Day  sacrifice  and 
Christ’s  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  The  place  of  God’s  presence  is  now  outside  the  gate,  in  the 
secular  world  where  and  for  which  Christ  died. — D.J.H. 

Catholic  Epistles 

665.  L.  T.  Johnson,  “The  Use  of  Leviticus  19  in  the  Letter  of  James,"  JournBibLit  101  (3,  ’82) 
391-401. 

Beginning  with  clues  derived  from  the  use  of  Lev  19:12-18  in  Sentences  of  ps.-Phocy tides 
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9-2 1 ,  the  article  shows  that,  in  addition  to  the  direct  quotation  of  Lev  19: 18b  in  Jas  2:8,  the  letter 
of  James  contains  verbal  or  thematic  allusions  to  Lev  19: 12-18  in  Jas  2: 1, 9;  4: 1 1 ;  5:4,  9,  12,  20. 
James  regarded  the  royal  law  by  which  Christians  are  to  live  and  the  law  of  liberty  by  which 
they  are  to  be  judged  as  explicated  concretely  and  specifically  not  only  by  the  Decalogue  (2:11) 
but  also  by  the  commands  found  in  Lev  19:12-18. — D.J.H. 

666.  J.  Marcus,  “The  Evil  Inclination  in  the  Epistle  of  James,”  CathBibQuart  44  (4,  '82) 
606-621. 

The  phrase  he  idia  epithymia  in  Jas  1:14  (see  4:5)  corresponds  to  the  OT  and  Jewish  concept 
of  the  evil  inclination  (yeser).  The  main  part  of  the  article  traces  the  yeser-idea  through  the  OT, 
Sirach  (especially  15:11-20),  the  Qumran  literature,  Philo’s  writings,  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  and  rabbinic  literature.  The  concluding  section  shows  how  relevant  the  yeser-idea  is 
for  understanding  various  sections  of  the  epistle  and  suggests  that,  according  to  James,  the  ideal 
sage  observes  the  Law  and  overcomes  his  evil  inclination. — D.J.H. 

667.  H.  Neitzel,  “Eine  alte  crux  interpretum  im  Jakobusbrief  2:18,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4,  ’82) 
286-293. 

When  Jas  2:18  is  punctuated  properly,  the  following  translation  emerges:  “But  someone  will 
say:  Do  you  have  faith? — And  I  (will  say):  I  have  works.  Show  me  your  faith  without  works, 
and  I  will  show  you  faith  from  my  works.”  The  form  of  the  verse  is  in  no  way  strange,  but 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  style  of  philosophical  dialogue  (Plato)  and  popular  philosophical 
diatribe  (Epictetus,  Plutarch).  Moreover,  it  accords  with  the  linguistic  usage  of  the  NT. — 
D.J.H. 

668.  D.  Sylva,  “A  1  Peter  Bibliography,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (1,  ’82)  75-89. 

This  bibliography  of  research  on  1  Peter  covers  (1)  books  and  dissertations,  and  (2)  articles. 
In  each  section  the  items  are  listed  alphabetically  according  to  author’s  surname. — D.J.H. 

669.  [1  Pet  1:3-12]  D.  E.  Hiebert,  “Peter’s  Thanksgiving  for  Our  Salvation,”  Stadia  Missionalia 
[Rome]  29  (’80)  85-103. 

Although  1  Pet  1:3-12  is  constructed  as  a  grammatical  unit,  its  contents  fall  readily  into  three 
divisions:  Peter  describes  the  salvation  that  he  celebrates  (vv.  3-5),  reminds  his  readers  of  their 
paradoxical  experiences  in  connection  with  this  salvation  (vv.  6-9),  and  points  to  three  realities 
that  magnify  this  salvation  (vv.  10-12). — D.J.H. 

670.  [1  Pet  1:3-4:11]  J.  R.  Vidigal,  “A  Catequese  Batismal  na  Primeira  Carta  de  Sao  Pedro,” 
RevistCultBib  5  (19-20,  ’81)  76-84. 

1  Pet  1:3-4:11  is  a  baptismal  catechesis  directed  to  the  newly  converted.  It  relates  their 
baptism  to  the  history  of  salvation  (the  flood,  the  exodus,  Easter),  shows  how  each  baptized 
Christian  exercises  the  functions  of  priest,  prophet,  and  king,  and  touches  on  the  results  of 
baptism  (regeneration,  participation  in  the  covenant,  living  according  to  the  law  of  holiness). — 
D.J.H. 

671.  D.  Hill,  “  ‘To  Offer  Spiritual  Sacrifices  .  .  .’  (I  Peter  2:5):  Liturgical  Formulations  and 
Christian  Paraenesis  in  1  Peter,”  JournStudNT  16  (’82)  45-63. 

This  exploration  of  the  relation  between  liturgical  expression  and  Christian  living  according 
to  1  Peter  focuses  on  the  opening  benediction  in  1:3-9,  the  hymn  about  the  suffering  Christ  in 
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2:22-24,  and  the  confession  of  faith  in  3: 18-22.  Although  they  represent  different  literary  genres, 
these  three  passages  agree  that  liturgical  action  must  reflect,  give  direction  to,  and  strengthen 
the  life  of  the  Christian  community.  Thus  the  “spiritual  sacrifices”  in  1  Pet  2:5  encompass  both 
participation  in  the  Eucharist  and  the  Christian’s  offering  of  everyday  life. — D.J.H. 

672.  [1  Pet  5:12-13]  G.  G.  Gamba,  “L’Evangelista  Marco  Segretario-Tnterprete'  della  prima 
lettera  di  Pietro?”  Salesianum  44  (1-2,  ’82)  61-70. 

1  Pet  5:13  suggests  that  Mark  the  Evangelist  may  have  been  the  redactor  or  scribe  through 
whom  this  first  “Roman  papal  encyclical”  was  produced.  Silvanus  (see  1  Pet  5:12)  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  bearer  of  the  letter  and  its  authorized  interpreter  to  the  communities  for  which  it  was 
intended.  He  may  have  requested  it  from  Peter  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  faith  of  the 
communities  that  he  was  about  to  visit  with  Paul’s  consent. — D.J.H. 

673.  R.  J.  Bauckham,  “2  Peter:  A  Supplementary  Bibliography,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (1, 
’82)  91-93. 

This  supplement  to  the  lists  of  studies  on  2  Peter  drawn  up  by  J.  Snyder  [§  24-566]  and  W.  G. 
Hupper  [§  25-226]  furnishes  bibliographic  data  for  fifty-five  additional  books  and  articles. — 
D.J.H. 

674.  T.  Herrmann,  “Mifosc  braterska  warunkiem  doskonafej  mifos'ci  Boga  (1J  4,12)  (Die 
Briiderliebe  als  Bedingung  der  vollkommenen  Liebe  Gottes  [1  John  4,12]),"  StudTheol 
V ars  20  (2,  ’82)  105-116. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  of  1  John  establishes  that  abiding  in  love  is  a  sign  and  an  effect  of 
union  with  God.  The  second  part  reflects  on  what  the  epistle  teaches  about  the  fullness  of  love. 
God’s  love  attains  its  fullness  when  human  beings  love  one  another. — J.P. 

1  Jn,  §  27-824. 

675.  [1  Jn  3:9]  K.  Stalder,  “In  ihm  ist  keine  Finsternis,”  IntKirchZeit  72  (3,  ’82)  191-206. 

The  apparent  contradiction  between  1  Jn  3:9  and  1:7-10  cannot  be  adequately  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  two  passages  came  from  originally  independent  sources.  The  point  of  1  Jn  3:9 
is  that  sin  and  those  begotten  of  God  are  not  on  the  same  level.  The  darkness  of  sin  is  not  from 
God  (see  1:5)  and  therefore  not  from  those  begotten  of  God;  they  cannot  sin  because  God 
cannot  sin.  But  sin  does  happen  through  us,  and  through  us  sin  has  dominion  in  the  world  (see 
1:7-10).— D.J.H. 


676.  [1  Jn  3:19-22]  J.  M.  Court,  “Blessed  Assurance?”  JournTheolStud  33  (2,  ’82)  508-517. 

The  author  of  1  John,  recognizing  the  radical  nature  of  the  demand  for  sacrificial  giving  made 
in  Deut  15:7-9,  employed  this  striking  illustration  in  1  Jn  3:19-22  to  underline  the  ethical  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  in  1  Jn  3:16-18.  This  interpretation  puts  a  different  complexion  on  the  words  and 
grammatical  problems  encountered  in  1  Jn  3:19-22. — D.J.H. 

I  Jn  4:12,  §  27-674. 

677.  F.  Hahn,  “Randbemerkungen  zum  Judasbrief,”  TheolZeit  37  (4,  ’81)  209-218. 

The  principle  of  tradition  invoked  in  Jude  3,  20  (see  v.  17)  is  typical  for  the  postapostolic 
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period.  The  opponents  are  condemned  for  deviating  from  the  tradition,  and  their  actions  are  set 
within  the  framework  of  OT  and  church  history  (vv.  14-19).  The  epistle  of  Jude  originated 
between  A.D.  90  and  120  in  a  Hellenistic  Jewish-Christian  community  that  was  oriented  to 
Palestinian-Jewish  Christianity  (thus  the  pseudonym  Jude). — D.J.H. 

Revelation 

678.  T.  Finan,  “Blood-dimmed  Tide?  Thoughts  on  the  Apocalypse,”  Furrow  33  (11,  '82) 
659-666. 

In  Revelation  the  historical  trials  are  evoked  in  terms  that  are  visionary,  imagistic,  and 
obscure.  Penetrating  to  the  mystery  of  iniquity,  the  apocalyptist  looked  to  the  time  when  inquity 
would  be  overcome. — D.J.H. 

679.  W.  Riley,  “Temple  Imagery  and  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Ancient  Near  Eastern  Temple 
Ideology  and  Cultic  Resonances  in  the  Apocalypse,”  ProclrBibAssoc  6  (’82)  81-102. 

In  Revelation  the  temple  was  the  locus  of  divine  majesty;  the  safety  and  security  associated 
with  the  deity’s  residence  in  ancient  Near  Eastern  thought  emerged,  in  Revelation,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  earthly  temple  and  the  eschatological  temple.  God’s  power  emanated  from  the 
heavenly  temple,  and  his  victory  in  the  cosmic  combat  resulted  in  enthronement  in  the  eschato¬ 
logical  temple  as  king  without  opposition.  The  temple  imagery  in  Revelation  adds  weight  to  the 
case  for  an  enthronement  festival  on  Zion  in  OT  times  and  its  continuing  influence  in  NT 
times. — D.J.H. 


680.  [Rev  2-3]  J.  E.  Rosscup,  “The  Overcomer  of  the  Apocalypse,”  GraceTheolJouru  3  (2, 
’82)  261-286. 

In  the  letters  to  the  seven  churches  in  Revelation  2-3,  Christ  promises  blessings  for  those  who 
overcome  {nikad).  According  to  biblical  terminology  and  exegesis,  the  overcomers  are  all  the 
saved.  The  rewards  promised  to  the  overcomers  fit  well  with  this  interpretation. — D.J.H. 

681.  [Rev  3:3]  R.  Bauckham,  “Synoptic  Parousia  Parables  Again,”  NTStud  29  (1,  '83)  129- 
134. 

There  are  some  interesting  allusions  to  the  parousia  parables  [see  §  21-528]  in  Ascension  of 
Isaiah  4:16;  Sibylline  Oracles  2:177-183;  Methodius,  Symposium  5:2;  Epiphanius,  bluer. 
69.44. 1 ;  and  Epistle  of  the  Apostles  43.  These  allusions  illuminate  the  process  of  “deparaboliza¬ 
tion”  and  the  tradition  history  of  the  parables. — D.J.H. 

Rev  3:20,  §  27-681. 

682.  [Rev  6:8-9]  G.  M.  Browne,  “An  Old  Nubian  Fragment  of  Revelation,”  StudPap  20  (2, 
’81)  73-82. 

The  small  parchment  fragment  from  the  Berlin  Museum  (P.  13998)  published  by  F.  L.  Griffith 
in  The  Nubian  Texts  of  the  Christian  Period  (1913)  contains  the  remnants  of  an  Old  Nubian 
translation  of  Rev  6:8-9  and  6: 15-7:1.  This  article  provides  a  transcription  of  the  text,  a  line-by- 
line  commentary  dealing  with  problems  of  interpretation  and  reconstruction,  and  a  restoration 
and  English  translation. — D.J.H. 

Rev  6:15-7:1,  §  27-682. 
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683.  [Rev  11:4]  K.  A.  Strand,  “The  Two  Olive  Trees  of  Zechariah  4  and  Revelation  11,” 
AndUnivSemStud  20  (3,  ’82)  257-261. 

Whereas  in  Zechariah  4  the  one  lampstand  refers  to  Zerubbabel,  in  Rev  1 1:4  the  two  lamp- 
stands  refer  to  God’s  word  in  its  twofold  aspect  of  OT  prophetic  forecast  and  NT  confirmatory 
proclamation.  Thus  a  symbolic  representation  derived  from  the  OT  has  been  varied  and  used  in 
another  relevant  way. — D.J.H. 

684.  R.  Bergmeier,  “Altes  und  Neues  zur  ‘Sonnenfrau  am  Himmel  (Apk  12).’  Religions- 
geschichtliche  und  quellenkritische  Beobachtungen  zu  Apk  12:1-17,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (1-2, 
’82)  97-109. 

The  form  of  Rev  12:1-17  is  that  of  Jewish  apocalyptic,  except  for  the  Christian  interpretation 
of  the  story  as  concerning  Christ  the  victorious  Lamb  (see  vv.  10-11).  But  its  content  does  not  fit 
the  early  Christian  proclamation  about  Jesus.  After  pointing  out  the  limits  to  comparing  the 
figure  of  the  woman  with  the  goddess  Isis,  the  article  argues  that  the  myth  in  Rev  12: 1-17  proves 
ancient  Judaism's  use  of  foreign  material  in  apocalyptic  contexts;  consequently,  such  writ¬ 
ings  might  be  clarified  by  knowledge  of  the  mythological  sources.  The  apocalpytic  writer 
modified  the  myth  to  make  it  harmonize  with  a  theology  of  the  remnant  of  Israel.  The  author  of 
Revelation  then  added  the  specifically  Christian  elements,  especially  v.  17,  which  offers  a 
reason  for  the  persecution  of  those  who  “bear  testimony  to  Jesus.” — M.A.V. 

Rev  16:15,  §  27-681. 

683.  W.  H.  Shea,  “Chiasm  in  Theme  and  by  Form  in  Revelation  18,”  AndUnivSemStud  20  (3, 
’82)  249-256. 

The  chiastic  structure  of  Revelation  18  outlined  by  K.  A.  Strand  [§  27-275]  on  the  basis  of 
thematic  relations  finds  additional  support  when  the  chapter  is  studied  with  reference  to  the 
literary  forms  in  which  the  thematic  units  are  cast.  Revelation  18  contains  eight  hymns  of 
judgment  on  or  lament  over  Babylon  (vv.  2b-3,  4b-8,  10b,  14,  1 6- 1 7a,  19b,  20,  2 1  b-24),  along 
with  prose  introductions  (vv.  2a,  4a,  9- 10a,  1 1-13,  15,  17b- 19a,  21a).  The  material  is  arranged  in 
an  ABCDD'C'B'A'  pattern. — D.J.H. 

686.  T.  F.  Glasson,  “The  Last  Judgment — in  Rev.  20  and  Related  Writings,”  NTStud  28  (4, 
’82)  528-539. 

When  the  relevant  writings  are  examined,  it  soon  becomes  clear  that  the  word  “judgment” 
can  cover  a  diversity  of  meanings.  This  article  discusses  the  various  judgment  scenes  in  the 
Bible,  extrabiblical  literature  roughly  contemporary  with  Revelation  20  (4  Ezra,  2  Baruch, 
Sibylline  Oracles,  /  Enoch,  Psalms  of  Solomon,  Assumption  of  Moses,  Jubilees)  and  other 
writings.  It  concludes  that  the  “last  judgment”  should  be  regarded  as  a  pictorial  representation 
of  a  transcendent  reality. — D.J.H. 

687.  R.  Trevijano  Etcheverria,  “  kEl  discurso  profetico  de  este  libro’  (Apoc  22,  7. 10. 18-19),” 
Salmanticensis  29  (3,  ’82)  283-308. 

Toward  its  conclusion,  the  book  of  Revelation  describes  itself  as  a  prophetic  discourse  (see 
22:7,  10,  18-19).  The  prophetic  nature  of  the  work  is  confirmed  by  its  many  references  to 
prophets,  its  shape  as  a  prophetic  book,  its  use  of  prophetic  expressions  and  literary  forms,  and 
its  presentation  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  in  a  prophetic  framework.  Even  though  John  did  not 
attribute  to  himself  the  title  “prophet,”  he  consciously  situated  himself  in  the  tradition  of  the 
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OT  prophets  and  evidently  acted  as  a  prophet.  He  probably  wrote  his  book  of  prophecy  against 
the  background  of  the  Neronian  persecution  and  the  calamities  that  shook  Rome  after  Nero's 
death. — D.J.H. 
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688.  C.  H.  Bullock,  “Ezekiel,  Bridge  Between  the  Testaments,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25  (1, 
’82)  23-31. 

The  activity  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  foreshadowed  Jesus’  prophetic  activity  with  respect  to  his 
mode  of  communication,  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  use  of  the  expression  “Son  of  Man.”  The 
activity  of  Ezekiel  the  priest  foreshadowed  Jesus’  zeal  for  a  purified  Temple,  resurrection  as 
inaugurating  the  new  age,  and  sending  of  the  Paraclete. — D.J.H. 

689.  T.  Callan  ,  “Psalm  110:1  and  the  Origin  of  the  Expectation  that  Jesus  Will  Come  Again,” 
CathBibQuart  44  (4,  ’82)  622-636. 

Ps  1 10: 1  played  a  crucial  role  in  the  development  of  the  expectation  that  Jesus  would  come 
again.  (1)  The  verse  was  originally  used  as  a  prediction  of  Jesus’  resurrection.  When  it  became 
necessary  to  explain  how  Jesus  did  the  Messiah’s  work,  the  text  was  combined  with  Dan  7:13 
and  the  resurrection  was  viewed  as  Jesus’  enthronement  as  the  Son  of  Man,  with  the  end  of  the 
world  to  arrive  immediately.  When  the  world  did  not  end,  this  view  had  to  be  revised  to  provide 
for  Jesus’  assumption  of  full  sovereignty  in  the  future.  (2)  The  presence  of  “Lord”  in  Ps  1 10: 1 
was  an  important  factor  in  the  application  of  that  title  to  Jesus  in  an  eschatological  sense.  This  in 
turn  facilitated  the  transfer  to  Jesus  of  OT  language  about  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  At  this  point 
we  first  see  the  idea  that  Jesus’  assumption  of  full  sovereignty  would  be  accomplished  when  he 
returned  from  heaven  to  earth.  The  most  important  expression  of  this  idea  was  an  interpretation 
of  Ps  110:1  that  left  Dan  7:13  completely  out  of  account.  Because  of  this,  expectation  of  the 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  main  expression  of  Christian  hope  for  the  future  in  all  but  the 
Gospel  tradition. — D.J.H. 

690r.  M.  Casey,  Son  of  Man  [NT A  25,  p.  99;  §  25-62  lrj. 

A.  J.  B.  Higgins,  The  Son  of  Man  in  the  Teaching  of  Jesus  [NTA  25,  p.  302]. 

C.  Tuckett,  “Recent  Work  on  the  Son  of  Man,”  Scripture  Bulletin  [Twickenham,  Middle¬ 
sex]  12  (1,  ’81)  14-18. — Casey  and  Higgins  agree  that  references  to  Daniel  7  in  the  Son  of  Man 
sayings  are  secondary,  and  thus  they  oppose  N.  Perrin’s  view  that  a  pesher-type  interpretation 
of  Daniel  7  was  the  source  of  this  Christology.  But  according  to  Casey,  Daniel  7  used  normal 
Aramaic  idiom,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Gospel  sayings;  according  to  Higgins,  the  idiom 
explains  a  few  of  the  Gospel  sayings,  but  Daniel  7  used  a  prior  Son  of  Man  concept  that  was 
then  taken  up  by  Jesus.  Casey  sees  the  present  Son  of  Man  sayings  as  basic,  whereas  Higgins 
considers  the  future  sayings  to  be  fundamental. — D.J.H. 

69 lr.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  Christology  in  the  Making  [NTA  25,  p.  208;  §  26-1032r]. 

L.  Morris,  “The  emergence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation.  Review  article,”  Themelios  8 
(1,  ’82)  15-19. — Dunn  has  written  a  great  book,  which  will  surely  become  a  standard  work  on 
NT  Christology.  But  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  probably  took  place 
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more  quickly  and  more  spasmodically  than  Dunn  allows.  At  times  he  writes  as  though  once  we 
have  discovered  the  most  plausible  context  for  what  the  NT  writers  said,  we  have  discovered 
what  they  meant.  Finally,  he  has  not  really  proved  that  the  idea  of  Christ's  preexistence  is 
absent  from  Paul’s  thought  (see  Phil  2:5-11;  2  Cor  8:9). — D.J.H. 

692.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn,  “Was  Christianity  a  Monotheistic  Faith  from  the  Beginning?”  ScotJourn 
Theol  35  (4,  ’82)  303-336. 

The  pre-Christian  Jewish  ideas  of  glorified  heroes,  angels,  the  Son  of  Man,  Adam,  and  Sophia 
and  Logos  contained  no  real  concept  of  a  heavenly  redeemer  other  than  God  and  posed  no 
threat  to  Jewish  monotheism.  The  NT  Christologies  were  not  modeled  on  earlier  Jewish  ideas  of 
a  heavenly  redeemer;  though  Christ  in  his  exaltation  could  be  called  a  heavenly-redeemer 
figure,  he  was  so  as  a  representative  human  being  rather  than  a  second  God.  Because  the  first 
Christians  recognized  the  one  God  of  Jewish  faith  in  and  through  Jesus,  they  were  redefining 
and  not  abandoning  monotheism. — D.J.H. 

693.  R.  T.  France,  “The  Uniqueness  of  Christ,”  Churchman  95  (3,  ’81)  200-217. 

The  English  version  of  an  article  published  in  French  in  Hokhma  [§  26-262]. — D.J.H. 

694.  G.  W.  Peters,  “Jesus  of  Nazareth — The  First  Evangelizer,”  Stadia  Missionalia  [RomeJ 
29  (’80)  105-124. 

The  NT  presents  Jesus  as  both  truly  human  and  of  a  supernatural,  divine  order.  His  death  and 
resurrection  are  described  as  being  a  judgment  on  Satan,  propitiating  the  wrath  of  God  and 
reconciling  people  to  God,  and  bringing  salvation  in  all  its  fullness  to  humanity.  The  salvation 
initiated  by  God  is  inseparable  from  Jesus.  It  is  procured  for  all  but  is  nonetheless  moral  and 
spiritual  in  nature.  The  gospel  of  salvation  must  be  preached.  This  salvation  has  personal, 
historic,  and  cosmic  dimensions. — D.J.H. 

695.  D.  Stanley,  “Jesus,  Saviour  of  Mankind,”  Stadia  Missionalia  [Rome]  29  (’80)  57-84. 

In  the  Pauline  letters  salvation  is  presented  as  exclusively  eschatological,  and  thus  the  title 
soter  is  reserved  for  the  Christ  of  the  parousia  (see  Phil  3:20).  The  Lukan  writings,  with  their 
emphasis  on  “salvation  now,”  apply  soter  to  Jesus  at  his  birth  (Lk  2:1 1)  and  in  his  risen  state 
(Acts  5:31;  13:23),  as  well  as  to  God  (Lk  1:47).  With  the  expanding  “hellenization”  of 
the  expressions  of  Christian  faith  in  the  Pastorals,  Jesus  is  increasingly  acknowledged  as  soter 
(Tit  1:4;  2:13;  3:6;  2  Tim  1:10),  like  God  (Tit  1:3;  2:10;  3:4;  1  Tim  1:1;  2:3).  While  Jesus’ 
humanness  is  much  to  the  fore  in  the  Pastorals,  he  is  called  “God”  in  all  probability  in 
Tit  2: 1 1-14.  It  was  left  for  the  author  of  2  Peter  to  declare  without  ambiguity  that  Jesus  is  the 
Savior-God  of  humanity  (1:1,  11;  2:20;  3:2,  18). — D.J.H. 

696.  K.-W.  Troger,  “Jesus  als  Prophet  im  Verstiindnis  der  Muslime,  Christen  und  Juden,” 
Kairos  24  (1-2,  ’82)  100-109. 

The  first  part  of  this  article  examines  what  the  Quran  says  about  Jesus  as  a  prophet  and  his 
mission,  modern  Muslim  views  of  Jesus,  Jesus  in  the  light  of  the  whole  Quran,  and  the  source  of 
Mohammed’s  ideas  about  Jesus.  The  second  part  discusses  Jesus  as  a  prophet  according  to  the 
N  I  and  other  early  Christian  (especially  Jewish-Christian)  writings,  and  the  third  pail  reflects 
on  Jesus  as  a  "prophet"  in  Jewish  thought.  The  fourth  part  suggests  that  the  idea  of  Jesus  as  a 
prophet  could  become  a  fruitful  topic  for  dialogue  among  the  three  great  monotheistic  reli¬ 
gions. — D.J.H. 
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697.  D.  Cameron,  “Authority  in  the  Church  in  the  New  Testament  Period,”  Churchman  95  ( 1, 
’81)  22-32. 

After  reflecting  on  the  meaning  of  the  term  “authority,”  the  article  considers  authority  in  the 
world  of  the  NT,  Jesus  and  authority,  the  new  community,  and  the  emergence  of  church  order. 
The  new  Christian  community  lived  under  the  supreme  authority  of  Christ  made  known  through 
the  Scriptures  and  given  living  relevance  by  the  Holy  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

698.  J.  DU  Preez,  “Instruction  in  the  Faith,”  JournTheolSAfric  40  (’82)  61-63. 

Every  teaching  ministry  in  the  OT  pointed  toward  and  found  fulfillment  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
great  didaskalos  who  came  directly  from  God.  The  risen  Jesus  entrusted  the  task  of  teaching  his 
people  to  the  apostles  and  through  them  to  teaching  elders. — D.J.H. 

* 

699.  P.  Grelot,  “Pierre  et  Paul  fondateurs  de  la  ‘primaute’  romaine,”  Istina  27  (3,  ’82)  228- 
268. 

Taking  its  starting  point  from  J.  M.  R.  Tillard’s  L'eveque  de  Rome  { 1982),  this  article  uses  NT 
and  patristic  sources  to  demonstrate  the  importance  of  appealing  to  both  Peter  and  Paul  in 
discussing  the  function  of  the  church  of  Rome  and  its  bishop  within  the  universal  church.  The 
first  part  considers  martyrdom  as  a  foundational  act  under  three  headings:  the  problem  of 
succession,  the  connection  between  teaching  and  martyrdom,  and  the  testaments  of  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  second  part  deals  with  the  significance  of  the  apostolic  pair  “Peter  and  Paul,”  and  the 
third  part  examines  the  biblical  evidence  regarding  the  function  of  these  two  apostles  with 
reference  to  the  title  “apostle,”  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians,  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and 
Lk-Acts.— D.J.H. 


700.  O.  Knoch,  “  ‘In  der  Gemeinde  von  Antiochia  gab  es  Propheten  und  Lehrer’  (Apg  13,1). 
Was  sagt  das  Neue  Testament  iiber  urchristliche  Wortgottesdienste  und  deren  Leiter,” 
Liturgisches  Jahrbuch  [Trier]  32  (3,  ’82)  133-150. 

In  addition  to  eucharistic  celebrations,  the  early  Christians  participated  in  liturgies  of  the 
word  and  prayer  at  which  prophets  and  teachers  were  the  most  important  figures.  This  presen¬ 
tation  of  what  the  NT  says  about  such  liturgies  describes  what  went  on  at  Antioch  (Acts  13: 1-3) 
and  Corinth  (1  Corinthians  12-14  and  other  Pauline  epistles),  traces  developments  in  the  post- 
Pauline  tradition  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  1  Peter),  and  assembles  the  relevant  evidence  from 
Hebrews,  the  Pastorals,  and  Revelation. — D.J.H. 

701.  A.  Viard,  “La  Foi  des  premieres  communautes  chretiennes,”  EspVie  92  (41 ,  ’82)  545-550. 

After  comments  on  the  name  “Christian,”  the  article  discusses  the  faith  of  the  first  Christian 
communities  as  witnessed  in  Acts,  Paul’s  letters,  and  the  Gospels.  It  concludes  by  emphasizing 
faith  in  the  risen  Jesus  as  the  basis  of  the  diverse  expressions  of  faith  in  the  early  Christian 
communities. — D.J.H. 

702.  W.  Vogler,  “Die  Bedeutung  der  urchristlichen  Hausgemeinden  fur  die  Ausbreitung  des 
Evangeliums,”  TheolLitZeit  107  (11,  ’82)  785-794. 

The  existence  of  the  house-communities  in  earliest  Christianity  was  the  basis  of  all  further 
developments  in  church  life  and  work.  This  article  describes  the  significance  of  the  house- 
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communities  in  three  phases  of  early  Christian  history:  the  primitive  Galilean  and  Jerusalem 
communities,  the  Pauline  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  and  the  fusion  of  the  house-communities  into 
local  communities  during  the  second  half  of  the  1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 


Various  Themes 

703.  K.  L.  Barker,  “False  Dichotomies  Between  the  Testaments,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  25 
(1,  ’82)  3-16. 

This  article  considers  four  false  dichotomies  alleged  to  exist  between  the  OT  and  NT :  ( 1 )  The 
OT  knows  only  the  circumcision  of  the  flesh;  the  NT  speaks  of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart. 
(2)  The  OT  presents  the  letter  of  the  Law;  the  NT  reveals  the  spirit  of  the  Law.  (3)  The  OT  is  the 
Testament  of  law;  the  NT  is  the  Testament  of  grace.  (4)  The  OT  is  concerned  with  Israel;  the 
NT  is  concerned  with  the  church. — D.J.H. 

704.  J.  Blank,  “ ‘Zieht  die  Waffenrii stung  Gottes  an  .  .  .'  Gewaltlosigkeit-Krieg-Militar- 
dienst:  Im  friihen  Christentum,”  Orientierung  [Zurich]  46  (19,  '82)213-216.  [See  §  27-299.] 

The  changes  in  the  early  Christians'  attitudes  toward  nonviolence,  war,  and  military  service 
were  connected  to  developments  in  their  historical  circumstances.  In  the  earliest  communities, 
Jesus’  teachings  were  recognized  as  normative.  The  Jewish  Christians  of  Palestine  did  not  take 
part  in  the  Jewish  war  against  the  Romans;  they  preferred  to  interpret  these  events  in  the 
context  of  apocalypticism  and  salvation  history.  At  a  very  early  stage,  however,  military  images 
and  concepts  were  used  to  express  the  special  character  of  Christian  existence  in  the  world  (see 
1  Thes  5:8-9;  Eph  6: 10-20).  [The  third  installment,  in  Orientierung  46  (20,  ’82)  220-223,  takes  the 
discussion  through  the  time  of  Constantine,  with  special  attention  to  Christian  theological  and 
practical  objections  to  military  service  (especially  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  emperor)  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  Martin  of  Tours.] — D.J.H. 

705.  G.  L.  Borchert,  “The  Lord  of  Form  and  Freedom:  A  New  Testament  Perspective  on 
Worship,”  RevExp  80  (1,  ’83)  5-18. 

Seeking  some  perspectives  from  Jesus  and  the  early  church  on  how  form  and  freedom  pertain 
to  worship,  this  article  considers  Jesus  the  Lord  in  relation  to  worship,  the  Sabbath,  proclama¬ 
tion,  confession  and  creed,  cult,  song,  and  prayer,  respectively. — D.J.H. 

706.  F.  Brandle,  “Profetismo  y  sumision,”  RevistEspir  4 1  (164,  ’82)  317-332. 

The  relation  between  prophecy  and  obedience  is  rooted  in  the  prophet’s  task  of  communicat¬ 
ing  God’s  revelation  to  the  people.  This  theme  is  developed  with  reference  to  the  prophets  in  the 
context  of  the  old  covenant,  Jesus  as  the  authentic  and  definitive  prophet,  and  the  prophet  in  the 
context  of  the  new  covenant. — D.J.H. 

707.  B.  Byrne,  “Life  after  death — Some  Scriptural  Evidence  Reconsidered,”  AusCathRec  59 
(4,  ’82)  386-403. 

At  the  close  of  the  OT  period,  Judaism  had  at  its  disposal  various  ways  of  expressing  the 
belief  that  the  righteous  dead  would  enjoy  the  promised  blessings  of  salvation.  Jesus  shared 
with  the  Pharisees  a  belief  in  resurrection  as  the  mode  of  life  after  death.  The  resurrection  of 
Jesus  before  the  general  resurrection  created  an  interim  period  that  needed  theological  explana- 
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tion.  In  1  Cor  15: 1-59,  Paul  linked  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  to  Jesus'  resurrection  and  modeled 
their  risen  soma-existence  on  that  of  the  risen  Christ.  Although  the  prospect  of  eternal  life  was 
not  the  center  of  the  gospel,  it  was  a  central  element  because  resurrection  had  to  do  with  the 
inclusion  of  the  dead  in  the  final  community  of  the  kingdom. — D.J.H. 

708.  J.  D.  G.  Dunn  and  G.  H.  Twelftree,  “Demon-Possession  and  Exorcism  in  the  New 
Testament,”  Churchman  94  (3,  '80)  210-225. 

( 1)  To  dispute  the  essential  historicity  of  the  Gospel  narratives  that  depict  Jesus  as  a  success¬ 
ful  exorcist  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  and  a  grave  abuse  of  the  historical-critical 
method.  (2)  The  word  “demon”  was  only  one  way  of  describing  particular  manifestations  of 
evil  power  in  the  NT  period.  (3)  Jesus  saw  his  exorcisms  as  the  defeat  of  Satan,  as  effected  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  as  the  manifestation  of  the  final  reign  of  God. — D.J.H. 

709.  V.  P.  Furnish,  “Love  of  Neighbor  in  the  New  Testament,”  Journal  of  Religious  Ethics 
[Notre  Dame,  IN]  10  (2,  '82)  327-334. 

The  command  to  love  one's  neighbor  (see  Lev  19:18)  was  a  characteristic  part  of  Jesus' 
teaching.  Jesus  broadened  the  concept  of  neighbor,  took  the  love  commandment  as  the  her¬ 
meneutical  key  to  the  Law's  interpretation,  and  integrated  it  into  his  proclamation  of  the  coming 
reign  of  God.  The  love  commandment  was  variously  understood  and  employed  by  the  NT 
writers  (Paul,  Mark,  Matthew,  Luke,  James)  who  quoted  it.  It  was  never  isolated  from  Christ;  it 
did  not  demand  affection,  selflessness,  equality,  or  guilt. — D.J.H. 

710.  C.-F.  Geyer,  “Zur  Bewaltigung  des  Dysteleologischen  im  Alten  und  Neuen  Testament,” 
TheolZeit  37  (4,  '81)  219-235. 

All  attempts  at  theodicy  proceed  from  the  question  Why?,  which  at  least  implicitly  assumes  a 
teleologically  ordered  world,  nature,  and/or  history.  In  the  Bible  the  question  of  suffering  and 
evil  is  approached  with  reference  to  the  utter  transcendence  of  God  and  the  rational  inspection 
of  the  world  (Qoheleth),  the  inadequacy  of  the  traditional  solutions  and  the  nature  of  God  (Job), 
suffering  as  the  necessary  way  to  exaltation  (Second  Isaiah),  the  plan  of  history  and  the  revela¬ 
tion  of  its  meaning  in  Christ  (Paul),  and  the  end  of  the  present  age  and  the  coming  of  the  new  age 
(Revelation). — D.J.H. 

711.  K.  Haacker,  “Das  kommende  Reich  Gottes  als  Ansatz  sachgemasser  und  zeitgemasser 
evangelischer  Predigt,”  TheolBeitr  13  (6,  '82)  244-256. 

Jesus’  use  of  the  term  “kingdom  of  God”  was  rooted  in  the  OT  hope  for  an  ideal  king  who 
would  establish  righteousness  and  safeguard  the  community's  welfare.  Jesus  viewed  God's 
reign  as  primarily  future;  only  when  a  victory  over  Satan  occurred  was  its  present  dimension 
stressed  (see  Lk  1 1:20;  17:21).  The  fact  that  the  “kingdom  of  God”  was  a  metaphor  with  real 
content,  and  not  simply  a  cipher,  has  important  consequences  for  systematic  theology  and 
homiletics. — D.J.H. 

712.  J.  A.  Jauregui,  “Fundamentacion  blblicade  la  mision  cristiana  universal.  Panorama  de  su 
evolucion  en  la  exegesis  protestante  sobre  la  obra  salvifica  del  Jesus  terreno  a  lo  largo  de 
este  siglo,”  EstEcl  56  (218-219,  ’81)  1451-1532. 

This  systematic  reflection  on  20th-century  Protestant  exegetical  opinions  regarding  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  earthly  Jesus  and  the  Christian  mission  to  all  nations  contains  six  sections; 
liberal  theology  and  the  particularist-universalist  alternative,  the  mission  of  Jesus  and  eschatol- 
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ogy  (the  thoroughgoing  eschatology  of  A.  Schweitzer,  M.  Goguel,  and  B.  Sundkler),  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  and  the  eschatology  of  the  history  of  salvation  (O.  Cullmann),  realized  eschatology 
and  the  salvific  activity  of  Jesus  (J.  Jeremias),  the  present  state  of  the  discussion  (F.  Hahn  and 
S.  G.  Wilson),  and  the  implications  for  ecclesiology.  The  article  concludes  that,  without  the 
salvific  activity  and  teaching  of  the  earthly  Jesus,  one  cannot  explain  the  post-Easter  mission  to 
the  Gentiles. — D.J.H. 

713.  A.  F.  Johnson,  “Is  There  a  Biblical  Warrant  for  Natural-Law  Theories?”  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  25  (2,  ’82)  185-199. 

Both  the  OT  and  NT  warrant  the  belief  that  the  biblical  authors  assumed  or  taught  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  universally  accessible  moral  knowledge  of  the  divine  will  for  human  beings,  at 
least  in  basic  principles.  Moreover,  the  biblical  authors  recognized  that  these  moral  principles 
are  related  to  the  way  we  are  made  and  the  nature  of  human  social  relations. — D.J.H. 

714.  D.  Kjdner,  “Sacrifice — Metaphors  and  Meaning,”  TynBull  33  ('82)  119-136. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  reviews  the  debate  begun  by  C.  H.  Dodd  in  1931  about  the  meaning 
of  the  Greek  term  hilaskomai  and  then  considers  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  the  Hebrew 
root  kpr.  The  second  part  treats  the  symbolism  of  the  major  levitical  sacrifices:  burnt  offering, 
cereal  offering,  peace  offering,  and  sin  offering  and  guilt  offering.  The  Bible’s  sacrificial  system 
is  a  set  of  variations  rather  than  a  symphony  organized  in  a  single  movement;  there  are  aspects 
other  than  atonement  in  it. — D.J.H. 

715.  J.  Koenig,  “Occasions  of  Grace  in  Paul,  Luke  and  First  Century  Judaism,”  AnglTheol 
Rev  64  (4,  ’82)  562-576. 

The  settings  in  which  grace  was  thought  by  Paul  and  Luke  to  be  experienced  were  diverse.  In 
virtually  all  these  settings,  however,  one  senses  the  common  theme  that  occasions  of  grace 
were  fundamentally  outcroppings  of  God’s  work  in  Christ  to  extend  his  reign  throughout  the 
world.  Even  the  grace  given  to  save  individuals  and  nourish  communities  was  at  heart  a 
missionary  phenomenon,  since  it  prepared  churches  for  outreach  and  ingathering.  Paul  and 
Luke  could  identify  with  much  of  what  they  knew  about  rabbinic  Judaism  regarding  occasions 
of  grace.  Their  divergence  from  rabbinic  Judaism  came  in  the  claim  that  with  Christ’s  advent 
grace  had  become  primarily  an  expansive  phenomenon. — D.J.H. 

716.  E.  LaVerdiere,  “The  Need  for  Salvation:  A  New  Testament  Perspective,”  Chic  Stud  21 
(3,  '82)  227-238. 

The  NT  message  of  salvation  presupposed  experiences,  expectations,  and  approaches  to 
reality  that  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the  Western  world  in  the  late  20th  century.  In 
particular,  the  NT  writers  assumed  that  people  recognized  their  sins  and  knew  themselves  as 
sinners.  They  used  the  term  hamartia  to  refer  to  sin  as  an  act  offensive  to  God,  a  state  of 
alienation  from  God,  and  a  power  or  force.  This  triple  perspective  on  sin  made  the  need  for 
salvation  obvious. — D.J.H. 

717.  T.  J.  Long,  “Life  After  Death:  The  Biblical  View,”  BibToday  20  (6,  ’82)  347-353. 

In  the  OT  two  different  attitudes  toward  death  are  expressed:  At  death  the  person  ceases  to 
exist;  or  the  dead  continue  to  exist  in  Sheol.  The  NT  presents  Jesus  as  having  conquered  death 
and  as  the  source  of  our  resurrection. — D.J.H. 
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718.  T.  Longman,  “The  Divine  Warrior:  The  New  Testament  Use  of  an  Old  Testament 
Motif.”  WestTheolJourn  44  (2,  '82)  290-307. 

The  OT  motif  of  the  divine  warrior  appears  in  various  eschatological  passages  in  the  NT  with 
reference  to  the  Day  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  as  the  “cloud  rider,”  Jesus  as  the  divine  warrior  in 
Revelation,  and  the  “new  song.”  In  noneschatological  NT  passages,  it  is  used  to  describe  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  and  to  explain  the  battle  waged  by  Christians  against  the 
“powers  and  principalities.” — D.J.H. 

719.  J.  E.  Martins  Terra,  “Catequese  e  Magiste'rio  no  Novo  Testamento,”  RevistCultBib  5 
(19-20,  ’81)  5-24. 

The  article  explains  the  most  important  Greek  words  used  in  the  NT  and  related  writings  with 
reference  to  the  teaching  activity  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles:  didasko;  didaskalos;  didache  and 
didaskalia;  paradiddmi  and  paradosis;  and  kateched,  katechesis,  katechoumenos,  and 

katechdn. — D.J.H. 

y 

720.  D.  Marzotto,  “II  celibato  nel  Nuovo  Testamento,”  ScuolCatt  110  (4-5,  ’82)  333-370. 

The  first  part  of  this  discussion  of  celibacy  in  the  NT  focuses  on  the  pertinent  sayings  of  Jesus 
(Lk  14:26  and  18:29  parr.;  Mt  19:12)  and  the  challenge  of  following  Christ.  The  second  part 
examines  the  tradition  of  Jesus'  sayings  about  celibacy  as  it  was  manifested  in  itinerant  radical¬ 
ism.  1  Corinthians  7,  and  the  testimony  of  Acts.  The  third  part  treats  the  issue  of  celibacy  from 
the  perspective  of  the  redaction  of  the  Gospels,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  existence  and 
existential  situation  of  celibates  “for  the  kingdom  of  heaven”  (see  Mt  19: 12).  The  final  section 
concerns  terminology,  historical  data,  theological  considerations,  and  some  consequences. — 
D.J.H. 

721.  J.  Moltmann,  “Die  Bibel  und  das  Patriarchat.  Offene  Fragen  zur  Diskussion  iiber 
‘Feministische  Theologie,’”  EvangTheol  42  (5,  ’82)  480-484. 

Feminist  theology  is  raising  critical  questions  about  whether  and  where  the  Yahweh-faith  of 
the  OT  has  been  used  to  sanction  patriarchy  from  a  religious  standpoint  (see  1  Tim  2: 1 1-15).  It  is 
also  asking  about  the  possible  role  of  male  domination  over  women  in  the  formation  of  the  NT 
canon. — D.J.H. 


722.  G.  Muller,  “Der  Dekalog  im  Neuen  Testament.  Vor-Erwagungen  zu  einer  unerledigten 
Aufgabe,”  TheolZeit  38  (2,  '82)  79-97. 

After  stating  the  problem  regarding  the  abiding  significance  of  the  Decalogue  according  to  the 
NT  (see  Mt  5: 17- 18:  Rom  7: 12)  and  later  Christian  theology,  the  article  considers  the  history  of 
the  Decalogue  before  the  NT,  the  use  of  the  Decalogue  in  Paul's  writings,  the  polemical  context 
and  the  claim  of  superiority  in  the  references  to  the  Decalogue  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and 
the  basis  for  the  NT  acceptance  of  the  Decalogue  and  its  significance  for  Christology  (see 
Phil  2:5-11;  1  Cor  15:28).— D.J.H. 

723.  P.  Perkins,  “Power  in  the  New  Testament,”  CathTheolSocAmProc  37  (’82)  83-89. 

After  situating  the  issue  of  power  in  the  NT  in  its  sociopolitical  context,  the  article  discusses 
the  NT  war  of  images  against  the  powers  of  its  age  and  shows  how  the  charismatic  authority  of 
individuals  was  subordinated  to  the  dominant  metaphor  for  the  inbreaking  of  God's  eschatolog- 
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ical  salvation.  Just  as  Jesus/disciple  and  God's  rule  formed  an  indissoluble  combination  in  the 
Synoptic  tradition,  so  apostle  and  gospel  formed  a  fixed  metaphoric  complex  in  the  Pauline 
tradition. — D.J.H. 

724.  W.  Rordorf,  “Sunday:,  The  Fullness  of  Christian  Liturgical  Time,"  StuclLiturg  14  (2-4. 
’82)  90-96. 

Sunday  constitutes  the  source  and  the  fullness  of  Christian  liturgical  time.  This  article  dis¬ 
cusses  “the  first  day  of  the  week"  as  the  name  for  Sunday  that  the  early  Christians  found  in 
their  Jewish  setting,  “the  Lord’s  Day"  as  the  name  that  they  themselves  coined,  and  “Sunday" 
as  the  name  that  they  borrowed  from  their  pagan  environment. — D.J.H. 

725.  C.  C.  Ryrie,  “Biblical  Teaching  on  Divorce  and  Remarriage,"  GraceTheolJourn  3  (2,  ’82) 
177-192. 

The  OT  teaches  that  marriage  should  be  purposeful,  pure,  and  permanent.  It  recognizes  the 
practice  of  divorce  but  certainly  does  not  prescribe  divorce.  The  NT  disallows  divorce  alto¬ 
gether.  The  so-called  exceptions  in  Mt  5:32;  19:9;  and  1  Cor  7: 15  concern  unlawful  unions  and 
therefore  do  not  justify  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  sexual  immorality.  Since  only  death  breaks 
the  “one  flesh"  relationship,  remarriage  is  permitted  only  after  the  death  of  a  mate. — D.J.H. 

726.  P.  D.  Simmons,  “The  New  Testament  Basis  of  Peacemaking,”  RevExp  79  (4,  ’82)597-605. 

The  NT  establishes  unmistakable  imperatives  for  the  people  of  God  to  seek  God's  peace  in 
our  time.  Among  the  NT  motives  for  peacemaking  are  Jesus’  call  to  discipleship,  the  appeal  to 
the  nature  of  God,  the  definition  of  war  as  rooted  in  sin,  Jesus'  teaching  on  the  kingdom  of  God 
as  repudiating  nationalism,  and  the  eschatological  vision  of  God’s  redemption  of  the  world. — 
D.J.H. 

727.  S.  Terrien,  “The  Numinous,  the  Sacred  and  the  Holy  in  Scripture,"  BibTheolBull  12  (4, 
’82)  99-108. 

The  sacred  and  the  numinous  in  Christianity  partake  of  and  derive  from  the  holy.  However, 
the  “Hebraeo-Christian"  notion  of  divine  holiness  has  tamed  and  somehow  domesticated  the 
“numinous"  of  the  natural  phenomena  that  were  mythicized  in  the  religions  of  the  ancient  Near 
East  and  classical  antiquity.  This  notion  has  also  secularized  and  transmuted  the  “sacred"  of 
official  Judaism,  with  its  spatial  myth  of  Zion  and  the  land,  the  ontological  distinctiveness  of  its 
hierarchy,  and  the  exclusiveness  of  its  peoplehood. — D.J.H. 

728.  P.  Vonck,  “This  Mystery  is  a  Profound  One  (Ephes.  5:32).  A  biblical  reflection  on 
marriage,"  AfricEcclRev  24  (5,  ’82)  278-288. 

Against  the  background  of  ancient  Israel's  covenantal  faith,  the  article  examines  four 
key  moments  in  the  biblical  teaching  on  marriage:  Genesis  2,  Canticles,  Jesus'  stance  (see 
Mk  10:2-12),  and  Paul’s  view  (see  1  Cor  7:1-15;  Eph  5:21-33). — D.J.H. 

729.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Jesus  and  Liberation,"  ProcIrBib Assoc  6  (’82)  36-46. 

Paul  rejoiced  in  Jesus  as  the  source  of  freedom  from  the  Law,  sin,  and  slavery  to  destruction. 
Although  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  Jesus  does  not  use  the  word  “freedom,"  he  clearly  frees 
people  from  the  Law,  purely  physical  restrictions,  personal  contempt,  and  fear.  Jesus'  sover¬ 
eign  freedom  is  connected  with  the  sense  of  sonship  at  the  root  of  his  being.— D.J.H. 
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730.  G.  Wenham,  “May  Divorced  Christians  Remarry?”  Churchman  95  (2,  ’81)  150-161. 

D.  Atkinson’s  assertion  in  To  Have  and  to  Hold  (1979)  that,  according  to  the  Bible,  divorce 
entails  the  right  to  remarry  is  incorrect:  (1)  Even  the  OT  reduced  the  range  of  potential  marriage 
partners  as  a  result  of  a  first  marriage.  (2)  Jesus’  allowance  of  separation  on  the  grounds  of 
porneia  did  not  include  the  right  to  marry  again.  In  fact,  he  condemned  remarriage  after  divorce 
as  adultery.  (3)  The  early  church  up  to  A.D.  500  maintained  that  Christ  allowed  separation  but 
not  divorce  and  remarriage.  When  divorced  Christians  remarried,  they  were  usually  excom¬ 
municated.  [The  same  issue  (pp.  162-163)  contains  a  response  by  Atkinson.] — D.J.H. 

731.  F.  M.  Young,  “Salvation  Proclaimed:  XIII.  Some  Concluding  Reflections,”  ExpTimes  94 
(4,  ’83)  100-104. 

In  their  reflections  on  salvation,  the  NT  writers  did  not  simply  respond  to  what  people  wanted 
but  demanded  a  deepening  awareness  of  what  the  human  predicament  is.  The  cosmic  dimension 
unifies  the  multiple  NT  approaches:  Salvation  is  seen  as  rescue  from  this  perverse  generation, 
birth  into  a  new  community,  and  a  foretaste  of  the  new  world  to  come.  Salvation  is  not  achieved 
by  human  effort;  it  is  an  entirely  undeserved  gift,  the  renewal  of  a  flawed  creation  by  the 
creative  Spirit  of  God. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

732.  N.  FernAndez  Marcos,  “La  religion  judia  vista  por  los  autores  griegos  y  latinos,” 
Sefarad  41  (1,  ’81)  3-25. 

Greco-Roman  authors  perceived  Judaism  in  various  ways:  worship  of  a  heavenly  being  or  of 
heaven  itself,  a  cult  without  images,  a  cult  dedicated  to  an  unknown  god,  etc.  They  showed  a 
strong  tendency  to  assimilate  Yahweh  to  the  gods  of  the  Greco-Roman  pantheon  and  a  lively 
interest  in  Jewish  customs  like  Sabbath  observance.  It  is  very  probable  that  incubatio  was 
practiced  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Jerusalem  Temple  by  the  less  orthodox  Jews  of  Jesus’  time. — 
D.J.H. 

733.  R.  M.  Grant,  “The  Problem  of  Miraculous  Feedings  in  the  Graeco-Roman  Period,” 
CentHermStudProt  42  (’82)  1-15. 

This  investigation  of  feeding  miracles,  multiplications  of  bread  and  wine,  and  miraculous 
cases  of  fertility  in  the  Greco-Roman  world  considers  their  function  in  apocalyptic  eschatology, 
their  role  in  helping  people  understand  the  past  and  present,  their  relation  to  possible  pagan 
frameworks,  and  their  relation  to  the  ideas  of  providential  care  and  human  work.  [The  same 
fascicle  contains  responses  by  P.  Brown  (pp.  16-24),  K.  M.  Irwin  (pp.  25-27),  I.  Lawrence 
(pp.  28-31),  M.  R.  Lefkowitz  (pp.  32-33),  and  S.  M.  Praeder  (pp.  34-37),  as  well  as  a  list  of 
participants  (p.  38),  a  summary  of  the  discussion  inspired  by  the  paper  (pp.  39-51),  and  a 
bibliography  of  Grant’s  books  (p.  52).] — D.J.H. 

734.  H.  Remus  ,  “  ‘Magic  or  Miracle’?  Some  Second-Century  Instances,”  SecondCent  2  (3,  ’82) 
127-156. 

In  2nd-century  Christian  writings,  the  term  “magic”  was  a  convenient  label  with  which  to 
discredit  extraordinary  phenomena  attributed  to  non-Christians.  The  usual  criteria  for  demar¬ 
cating  magic  from  miracle — the  use  of  manipulation  and  material  objects,  and  compulsion  for 
base  or  mundane  purposes — are  not  entirely  adequate.  Viewed  sociologically,  the  charge  of 
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“magic”  that  pagans  and  Christians  leveled  at  one  another  served  as  a  social  classifier  to 
distinguish  one  group  from  another  (“they”  versus  “we”). — D.J.H. 

735.  W.  Schottroff,  “Die  Ituraer,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  98  (’82)  125-152,  plates  2-3. 

The  article  begins  by  describing  several  lst-century  A.D.  tomb  inscriptions  commemorating 
Ituraean  soldiers  who  had  belonged  to  auxiliary  cohorts  stationed  with  the  Roman  army  along 
the  Rhine  frontier.  The  Ituraeans’  encounter  with  Rome,  during  the  course  of  which  they 
disappeared  as  a  people  from  history,  illustrates  the  experience  of  many  conquered  peoples 
under  Roman  domination.  The  Ituraeans  originally  lived  in  eastern  Transjordan  (see  1  Chr 
5:18-22;  Eupolemos,  fragment  2),  but  they  were  driven  northward  ca.  104-103  B.C.  by  Aris- 
tobulus  and  thereafter  remained  in  the  area  of  Mt.  Hermon  and  the  Anti-Lebanon.  Strabo 
(16.2.20)  and  Josephus  {Ant.  15: 10)  describe  their  predatory  mode  of  life.  The  political  history  of 
Ituraea  (with  Chalcis  as  its  capital)  began  under  Ptolemaios  (ca.  85-40  B.C.);  the  background  of 
Ituraean  political  and  religious  leadership  derived  not  so  much  from  Hellenistic  as  from  Arab 
antecedents.  Within  fifty  years,  however,  the  impact  of  the  Roman  empire  resulted  in  Ituraea’s 
loss  of  independence  and  its  integration  into  the  province  of  Syria.  Rome’s  policy  of  forced 
recruitment  in  the  provinces  must  have  had  a  profoundly  destabilizing  effect  on  the  Ituraean 
population. — E.G.B. 

Archaeology 

736.  D.  Barag,  “A  Note  on  the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Bar  Kokhba  Coins,”  Israel 
Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  30-33. 

Bar  Kokhba  coins  have  been  found  over  a  fairly  large  area:  in  the  mountainous  regions 
west-northwest  and  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  between  Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  and  along  the 
western  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  numismatic  evidence  must  be  considered  in  any  discussion 
of  the  Bar  Kokhba  revolt. — D.J.H. 

737.  D.  Barag  and  S.  Qedar,  “The  Beginning  of  Hasmonean  Coinage,”  Israel  Numismatic 
Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  8-21,  plates  3-9. 

The  degeneration  of  the  representation  of  the  double  cornucopia  on  Hasmonean  coinage 
indicates  that  the  issues  of  Yehohanan  (Hyrcanus  I)  must  have  preceded  those  of  Yehonathan 
(Alexander  Jannaeus).  The  beginning  of  Hasmonean  coinage  thus  dates  back  to  sometime 
between  128  and  104  B.C. — D.J.H. 

738.  D.  Barag  and  S.  Qedar,  “  ymty  hhlw  hhsmwn’ym  ltbw‘  m[b‘wt?  (When  Did  the 
Hasmoneans  Begin  Minting  Coins?),”  Qadmoniot  15  (1,  ’82)  29-32. 

Against  Y.  Meshorer,  who  identified  the  Jonathan  and  Judah  of  Hasmonean  coins  with  John 
Hyrcanus  II  (67,  63-40  B.C.)  and  Judah  Aristobulus  II  (67-63  B.C.),  this  article  argues  from  their 
decorations,  especially  the  flora  surrounding  the  shofar,  and  their  inscriptions  that  the  first 
Hasmonean  coins  were  minted  by  John  Hyrcanus  I  after  he  gained  relative  independence 
following  the  death  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  in  129  B.C.  Judah  is  identified  as  Judah  Aristobulus  I 
(104-103  B.C.).— A.J.S. 

739.  E.  Damati,  “Four  Bar  Kokhba  Coins  from  Khirbet  El-‘Aqd,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal 
[Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  27-29,  plate  11. 

Of  the  four  Bar  Kokhba  coins  discovered  at  Khirbet  El-‘Aqd  (22  km.  west-northwest  of 
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Jerusalem),  two  date  from  A.D.  132/133  and  two  belong  to  the  undated  series  ascribed  to  A.D. 
134/135.  These  finds  prove  that  the  site  was  occupied  by  Bar  Kokhba’s  forces. — DJ.H. 

740.  J.  Fleming,  “The  Undiscovered  Gate  beneath  Jerusalem’s  Golden  Gate,”  BibArchRev  9 
(1,  ’83)  24-37. 

Beneath  the  Golden  Gate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem,  there  are  remains 
of  an  earlier  gate.  The  best  archaeological  evidence  for  dating  the  lower  gate  is  the  masonry  to 
the  right  of  the  straight  joint,  which  is  dated  by  most  scholars  to  sometime  before  the  Herodian 
period. — D.J.H. 


741.  R.  Hachlili  and  A.  Killebrew,  “The  Saga  of  the  Goliath  Family — As  Revealed  in  Their 
Newly  Discovered  2,000- Year-Old  Tomb,”  BibArchRev  9(1,  ’83)  44-53. 

The  so-called  Goliath  family  tomb  in  the  Jericho  hills  [see  §§  25-663,  665;  27-346]  contained 
twenty-two  ossuaries  and  thirty-two  inscriptions  on  the  ossuaries.  With  the  aid  of  a  computer,  it 
has  been  possible  to  place  twenty-eight  of  the  thirty-two  inscribed  names  on  a  family  tree.  The 
name  “Goliath”  was  probably  attached  to  the  family  because  some  of  its  members  were  very 
tall.  The  monumental  nature  of  the  tomb,  the  ritual  bath,  and  some  of  the  personal  names 
suggest  that  this  was  a  priestly  family.  The  lst-century  A.D.  dating  of  the  tomb  is  supported  by 
the  reference  to  Queen  Agrippina,  the  paleography  of  the  inscriptions,  the  pottery,  and  other 
small  finds. — D.J.H. 

742.  D.  Hendin,  “Plated  Coins  of  Bar  Kokhba,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4 
(’80)  34-37,  plate  11. 

Four  of  the  Bar  Kokhba  coins  found  since  1975  consist  of  a  thin  layer  of  silver  around  a  core 
of  bronze  alloy.  They  originated  when  plated  Roman  denarii  were  mistakenly  passed  as  pure 
silver  and  restruck  by  the  Jewish  government. — D.J.H. 

743.  A.  Kindler,  “An  Unrecorded  Hybrid  of  Antonius  Felix,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal 
[Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  24,  plate  10. 

A  coin  issued  in  A.D.  54  by  Antonius  Felix,  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea  between  A.D.  52 
and  60,  combines  an  obverse  dedicated  to  Britannicus  and  a  reverse  dedicated  to  Agrippina. 
This  hybrid  was  probably  struck  by  mistake,  due  to  a  mix-up  of  dies  at  the  mint. — D.J.H. 

744.  M.  Krupp,  “Some  Remarks  on  the  Palm-Branch/Lily  Half-Prutah  of  Alexander  Jan- 
naeus,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  22-23,  plate  10. 

The  small  half-prutah  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  published  in  this  article  is  compared  with  the  six 
previously  published  examples.  The  division  of  the  letters  proves  that  the  legend  must  be  read 
yhwntn  hmlk  (“Yehonathan  the  king”). — D.J.H. 

745.  J.  Maltiel-Gerstenfeld,  “A  Portrait  Coin  of  Berenice  Sister  of  Agrippa  II?”  Israel 
Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (  80)  25-26,  plate  10. 

The  veiled  woman  on  the  obverse  of  a  coin  issued  in  A.D.  79/80  may  have  been  Berenice,  the 
sister  of  Agrippa  II.  Possibly  the  coin  was  minted  in  anticipation  of  her  forthcoming  marriage  to 
Titus  and  her  elevation  to  the  status  of  sebaste.  Her  hopes,  however,  did  not  materialize. — 
D.J.H. 
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746r.  E.  M.  Meyers  and  J.  F.  Strange,  Archaeology,  the  Rabbis,  and  Early  Christianity 
[NTA  25,  p.  320]. 

J.  Sapin,  “Archeologie  juive  et  chretienne,”  EtudTheolRel  57  (4,  '82)  61 1-615. — This  impor¬ 
tant  and  timely  book  should  renew  historical  discussion  and  stimulate  new  research.  But  it  gives 
the  impression  of  hasty  composition  and  superficiality.  Its  narrow  focus  on  the  Jewish  and 
Christian  communities  means  that  the  volume  is  not  a  genuine  manual  of  archaeology  but  rather 
a  catalogue  (by  themes)  of  anthropological  and  historical  opinions  based  on  necessarily  partial 
and  provisional  archaeological  evidence. — D.J.H. 

747.  H.-D.  Neef,  “Die  mutatio  in  medio.  Eine  romische  Strassenstation  zwischen  Skythopolis 
und  Neapolis,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  98  (’82)  163-169. 

The  Itinerarium  Antonini  refers  to  a  relay  station  on  the  Roman  road  from  Gadara  to  Neapolis 
called  in  medio  and  located  between  Scythopolis  and  Neapolis  (which  are  separated  by 
ca.  twenty-seven  Roman  miles).  The  archaeological  remains  and  topographical  features  of  Qasr 
es-Seh  Gazal,  discovered  in  1963  by  P.  Welten  at  a  point  on  the  Roman  road  seventeen  Roman 
miles  from  Neapolis,  suggest  that  the  site  was  a  Roman  way  station;  in  all  likelihood  it  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  in  medio  in  the  Itinerarium.  If  so,  the  distance  between  in  medio  and  Neapolis 
erroneously  given  as  seven  Roman  miles  can  be  corrected  to  seventeen. — E.G.B. 

748.  A.  Negev,  “Numismatics  and  Nabataean  Chronology,”  PalExplQuart  114  (2,  '82)  119- 
128. 

As  far  as  silver  content  is  concerned,  the  history  of  Nabatean  currency  falls  into  two  chap¬ 
ters.  The  first  chapter  covers  the  reigns  of  Obodas  I,  Malichus  I,  Obodas  II,  and  Syllaeus,  a 
period  of  about  fifty  years  (60-9  B.C.)  during  which  the  silver  content  was  very  high,  falling  only 
once  below  the  70-percent  mark.  The  second  chapter  covers  the  reigns  of  Aretas  IV,  Malichus 
II,  and  Rabel  II  (9  B.C.-A.D.  100),  a  period  during  which  the  silver  content  fluctuated  wildly 
and  deteriorated  greatly.  In  A.D.  7  a  sharp  break  in  the  silver  content  of  the  independent 
Nabatean  currency  occurred,  and  the  Nabateans  finally  lost  all  control  over  the  northern  link  of 
the  Indo-Arabian  trade. — D.J.H. 

749.  E.  Netzer,  “Gylwyym  hdsym  b’rmnwt-hhwrp  mymy  byt  §ny  byryhw  (Recent  Discover¬ 
ies  in  the  Winter  Palaces  of  Second  Temple  Times  at  Jericho),”  Qadmoniot  15  (1,  ’82) 
22-29. 

Hasmonean  remains  uncovered  during  the  last  seven  seasons  of  excavation  at  Jericho  include 
a  pool  on  the  northern  tell  built  by  Alexander  Jannaeus,  a  swimming  pool  with  a  large  pavilion 
dating  to  the  late  1st  century  B.C.,  and  the  south  wing  of  a  palace  dating  to  the  mid-lst  century 
B.C.  Other  large  buildings  contained  baths  and  pools  as  well  as  columned  and  terraced  rooms. 
Parallels  with  Masada  suggest  that  the  Hasmoneans  were  actively  building  there,  too.  Herodian 
construction  at  Jericho  involved  three  palaces.  The  second  palace,  located  at  the  top  of  the  tell, 
was  associated  with  a  reused  pool  and  surrounded  by  a  garden,  other  columned  buildings,  a 
triclinium,  and  an  east  wing  with  a  Roman  bath. — A.J.S. 


time,”  RevBib  89  (2,  ’82)  210-221. 


The  Latin  inscription  [.  .  .] SGADE  on  a  Roman  altar  from  Caesarea  Maritima  probably 
referred  to  the  god  Turmasgada.  The  altar  was  most  likely  related  to  the  presence  of  the  Legio 
XII  Fulminata  in  Caesarea  during  the  second  Jewish  revolt  (A.D.  132-135). — D.J.H. 
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751.  M.  Rosenberger,  “A  New  Type  of  Gaba  and  a  Coin  Prepared  for  a  Bar  Kokhba  Over¬ 
striking,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  55,  plate  16. 

The  first  coin  published  in  this  note  bears  the  head  of  Commodus  and  closely  parallels  a  coin 
with  almost  the  same  reverse  type,  struck  under  Hadrian;  both  coins  were  minted  at  Gaba.  The 
second  coin  was  prepared  for  overstriking  in  the  mint  of  Bar  Kokhba,  but  for  some  reason  was 
not  overstruck. — D.J.H. 

752.  R.  Rosenthal-Heginbottom  ,  “The  Mampsis  Hoard — A  Preliminary  Report,”  Israel 
Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (’80)  39-54,  plates  13-15. 

The  hoard  of  coins  discovered  in  1966  at  Mampsis  consists  of  2,045  drachmas,  one  denarius, 
and  8,275  tetradrachmas.  With  the  exception  of  the  imperial  denarius,  all  are  from  Eastern 
mints.  The  earliest  coins  are  three  drachmas  of  the  Nabatean  king  Rabel  II  (A.D.  70-106),  and 
the  latest  are  eighteen  tetradrachmas  of  Elagabalus  (A.D.  218-222).  There  are  two  periods  with 
an  uneven  number  of  coins:  The  early  group  consists  of  three  Nabatean  drachmas,  2,042 
drachmas  and  one  denarius  of  Trajan,  and  604  tetradrachmas  from  Vespasian  to  Commodus; 
the  second  group  is  formed  by  7,671  tetradrachmas  of  the  Severan  dynasty.  The  hoard  is  a 
further  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  Nabatean  activities  in  the  Negev  and  Sinai  after  the 
annexation  of  the  Nabatean  kingdom  in  A.D.  106  by  Trajan. — D.J.H. 

753.  M.  Sharabani,  “A  Medallion  of  Hadrian,”  Israel  Numismatic  Journal  [Jerusalem]  4  (’80) 
38,  plate  12. 

A  bronze  medallion  with  Apollo  Citharoedus  and  three  Muses  on  the  reverse  can  be  dated  to 
A.D.  134-138  by  the  mention  of  Hadrian  on  the  obverse. — D.J.H. 

754.  R.  H.  Smith,  A.  W.  McNicoll,  and  J.  B.  Hennessy,  “The  1980  Season  at  Pella  of  the 
Decapolis,”  BullAmSchOrR.es  243  (’81)  1-30. 

The  results  of  the  second  season  [see  §  27-350]  of  the  Sydney-Wooster  joint  expedition  to 
Pella  are  given  by  area:  the  west  church,  the  east  cut,  east  area  excavations,  the  tetrastyle 
temple  and  church,  the  west  cut,  the  Wadi  Jirm  civic  complex,  and  the  Tell  el-Husn  cemeteries. 
New  areas  of  potential  archaeological  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Pella  are  also  discussed.  In 
the  east  cut,  the  small  Hellenistic  building  and  the  underlying  fill  were  further  excavated.  In  the 
west  cut,  the  early  Roman  stratum  was  more  sharply  defined,  and  architectural  remains  were 
linked  with  the  small  but  noteworthy  ceramic  corpus  of  that  stratum.  Sorting  out  the  late 
Hellenistic  levels  proved  difficult  partly  because  the  floors  of  the  late  Hellenistic  buildings  no 
longer  existed.  Excavation  beneath  the  street  in  this  area  indicated  that  the  western  section  of 
the  city  was  considerably  modified  when  it  was  reoccupied  around  the  turn  of  the  Christian  era. 
In  the  civic  complex,  the  functions  of  the  atrium  and  the  semicircular  structure  (a  theater)  were 
clarified.  Light  was  also  shed  on  Pella’s  Bronze  Age,  Iron  Age,  early  Islamic,  and  Umayyad 
periods. — E.G.B. 


755.  J.  F.  Strange  and  H.  Shanks,  “Has  the  House  Where  Jesus  Stayed  in  Capernaum  Been 
Found?”  BibArchRev  8  (6,  ’82)  26-37. 

A  considerable  body  of  circumstantial  evidence  indicates  that  the  house  built  ca.  60  B.C. 
eighty-four  feet  south  of  the  synagogue  was  Peter’s  house,  where  Jesus  stayed  in  Capernaum. 
Constructed  of  black  basalt  boulders,  the  house  contained  a  number  of  small  rooms,  two 
courtyards,  and  one  large  room.  In  the  mid- 1st  century  A.D.  it  became  a  house  church,  and 
remained  such  until  an  octagonal  church  was  built  over  it  in  the  mid-5th  century. — D.J.H. 
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Dead  Sea  Scrolls 


756.  L.  Carnevale,  “Le  fonti  storiche  in  ‘Khirbet  Qumran,’  ”  EuntDoc  35  (2,  ’82)  233-248. 

After  stating  the  facts  about  the  discovery  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  article  summarizes  the 
results  of  the  seven  archaeological  expeditions  to  Qumran  and  related  sites  between  1949  and 
1954.  Then  it  reflects  on  the  contributions  of  archaeology  to  our  understanding  of  the  Qumran 
community  with  specific  reference  to  pottery,  paleography,  chemical  technology,  textual 
criticism,  and  numismatics. — D.J.H. 

757.  P.  R.  Davies,  “The  Ideology  of  the  Temple  in  the  Damascus  Document,”  JournJewStud 
33  (1-2,  ’82)  287-301. 

Several  passages  in  Damascus  Document  (11:17-19;  12:1-2;  9:14;  16:13)  show  that  members 
of  the  “Damascus  community”  participated  in  the  Temple  cult  and  adopted  a  most  scrupulous 
attitude  toward  it.  The  reference  to  “closing  the  door”  in  6: 1 1-12  was  probably  a  Qumran  gloss. 
The  Amos-midrash  in  7:10b-20  indicates  that  the  Law  had  been  exiled  from  the  Temple  to  the 
community’s  place  of  worship;  yet  the  Temple  itself  was  not  rejected. — D.J.H. 

758.  M.  Delcor,  “Le  statut  du  roi  d’apres  le  Rouleau  du  Temple,”  Henoch  3  (1,  ’81)  47-68. 

The  section  about  the  king  in  Temple  Scroll  56:12-59:21  combines  OT  material  (especially 
Deut  17:14-20)  with  some  substantial  modifications  of  the  OT.  It  treats  who  may  be  king,  the 
royal  law,  the  army  and  its  primarily  defensive  role,  the  royal  council,  the  king’s  wife  and  the 
rule  of  monogamy,  the  qualities  required  for  the  office  of  king-judge,  and  the  mobilization  of  the 
Israelites  for  war. — D.J.H. 

759.  B.  Janowski,  “Siindenvergebung  ‘um  Hiobs  willen’.  Fiirbitte  und  Vergebung  in  1  lQtgJob 
38:2f.  und  Hi  42:9f.  LXX,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4,  ’82)  251-280. 

Unlike  the  Masoretic  text  of  Job  42:9-10,  1  lQtgJob  38:2-3  says  that  “God  hearkened  to  Job’s 
voice  and  forgave  them  their  sins  on  account  of  him.”  The  Septuagint  of  Job  42:9-10  also  speaks 
about  forgiveness  of  sins  “on  account  of  Job”  ( dia  lob),  i.e.  on  the  basis  of  his  intercession  for 
his  guilty  friends.  This  combination  of  human  intercession  and  divine  forgiveness  of  sins  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  later  targums  of  Amos  7:2  and  Isa  52:13-53:12,  but  not  in  4QPrNab  1:3-4. — D.J.H. 

760.  B.  A.  Levine,  “From  the  Aramaic  Enoch  Fragments:  The  Semantics  of  Cosmography,” 
JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  311-326. 

The  Qumran  fragments  of  /  Enoch  put  us  in  possession  of  a  new  Aramaic  vocabulary  that  is 
particularly  relevant  to  astronomical  and  mythological  themes.  For  example,  in  these  Aramaic 
fragments  dgl  refers  to  constellations  in  the  heavens,  srk  appears  once  in  a  clearly  celestial 
context  associated  with  the  courses  of  heavenly  bodies,  and  msrt/msrh  is  associated  with  the 
stations  of  the  heavenly  luminaries.  All  three  terms  express  what  may  be  called  the  “military- 
celestial  transaction.” — D.J.H. 

761.  D.  R.  Schwartz,  “The  Messianic  Departure  from  Judah  (4Q  Patriarchal  Blessings),” 
TheolZeit  37  (5,  ’81)  257-266. 

In  4QPatriarchal  Blessings,  the  Qumran  exegete  took  Gen  49:10  as  prophesying  the  exile  of 
the  legitimate  Davidic  monarchic  line  among  the  sect  while  Israel  (usurpers)  ruled,  until  the 
birth  of  the  Davidic  messiah,  who  would  “depart”  from  his  exile  and  establish  his  monarchy. 
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This  explanation  resolves  the  difficulties  encountered  in  J.  M.  Allegro’s  interpretation,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  restore  lacunae  in  the  latter  half  of  the  document. — D.J.H. 

762.  A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  “Wicked  Priest  or  Wicked  Priests?  Reflections  on  the  Identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wicked  Priest  in  the  Habakkuk  Commentary,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82) 
349-359. 

That  the  relevant  relative  clauses  in  lQpHab  recorded  a  series  of  historical  facts  about  a 
single  Wicked  Priest  cannot  be  presumed.  Rather,  the  document  seems  to  have  reckoned  with  a 
succession  of  high  priests  in  Jerusalem  from  Judas  Maccabeus  to  Alexander  Jannaeus.  The 
Teacher  of  Righteousness  made  his  appearance  during  the  period  when  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  wicked  priests  held  office. — D.J.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §§  27-514,  766-768,  770,  781,  787-788. 


Jewish  Backgrounds 

763.  P.  S.  Alexander,  “Notes  on  the  ‘Imago  Mundi’  of  the  Book  of  Jubilees,”  JournJewStud 
33  (1-2,  ’82)  197-213. 

The  map  of  the  world  described  in  Jubilees  8-9  was  based  on  the  so-called  Ionian  world  map 
and  the  OT.  According  to  the  textual  account,  it  represented  the  earth  as  a  disc  divided  into 
three  climatic  regions,  with  Zion  as  the  omphalos.  It  showed  seas,  islands,  rivers,  mountains, 
and  the  Garden  of  Eden.  The  various  territories  were  allotted  to  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  The 
world  map  described  in  Jubilees  is  one  of  the  clearest  examples  of  the  impact  of  Hellenistic 
thought  on  the  Palestinian-Jewish  cultural  milieu  in  the  mid-2nd  century  B.C. — D.J.H. 

764.  Y.  Amir,  “Wie  verarbeitete  das  Judentum  fremde  Einfliisse  in  hellenistischer  Zeit?” 
Judaica  [Zurich]  38  (3,  ’82)  150-163. 

During  the  Hellenistic  period,  Palestinian  and  Diaspora  Jews  encountered  Western  culture  for 
the  first  time  in  any  significant  way.  Greek  culture  found  expression  in  and  exercised  influence 
on  Jewish  art,  language,  literature,  historiography,  law,  and  theology. — D.J.H. 

765.  D.  E.  Aune,  “The  Use  of  prophetes  in  Josephus,”  JournBibLit  101  (3,  ’82)  419-421. 

In  War  6:286,  Josephus  used  the  term  prophetai  to  designate  hired  stooges  whose  task  was  to 
infuse  the  populace  with  false  hopes.  Also,  his  manner  of  quoting  Alexander  Polyhistor’s 
designation  of  Kleodemos/Malchos  as  ho  prophetes  {Ant.  1:240-241)  indicates  that  he  concurred 
with  the  accuracy  of  that  appellation.  Thus  it  can  no  longer  be  claimed  that  Josephus  restricted 
his  application  of  prophetes  to  the  OT  canonical  prophets. — D.J.H. 

766.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “Exclusions  from  the  Temple:  Proselytes  and  Agrippa  I,”  JournJew 
Stud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  215-225. 

There  is  no  decisive  evidence  that  proselytes  were  actually  excluded  from  the  Jerusalem 
Temple.  Rabbinic  texts  preserve  rulings  that  presuppose  the  entrance  of  gerim  into  the  Temple 
courtyard.  The  Temple  inscription,  despite  the  possibility  of  taking  allogenes  literally,  was  not 
applied  to  proselytes.  The  murmurings  against  Agrippa  I  reflected  misgivings  about  the  Jewish¬ 
ness  of  the  Herodian  clan  rather  than  about  his  rights  as  a  proselyte.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
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the  Qumran  rulings  that  essayed  to  keep  converts  out  of  the  sanctuary  belonged  to  the  realm  of 
puristic  desiderata  not  realized  in  contemporary  Temple  practice. — D.J.H. 

767.  J.  M.  Baumgarten,  “Some  problems  of  the  Jubilees  calendar  in  current  research,’’  Vet 
Test  32  (4,  ’82)  485-489. 

There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  about  the  general  accuracy  of  A.  Jaubert’s  description  of 
the  Jubilees-Qumran  calendar.  But  her  theory  concerning  the  “liturgical’’  days  (Sunday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday)  is  open  to  serious  objections,  as  J.  C.  VanderKam  [§  24-645]  has 
shown.  Her  use  of  the  dating  of  biblical  journeys,  allegedly  to  avoid  travel  on  the  Sabbath,  as 
proof  of  the  adoption  of  the  “Zadokite”  calendar  by  writers  of  the  priestly  school,  emerged  only 
from  a  tendentious  reading  of  the  biblical  narratives  by  artificially  imposing  on  them  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  sectarian  calendar.  Contrary  to  the  view  of  J.  T.  Rook  [§  25-1123],  the  forty  days  of 
Adam’s  uncleanness  according  to  Jubilees  3:8-14  lasted  until  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  second 
month,  which  agrees  with  the  Jubilees-Qumran  calendar  as  reconstructed  by  Jaubert. — D.J.H. 

768.  M.  Black,  “The  Twenty  Angel  Dekadarchs  at  I  Enoch  6.7  and  69.2,”  JournJewStud  33 
(1-2,  ’82)  227-235. 

The  discovery  of  the  Aramaic  Enoch  fragments  at  Qumran  has  shed  welcome  light  on  the  list 
of  the  twenty  angel-leaders  of  the  two-hundred  Watchers  ( 1  Enoch  6:7;  69:2).  The  article 
comments  on  a  table  giving  the  twenty  names  as  they  appear  in  the  Aramaic  fragments,  the 
Greek  version  of  the  names,  the  Greek  list  provided  by  George  Syncellus,  and  the  Ethiopic 
version.  The  key  to  the  decipherment  of  most  of  the  names  is  found  in  the  Aramaic  fragments. 
Many  names  refer  to  meteorological,  astronomical,  and  geographical  phenomena.  The  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  Ethiopic  text  of  1  Enoch  69:2  with  respect  to  6:7  are  best  accounted  for  as  coming 
from  a  different  Greek  version  of  the  Aramaic  list. — D.J.H. 

769.  M.  Broshi,  “The  Credibility  of  Josephus,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  379-384. 

Josephus’  data  on  archaeological  material,  geography,  population  statistics,  and  military 
matters  are  accurate  in  many  instances.  The  sources  for  much  of  Josephus’  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  were  the  Roman  military  commentaries  ( hypomnemata ),  to  which  he  had  access  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  literary  career. — D.J.H. 

770.  A.  Caquot,  “Le  livre  des  Jubiles,  Melkisedeq  et  les  dimes,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82) 
257-264. 

On  the  basis  of  the  Ethiopic  Gunda-Gunde  MS  74,  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  the  following 
translation  of  Jubilees  13:25:  “He  [Abraham]  armed  the  people  of  his  household  .  .  .  Abraham 
(handed  over)  to  him  and  his  descendants  the  first  tithe  for  the  Lord.”  The  passage  presents 
Melchizedek  as  a  personification,  or  even  an  ideal  ancestor,  of  the  levitical  clergy.  The  textual 
mutilation  of  Jubilees  13:25  and  the  very  restrained  treatment  of  Melchizedek  in  Genesis 
Apocryphon  contrast  sharply  with  his  exaltation  in  llQMelch,  suggesting  some  debate  about 
the  significance  of  this  figure. — D.J.H. 

771.  J.  H.  Charlesworth,  “A  Prolegomenon  to  a  New  Study  of  the  Jewish  Background  of  the 
Hymns  and  Prayers  in  the  New  Testament,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  265-285. 

After  comments  on  the  proper  methodology  for  studying  Jewish  hymns  and  prayers,  the 
article  reviews  research  on  these  hymns  and  prayers  and  provides  a  list  of  the  relevant  Jewish 
sources.  Then  it  reviews  research  on  early  Christian  hymns  and  prayers,  and  calls  attention  to 
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three  generic  features  common  to  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  sources:  parallels  in  style, 
theological  emphases,  and  a  continuum  of  expressed  needs  and  praises. — D.J.H. 

772.  N.  J.  Cohen,  “Structural  Analysis  of  a  Talmudic  Story:  Joseph-Who-Honors-the- 
Sabbaths,”  JewQuartRev  72  (3,  ’82)  161-177. 

Structural  analysis  of  the  story  of  “Joseph  who  honors  the  Sabbaths”  in  b.  Sabb.  119a 
reveals  that  the  narrative  contains  two  parts,  each  having  the  same  three  elements  (though  in 
inverted  sequence).  Application  of  C.  Levi-Strauss’s  theory  that  folk  narratives  consist  of 
binary  oppositions  clarifies  the  rabbis’  resolution  of  the  conflict  between  astrology  and  Torah 
tradition:  The  astrologers  correctly  foretell  that  Joseph  will  consume  the  possessions  of  his 
Gentile  neighbor,  but  it  is  Joseph’s  observance  of  the  Sabbath  that  actually  brings  this  about. — 
D.J.H. 

773.  S.  J.  D.  Cohen,  “Masada:  Literdry  Tradition,  Archaeological  Remains,  and  the  Credibil¬ 
ity  of  Josephus,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  385-405. 

(1)  Ancient  history  provides  at  least  sixteen  examples  of  a  besieged  city  or  fortress  whose 
inhabitants  preferred  death  to  surrender  or  capture.  (2)  That  Josephus’  account  of  the  murder- 
suicide  at  Masada  (War  7:252-406)  is  not  an  unalloyed  version  of  the  truth  has  been  corroborat¬ 
ed  by  Y.  Yadin’s  archaeological  discoveries  and  by  analysis  of  the  narrative.  But  Josephus  did 
attempt  to  be  reasonably  accurate  in  matters  that  were  verifiable  by  Flavius  Silva  and  the 
Romans.  He  also  refrained  from  inventing  glorious  military  actions  for  the  Sicarii.  (3)  Josephus’ 
Masada  story  combined  historical  truth,  a  fertile  imagination,  a  flair  for  drama  and  exaggera¬ 
tion,  a  polemic  against  the  Sicarii,  and  literary  borrowings  from  other  instances  of  collective 
suicide. — D.J.H. 

774.  P.  Culbertson,  “Changing  Christian  Images  of  the  Pharisees,”  AnglTheolRev  64  (4,  ’82) 
539-561. 

Recent  Christian  scholarship  has  begun  to  agree  with  the  Jewish  defense  of  the  importance  of 
the  Pharisees,  a  shift  that  challenges  the  very  core  of  traditional  Christology.  The  article  con¬ 
siders  the  nature  of  Pharisaism,  the  scholarly  sources  on  Pharisaism,  the  attitudes  of  Jesus  and 
Paul  toward  the  Pharisees,  the  extrapolation  of  universal  anti-Judaism  from  anti-Pharisaism, 
and  Christian  approaches  to  Pharisaism.  Two  tasks  lie  ahead  for  Christian  scholars  and  homilists: 
absorbing  accurate  and  recent  scholarship  on  Second  Temple  Judaism,  and  redefining  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Pharisaic  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

775.  L.  Diez  Merino,  “Manuscritos  del  Targum  de  Job,”  Henoch  4  (1,  ’82)  41-64. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  eleven  manuscripts  of  Targum  of  Job  preserved  in  various  European 
libraries  are  supplied. — D.J.H. 

776.  G.  Fuks,  “The  Jews  of  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Scythopolis,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82) 
407-416. 

The  first  mention  of  Jews  at  Scythopolis  dates  to  163  B.C.  The  city  was  conquered  in  107 
B.C.  by  the  sons  of  John  Hyrcanus,  but  became  a  Greek  polis  again  in  63  B.C.  Before  A.D.  66 
there  seems  to  have  been  less  hostility  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  at  Scythopolis  than  at 
Caesarea  Maritima.  There  is  evidence  of  a  small  resettlement  of  Jews  at  Scythopolis  in  the 
mid-2nd  century  B.C.,  but  only  toward  the  end  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  were  they  numerous 
enough  to  form  a  community  and  build  a  synagogue. — D.J.H. 
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777.  H.  E.  Gaylord,  “How  Satanael  lost  his  ‘-el,’  ”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  303-309. 

In  a  clearly  interpolated  passage  in  the  Russian  manuscripts  of  3  Baruch,  Satanael’s  refusal  to 
worship  Adam  is  immediately  followed  by  his  declaration  of  intent,  based  on  Isa  14: 12-15.  This 
account  may  be  an  adaptation  of  an  earlier  story  about  the  revolt  of  the  angels  in  heaven  against 
God  before  the  creation  of  Adam. — D.J.H. 

778.  R.  Goldenberg,  “Early  Rabbinic  Explanations  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,’’  Journ 
JewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  517-525. 

Although  rabbinic  literature  reflects  the  prophetic  notion  that  national  calamity  resulted  from 
pervasive  national  sin,  it  also  reveals  that  not  all  the  rabbis  of  the  post- A. D.  70  period  adopted 
this  idea  as  their  own.  Numerous  sources  reflect  the  use  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  a 
homiletic  trope  in  the  service  of  moral  platitudes,  as  a  device  for  intensifying  pathos  and  thus 
providing  consolation,  and  as  the  subject  matter  of  ironic  exaggerations  so  extreme  that  they 
inevitably  suggest  cynicism  and  even  despair.  The  abandonment  of  the  prophets’  moral  certain¬ 
ty  sprang  from  real  confusion  over  what  the  dismal  events  of  the  1st  century  might  have 
meant. — D.J.H. 


779.  M.  Goodman,  “The  First  Jewish  Revolt:  Social  Conflict  and  the  Problem  of  Debt,” 
JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  417-427. 

During  the  period  leading  up  to  the  Jewish  Revolt  in  A.D.  66,  Judean  society  was  rotting  from 
within  because  of  the  social  imbalance  caused  by  the  excessive  wealth  attracted  to  Jerusalem. 
One  way  of  investing  surplus  wealth  was  lending  cash  to  others,  a  practice  that  in  many  cases 
pushed  the  poor  into  banditry  or  slavery.  Nevertheless,  some  of  the  rich  were  able  to  take 
temporary  control  of  the  Revolt  after  it  had  started. — D.J.H. 

780.  L.  L.  Grabbe,  “Aquila’s  Translation  and  Rabbinic  Exegesis,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82) 
527-536. 

In  Les  devanciers  d’Aquila  (1963),  D.  Barthelemy  argues  that  Aquila’s  Greek  translation  of 
the  OT  reflected  Rabbi  Aqiba’s  views  on  biblical  exegesis.  However,  Barthelemy’s  thesis  is 
questionable  in  several  areas:  biographical  traditions  concerning  Aquila,  Aquila’s  translation 
technique,  rabbinic  traditions  of  Aqiba’s  exegesis,  Aquila’s  translation  of  ’et,  the  aim  of 
Aquila’s  literalness,  and  passages  treated  in  common  by  Aquila  and  certain  rabbis. — D.J.H. 

781.  R.  Hayward,  “The  Jewish  Temple  at  Leontopolis:  A  Reconsideration,”  JournJewStud  33 
(1-2,  ’82)  429-443. 

In  War  1:31-33  and  7:426-436,  Josephus  presented  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  temple  at 
Leontopolis  as  the  fruit  of  party  strife  (philoneikia ),  the  very  quality  that  led  to  the  undoing  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  A.D.  66-70.  The  article  considers  the  following  features  in  Josephus’ 
accounts  of  the  temple  at  Leontopolis:  the  tower-temple  symbolism,  the  height  of  the  tower,  the 
altar  and  the  offerings,  the  candlestick,  the  Isaiah  proof-texts,  and  the  wall.  The  Qumran  and 
Leontopolis  movements  may  originally  have  been  two  branches  of  a  common  Zadokite  move¬ 
ment  that  rejected  the  Jerusalem  Temple  and  its  priests. — D.J.H. 

782.  A.  T.  Kraabel,  “The  Roman  Diaspora:  Six  Questionable  Assumptions,”  JournJewStud 
33  (1-2,  ’82)  445-464. 

The  old  scholarly  consensus  pictured  the  Jews  of  the  western  Diaspora  as  syncretistic. 
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zealous  in  missionary  activity,  very  conscious  of  being  aliens,  lower-class,  monolithic  and 
controlled  from  Palestine,  and  thoroughly  religious.  Each  element  in  this  consensus  has  been 
seriously  undermined  by  recent  reexaminations  of  the  standard  literary  and  epigraphic  sources 
and  by  new  data  from  archaeology  and  paleography.  The  most  striking  impression  left  by  these 
new  data  is  the  great  diversity  of  Diaspora  Judaism.  An  appendix  (pp.  460-464)  shows  that  what 
earlier  generations  have  said  about  Jews  in  antiquity  should  not  always  be  taken  at  face  value. — 
D.J.H. 

783.  J.  Licht,  “An  Analysis  of  Baruch’s  Prayer  (Syr.  Bar.  21),”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82) 
327-331. 

2  Baruch  21:4-25  is  a  prayer  for  enlightenment  by  vision.  The  first  part  contains  both  a  general 
praise  (vv.  4-8)  and  a  specific  praise  concerned  with  the  preordained  resurrection  of  the  dead 
and  the  last  judgment  (vv.  9-12).  The  second  part  consists  of  a  general  prayer  for  the  end  of  time 
(vv.  18-23)  and  a  specific  prayer  for  Sheol  to  be  sealed  (vv.  24-25).  The  digression  in  vv.  13-17 
reveals  what  Baruch  did  not  dare  to  say  more  directly:  He  clung  to  the  hope  of  a  better  life  in  the 
future  because  present  existence  was  too  ephemeral  to  make  sense. — D.J.H. 

784.  K.  Muller,  “  ‘Die  Propheten  sind  schlafen  gegangen’  (syrBar  85,3).  Nachbemerkungen 
zur  uberlieferungsgeschichtlichen  Reputation  der  Pseudepigraphie  im  Schrifttum  der 
friihjudischen  Apokalyptik,”  BibZeit  26  (2,  ’82)  179-207. 

All  the  literary  remains  of  the  oldest  apocalyptic  faith  are  pseudonymous.  The  phenomenon 
of  apocalyptic  pseudonymity  was  rooted  in  the  anonymity  practiced  by  the  eschatological  wing 
of  the  Deuteronomic  movement  in  its  reworking  of  Israel’s  prophetic  heritage.  The  abrupt 
change  from  anonymity  to  pseudonymity  in  the  Animal  Apocalypse  ( 1  Enoch  85-90)  took  place 
in  the  midst  of  the  mortal  threat  from  within  Judaism  to  Israel’s  tradition  and  identity  between 
175  and  164  B.C.  This  transition  illuminates  the  apocalyptists’  choice  of  pseudonyms  and  their 
use  of  vaticinia  ex  eventu. — D.J.H. 

783.  J.  Neusner,  “Form-analysis  and  Exegesis.  The  Case  of  Mishnah  Parah  Chapter  Three,” 
JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  537-546. 

The  description  of  the  burning  of  the  cow  in  m.  Para  3:1-11  contains  two  theories  about  the 
rite:  (1)  It  must  be  performed  under  conditions  of  the  utmost  priestly  purity  (3: 1-6).  (2)  It  may  be 
done  by  one  who  is  not  clean  for  purposes  of  heave  offering,  but  has  immersed  that  day  and 
awaits  sunset  for  the  completion  of  his  rite  of  purification  (3:8-11).  The  separate  verbal  prefer¬ 
ences  reinforce  the  impression  of  two  distinct  sources.  Both  sources  were  Ushan  in  form  and 
substance.  The  transitional  mishnah  (3:7)  takes  the  form  of  the  first  source  but  follows  the 
theory  of  purity  found  in  the  second  source. — D.J.H. 

786.  J.  Neusner,  “Two  Pictures  of  the  Pharisees:  Philosophical  Circle  or  Eating  Club,”  Angl 
TheolRev  64  (4,  ’82)  525-538. 

Both  the  Gospels  and  the  later  rabbis  portrayed  the  Pharisees  as  people  who  kept  some  odd 
rules  so  that  they  might  eat  together  more  or  less  in  the  way  in  which  priests  in  the  Temple  ate 
their  share  of  the  holy  sacrifices.  The  Evangelists  understood  the  Pharisees  as  a  sect  intersect¬ 
ing  with,  and  therefore  analogous  to,  their  own  group.  According  to  Josephus,  however,  the 
three  issues  of  sectarian  consequence  for  the  Pharisees  were  belief  in  fate,  belief  in  traditions 
outside  the  Law,  and  influence  over  political  life.  The  Pharisees’  laws  from  before  A.D.  70  were 
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the  rules  of  a  sect  concerning  its  own  sectarian  affairs.  Unlike  the  early  Christians,  the  Pharisaic 
groups  did  not  conduct  their  table-fellowship  meals  as  rituals. — D.J.H. 

787.  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  “The  Epistle  of  Enoch  and  the  Qumran  Literature,”  JournJew 
Stud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  333-348, 

In  the  Epistle  of  Enoch  ( 1  Enoch  92-105),  indictments  of  religious  error  and  references  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  wise  occur  almost  exclusively  in  three  places.  They  are  the  primary  focus  of 
98:9-99: 10,  where  they  are  repeated,  emphasized,  and  belabored.  They  also  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  book  (104:9-105:2).  Furthermore,  the  giving  of  wisdom  to  the  wise  is  celebrated  as  the  major 
eschatological  event  in  the  seventh  week  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Weeks  (93: 10;  91: 1 1).  Despite  the 
exclusivist  claims  made  by  the  author  for  his  group’s  interpretation  of  the  Law,  this  group  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  closed.  The  Epistle  of  Enoch  is  in  many  ways  compatible  with  the 
interests,  emphases,  and  viewpoints  expressed  in  Essene  and  proto-Essene  writings.  It  may 
have  been  composed  in  circles  ancestral  to  the  Essenes. — D.J.H. 

788.  M.  Philonenko,  “  ‘Comme  par  un  tuyau  tenu,”’  RevHistPhilRel  62  (3,  ’82)  231-232. 

In  the  Slavonic  version  of  Josephus’  War  2: 154,  the  Essenes  are  said  to  believe  that  the  soul 
enters  the  body  “as  through  a  pipe.”  This  expression  suggests  that  the  original  Greek  text  read 
syringi  (“pipe”)  rather  than  iyngi  (“spell”).  The  passage  shows  how  close  the  Essene  teaching 
on  the  soul  was  to  that  of  Hellenistic  philosophy. — D.J.H. 

789.  R.  Pummer,  “Antisamaritanische  Polemik  in  jiidischen  Schriften  aus  der  intertestamen- 
tarischen  Zeit,”  BibZeit  26  (2,  ’82)  224-242. 

Investigation  of  the  alleged  anti-Samaritan  polemics  in  Jubilees,  Judith,  Testament  of  Levi, 
Theodotus’  epic,  and  2  Maccabees  yields  little  hard  evidence.  Explicit  comments  about  the 
Samaritans  occur  only  in  Sir  50:25-26  and  T.  Levi  5-7.  But  there  are  doubts  about  the  authorship 
and  historical  context  of  the  Sirach  passage,  and  serious  questions  regarding  the  sources  and 
chronology  of  T.  Levi.  Both  texts  describe  only  the  Samaritans  residing  in  Shechem  and  do  not 
offer  firm  evidence  for  their  sharp  separation  from  the  rest  of  Israel.  Only  the  writings  of 
Josephus  show  a  strongly  negative  attitude  toward  the  Samaritans. — D.J.H. 

790.  R.  Pummer,  “Genesis  34  in  Jewish  Writings  of  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Periods,” 
HarvTheolRev  75  (2,  ’82)  177-188. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  J.  J.  Collins  [§  25-692],  the  epic  poem  by  Theodotus  preserved  in 
Eusebius’  Praeparatio  evangelica  9.22.1-11  was  not  anti-Samaritan.  It  aimed  to  underline  the 
duty  of  circumcision  and  to  militate  against  intermarriage  between  observers  of  the  Law  and 
Gentiles.  The  Samaritans  had  not  given  up  the  observance  of  circumcision,  nor  were  they 
regarded  as  outright  Gentiles.  Moreover,  the  changes  in  Genesis  34  made  by  Theodotus  and  his 
contemporaries  can  be  explained  on  grounds  other  than  anti-Samaritanism. — D.J.H. 

791.  T.  Rajak,  “Josephus  and  the  ‘Archaeology’  of  the  Jews,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82) 
465-477. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  dismiss  as  insignificant  the  Greek  literary  form  of  “archaeology”  in 
which  Josephus’  Antiquities  is  clothed.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that,  at  least  in  the 
way  he  conceived  of  the  biblical  part  of  his  undertaking,  this  Jewish  writer  was  less  of  a  Greek 
historian  than  he  may  appear  at  first  sight,  and  that  he  expected  his  Greek  readers  to  accept  the 
early  history  of  the  Jews  on  his  terms  rather  than  theirs. — D.J.H. 
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792.  U.  Rappaport,  “John  of  Gischala:  From  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2, 
’82)  479-493. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  reason  for  John  of  Gischala’s  fierce  struggle  with  Josephus  was 
the  latter’s  unwillingness  to  revolt  against  Rome.  When  Gischala  was  about  to  be  captured  by 
Titus  in  A.D.  67,  the  Romans  did  not  regard  him  as  an  important  adversary.  John  apparently 
changed  his  position  vis-a-vis  the  Jewish  moderates  when  he  came  to  Jerusalem  and  perceived 
that  Ananus’  government  intended  to  surrender  quickly  and  unconditionally  to  the  Romans. — 
D.J.H. 

793.  L.  Rosso  Ubigli,  “Dalla  ‘Nuova  Gerusalemme’  alia  ‘Gerusalemme  Celeste’ — contributo 
per  la  comprensione  dell’Apocalittica,”  Henoch  3  (1,  ’81)  69-80. 

The  hope  for  the  renewal  of  the  earthly  Jerusalem  expressed  in  the  Animal  Apocalypse 
(7  Enoch  85-90)  and  Testament  of  Dan  5:12  gave  way  to  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  Jerusalem  in 
4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch.  This  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  not  simply  the  heavenly  counterpart  of  the 
historical  and  earthly  Jerusalem.  Rather,  it  was  understood  as  conceived  by  God  from  eternity 
and  as  related  to  the  coming  of  the  new  age. — D.J.H. 

794.  A.  J.  Saldarini,  “The  Adoption  of  a  Dissident:  Akabya  ben  Mahalaleel  in  Rabbinic 
Tradition,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  547-556. 

The  four  opinions  of  Akabya  ben  Mahalaleel  recorded  in  m.  ‘Ed.  5:6-7  do  not  provide 
sufficient  reason  for  his  excommunication;  the  editors  of  the  Mishnah  were  more  concerned 
with  uniting  dissident  views  into  a  working  and  harmonious  whole  and  with  establishing  proper 
authority  to  maintain  the  Law.  Although  Akabya’s  saying  in  m.  ’Abot  3:1  provoked  later 
confusion  and  comment,  there  is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  led  to  his  excommunication. — D.J.H. 

795.  R.  S.  Sarason,  “The  Petihtot  in  Leviticus  Rabba:  ‘Oral  Homilies’ or  Redactional  Construc¬ 
tions?”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  557-567. 

Most  of  the  petihtot  in  Leviticus  Rabbah  are  demonstrably  editorial  constructions.  The 
redactor  fashioned  various  material  into  petihtot  by  rearranging  the  order  so  that  the  verse  from 
Leviticus  was  at  the  end,  and/or  by  adding  at  the  end  the  appropriate  seder- verse  from  Leviti¬ 
cus  together  with  a  stereotyped  transitional  line  to  introduce  this  verse.  Since  the  petihtot  in  the 
midrashic  compilations  are  generally  editorial  constructions,  we  cannot  say  much  about  rab¬ 
binic  “sermons”  or  the  original  oral  exegeses  on  the  basis  of  these  sources. — D.J.H. 

796.  P.  SchAfer,  “Aufbau  und  redaktionelle  Identitat  der  Hekhalot  Zutrati,”  JournJewStud  33 
(1-2,  ’82)  569-582. 

Neither  the  content  nor  the  form  of  Hekhalot  Zutrati  allows  us  to  consider  it  as  a  redactional- 
ly  structured  literary  unit.  The  designation  of  this  complex  of  texts  is  purely  conventional. 
Speculation  about  its  antiquity  with  respect  to  other  Hekhalot  material  is  completely  out  of 
place. — D.J.H. 


797.  C.  Schaublin,  “Josephus  und  die  Griechen,”  Hermes  [Wiesbaden]  110  (3,  ’82)  316-341. 

The  article  examines  Josephus’  comments  on  the  Greeks  in  his  Against  Apion  and  other 
writings.  It  emphasizes  the  similarities  and  differences  noted  between  Jews  and  Greeks  with 
respect  to  historiography,  legal  theory  and  practice,  and  political  life. — D.J.H. 
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798.  K.  Schubert,  “Wunderberichte  und  ihr  Kerygma  in  der  rabbinischen  Tradition,”  Kairos 
24  (1-2,  ’82)  31-37. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  miracle  stories  must  investigate  the  intentions  behind  them, 
i.e.  their  kerygma.  Among  the  important  features  of  the  rabbinic  miracle  stories  are  their 
emphasis  on  God's  omnipotence  and  God's  help  in  the  past  and  present,  their  use  of  the  bat  qol 
motif  in  relation  to  halakic  disputes,  and  the  rabbis’  skepticism  toward  magical  activity. — 
D.J.H. 

799.  A.  Suski,  “Modlitwa  Manassesa.  Wst^p,  Przektad  z  greckiego,  Komentarz”  [The  Prayer 
of  Manasseh.  Introduction,  Translation  from  the  Greek,  and  Commentary],  StudTheol 
Vars  20  (2,  ’82)  201-215. 

This  introduction  to  Prayer  of  Manasseh  is  followed  by  a  Polish  translation  with  commen¬ 
tary. — J.P. 

800.  J.  C.  VanderKam,  “A  twenty-eight-day  month  tradition  in  the  book  of  Jubilees?”  Vet 
Test  32  (4,  ’82)  504-506. 

Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  J.  T.  Rook  [§  25-1 123],  the  most  natural  interpretation  of  Jubilees 
3:17  is  that  Adam’s  days  of  purification  had  been  completed  before  the  seventeenth  day  of  the 
second  month.  If  they  began  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  first  month,  then  the  numbers  agree 
perfectly  with  A.  Jaubert’s  hypothesis  that  the  first  month  had  thirty  days. — D.J.H. 

801.  G.  Vermes,  “Jewish  Literature  and  New  Testament  Exegesis:  Reflections  on  Methodolo¬ 
gy,”  JournJewStud  33  (1-2,  ’82)  361-376. 

The  very  restricted  corpus  of  comparative  material  allowed  by  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  in  solving  NT 
problems  bypasses  the  important  contributions  made  by  rabbinic  sources.  The  NT  and  the 
rabbinic  writings  derive  from  a  common  source,  namely  Jewish  traditional  teaching.  Instead  of 
looking  at  the  NT  as  an  independent  unit  set  against  the  background  of  Judaism,  we  should  view 
it  as  part  of  a  larger  environment  of  Jewish  religious  and  cultural  history:  the  Bible,  the  Qumran 
scrolls,  Josephus’  writings,  the  NT,  and  rabbinic  literature. — D.J.H. 

802.  G.  Vermes,  “A  Summary  of  the  Law  by  Flavius  Josephus,”  NovTest  24  (4,  ’82)  289-303. 

Josephus’  carefully  conceived  and  simplified  presentation  of  the  Torah  in  Against  Apion 
2: 164-219  is  probably  the  earliest  Jewish  theological  synthesis.  It  treats  God,  the  cult  and  related 
matters,  and  human  relationships.  Its  primary  aim  was  to  impress  on  educated  Greco-Roman 
readers  the  outstanding  excellence  of  Judaism.  While  rejecting  the  fashionable  charge  of  Jewish 
misanthropy,  it  clearly  hinted  that  full  communion  was  practicable  only  among  “friends,”  i.e. 
Jews  and  proselytes. — D.J.H. 


Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

803.  G.  Barth,  “Pistis  in  hellenistischer  Religiositat,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (1-2,  ’82)  110-126. 

Contrary  to  the  view  that  early  Christian  missionary  preaching  and  prevailing  Jewish  influ¬ 
ences  changed  the  meaning  of  piste uein  and  related  words,  the  use  of  pisteuein  by  classical  and 
Hellenistic  Greek  authors  shows  that  it  had  a  religious  meaning  very  early.  Thus  the  “faith” 
language  used  by  Christian  missionary  preachers  was  very  likely  affected  by  Greek  usage,  and 
Gentile  listeners  heard  the  Christian  call  to  repent  and  believe  in  terms  that  they  understood 
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clearly.  Further  work  is  needed,  however,  to  determine  how  pisteuein  was  used  throughout  the 
Hellenistic  period. — M.A.V. 

804.  J.  Bels,  “La  survie  de  Tame,  de  Platon  a  Posidonius,”  RevHistRel  199  (2,  ’82)  169-182. 

Departing  from  Plato,  the  Early  and  Middle  Stoics  did  not  believe  in  the  permanent  survival 
of  the  soul.  They  held  that  the  duration  and  mode  of  the  soul’s  survival  depended  on  whether 
the  person  had  been  wise  or  foolish.  But  the  hereafter  was  not  perceived  as  a  place  of  punish¬ 
ment  or  reward:  Justice  was  realized  in  this  world. — E.G.B. 

805.  K.  Dowden,  “Apuleius  and  the  Art  of  Narration,”  Classical  Quarterly  [Oxford]  32  (2,  ’82) 
419-435. 

This  description  and  explanation  of  some  of  Apuleius’  narrative  techniques  (focusing  mainly 
on  first-person  narration)  reveals  that  the  rules  guiding  his  composition  were  those  of  the 
rhetorician,  or  sophist.  For  years  of  his  life  before  writing  the  Metamorphoses,  Apuleius  must 
have  practiced  prepared  and  impromptu  performances  in  theaters  in  front  of  large  crowds.  The 
whole  stance  he  takes  up  in  the  Metamorphoses  suggests  this:  the  constant  alertness  and 
attention  to  the  audience,  the  theatrical  opening,  the  effuse  and  magnificent  vocabulary,  even  the 
choice  to  reflect  the  author-reader  relationship  in  scenes  set  in  theaters.  Of  the  three 
qualities  necessary  to  rhetorical  narrative,  it  is  plausibility  that  is  most  characteristic  of 
Apuleius.  The  phenomena  examined  here  are  a  natural  product  of  Apuleius’  unusual  profes¬ 
sionalism  as  a  sophist.  The  religious  dimension  of  the  Metamorphoses  is  another  reason  for  the 
importance  Apuleius  accords  his  audience.  He  invites  them  into  the  novel  on  the  pretext  of 
entertainment  and  then  attempts  through  the  novel  to  convert  them  to  a  more  devout  view  of  the 
world. — E.G.B. 


806.  G.  Fau,  “Le  milieu  religieux  romain  au  temps  des  Cesars,”  CahCercErnRen  30  (126,  ’82) 
101-131. 

The  1st  century  A.D.  constituted  a  transitional  period  in  the  history  of  religions;  paganism 
began  to  decline  and  the  oriental  cults  to  prosper,  among  them  Christianity.  This  article 
attempts  to  reconstruct  the  “religious  mentality”  of  the  period  by  examining  cultic  practices 
and  their  importance  in  Roman  life,  as  well  as  the  religious  mentality  of  the  Roman  people. 
Tacitus’  Histories  and  Annals  are  the  principal  sources  used.  Because  of  limitations  in  the 
sources,  the  focus  is  on  the  urban  aristocratic  population,  even  though  it  was  the  lower  classes 
in  Rome  that  initially  responded  to  the  oriental  cults.  In  outline  the  topics  covered  are 
Augustus’  restoration  of  traditional  religion;  the  public  manifestations  of  the  official  religion, 
the  private  cults,  the  Roman  idea  of  divinity;  superstitions  (signs,  dreams,  magic,  astrology); 
the  cult  of  the  emperor;  the  Roman  view  of  death;  foreign  cults  (Cybele  and  Attis,  Osiris  and 
Isis,  Bona  Dea,  Atargatis,  Adonis,  Dionysus,  Mithras,  Christianity,  and  Judaism);  and  popula¬ 
tion  decline  as  a  factor  in  the  triumph  of  oriental  over  pagan  religion. — E.G.B. 

807.  H.  D.  Jocelyn,  “Varro’s  Antiquitates  Rerum  Diuinarum  and  Religious  Affairs  in  the  Late 
Roman  Republic,”  BulUohnRylUnivLibMan  65  (1,  ’82)  148-205. 

Known  chiefly  from  quotations  and  references  in  Tertullian’s  Ad  nationes  and  Augustine’s 
De  civitate  Dei,  M.  Terentius  Varro’s  Antiquitates  rerum  divinarum  was  a  systematic  account 
of  the  priests  who  managed  the  religious  aspects  of  Roman  communal  life,  the  places,  the  times, 
the  forms,  and  the  objects  of  cult.  The  work  was  not  a  blueprint  for  a  practical  program  of 
religious  reform,  nor  does  it  tell  us  about  Julius  Caesar’s  intentions  regarding  the  state  cult. 
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Rather,  its  title,  content,  arrangement,  and  methods  indicate  that  Varro  was  interested  in 
antiquity  merely  for  its  own  sake.  He  dedicated  the  work  to  Julius  Caesar  because  he  recog¬ 
nized  in  Caesar  the  same  curiosity  about  the  past  that  moved  himself,  and  the  same  skeptical 
detachment. — D.J.H. 

i 

808.  F.  W.  Norris,  “Isis,  Sarapis  and  Demeter  in  Antioch  of  Syria,”  HanTheolRev  75  (2,  ’82) 
189-207. 

On  the  basis  of  ancient  texts  and  a  coin,  it  may  be  asserted  that  Isis  was  worshiped  at  Antioch  of 
Syria  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  B.C.  The  presence  of  the  Isis  cult  in  Antioch  gives 
weight  to  the  legends  concerning  Sarapis  in  Seleucia  during  that  period.  The  Doric  temple  in 
Seleucia  Pieria  is  most  plausibly  identified  as  an  Isis  shrine.  Further  evidence  for  the  worship  of 
Isis  and  Sarapis  at  Antioch  is  provided  by  inscriptions,  statues,  coins,  lamps,  prosopography, 
and  mosaics.  But  not  all  the  mosaics  purported  to  depict  Isis  worship  actually  do  so.  In  fact,  the 
mors  voluntaria  mosaic  is  just  as  easily  explained  as  depicting  the  Demeter  mystery. — D.J.H. 

The  Early  Church 

809.  D.  E.  Aune,  “The  Odes  of  Solomon  and  Early  Christian  Prophecy,”  NTStud  28  (4,  ’82) 
435-460. 

Odes  of  Solomon  constitutes  a  unique  witness  to  early  Christian  prophecy  in  Syria  near  the 
beginning  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  Its  prophetic  character  is  suggested  not  only  by  the  frequent 
claims  to  divine  inspiration  made  by  the  odist  and  the  many  references  to  visions  and  auditions, 
but  also  by  the  problematic  speeches  ex  ore  Christi  in  which  the  risen  and  triumphant  Jesus 
speaks  through  prophetic  intermediaries  to  a  community  buffeted  by  opposition  and  persecu¬ 
tion.  The  liturgical  setting  and  prophetic  nature  of  Odes  of  Solomon  suggest  that  various  types 
of  hymns  or  songs  of  prayer  and  praise  were  important  vehicles  for  the  prophetic  utterances  of 
early  Christian  prophets.  The  imaginative  presentation  of  future  events  and  conditions  as  if  they 
were  present  experiences  (i.e.  realized  eschatology)  is  a  central  feature  of  Odes  of  Solomon. — 
D.J.H. 

810.  E.  Dinkler,  “Papyrus  Yalensis  1  als  altest  bekannter  christlicher  Genesistext.  Zur 
Fruhgeschichte  des  Kreuz-Symbols,”  ZeitNTWiss  73  (3-4,  '82)  281-285. 

P.  Yalensis  1  (Inv.  419),  a  papyrus  fragment  containing  the  Septuagint  text  of  Gen  14:5-8, 
12-15,  originated  after  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  The  Christian  character  of  the 
papyrus  is  indicated  by  its  codex  form  and  its  use  of  the  Greek  letters  TIE  for  the  number  318. 
The  scribe  was  probably  familiar  with  the  christological  interpretation  of  TIE  (T=the  cross, 
IE—Iesous;  see  Epistle  of  Barnabas  9:8).  This  papyrus  is  thus  the  earliest  evidence  for  the  use  of 
the  Greek  letter  tau  as  a  symbol  for  the  cross. — D.J.H. 

811.  H.  J.  W.  Drijvers,  “Facts  and  Problems  in  Early  Syriac-Speaking  Christianity,”  Second 
Cent  2  (3,  ’82)  157-175. 

Teaching  of  Addai  originated  at  Edessa  in  the  second  half  of  the  3rd  century  A.D.  as  an 
anti-Manichean  treatise.  Odes  of  Solomon  was  probably  produced  in  the  same  setting.  The 
whole  complex  of  “Thomas”  literature  was  characteristic  of  Christian  belief  as  understood  and 
practiced  in  the  Syriac-speaking  area,  of  which  Edessa  was  the  center,  about  A.D.  200.  Mani 
and  his  “orthodox”  opponents  shared  a  common  heritage  of  Christian  tradition  and  practice 
based  in  Edessa. — D.J.H. 
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812.  B.  Dupuy,  “Aux  origines  tie  l'episcopat.  Le  corpus  ties  Lettres  d'Ignace  d’Antioche  et  le 
ministere  d’unite,”  Istina  27  (3,  ’82)  269-277. 

The  problem  of  the  Ignatian  letters  is  undoubtedly  more  complex  than  J.  B.  Lightfoot  and 
P.  N.  Harrison  believed,  but  its  solution  is  probably  less  radical  than  R.  Joly’s  approach  would 
suggest.  The  medium  recension  could  have  existed  in  its  present  form  at  Smyrna  shortly  after 
A.D.  165.  The  interpolated  passages  about  union  with  the  bishop  ought  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Smyrnean  stage  of  the  tradition  and  not  to  an  earlier  composition.  The  reopening  of  the  debate 
about  the  Ignatian  corpus  has  important  ecclesiological  and  christological  implica¬ 
tions. — D.J.H. 


813.  C.  A.  Evans,  “The  Citation  of  Isaiah  60:17  in  1  Clement,”  VigChrist  36  (2,  ’82)  105-107. 

In  an  effort  to  establish  an  OT  basis  for  the  offices  of  bishop  and  deacon,  1  Clement  42:5 
quotes  Isa  60: 17  but  in  a  way  that  differs  noticeably  from  the  Septuagint  and  all  other  textual 
traditions.  This  quotation  from  memory  has  been  influenced  by  its  immediate  context  and  the 
broader  Christian  tradition  concerning  ecclesiastical  leadership  (see  Acts  6:1-6). — D.J.H. 

814.  W.  Frei,  “Bischof  Polykarp  von  Smyrna  und  die  beginnende  Heiligenverehrung,” //zt/Or/i 
Zeit  72  (3,  ’82)  207-213. 

These  reflections  on  Martyrdom  of  Polycarp  consider  how  the  meaning  and  honor  attributed 
to  this  early  Christian  martyr  were  portrayed  as  deriving  from  the  death  of  Jesus.  Particular 
attention  is  given  to  the  treatment  of  Polycarp’s  corpse  according  to  chaps.  17-18. — D.J.H. 

815.  J.  J.  Gunther,  “The  Association  of  Mark  and  Barnabas  with  Egyptian  Christianity  (Part 
I),”  EvangQuart  54  (4,  ’82)  219-233. 

The  origin  of  Christianity  in  Egypt  has  aroused  much  scholarly  interest,  and  it  seems  very 
probable  that  the  new  faith  was  planted  in  Alexandria  in  apostolic  times.  The  NT  evidence  and 
early  traditions  associate  Barnabas  and  Mark  with  Alexandria.  Barnabas  was  the  more  honored 
of  the  two  before  the  authority  of  Mark’s  Gospel  became  universally  recognized.  The  general 
attribution  of  an  epistle  to  Barnabas  and  the  large  number  of  personal  references  in  it  point  to 
the  early  presence  of  Barnabas  in  Egypt.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

816.  C.  Lanoir,  “Un  exemple  d’enseignement  sans  Passion:  la  Didache,”  FoiVie  81  (4,  ’82) 
55-61. 

The  instructions  in  Didache  3^1  were  designed  for  easy  memorization;  they  supplied  a  moral¬ 
ity  of  behavior  and  helped  to  organize  the  community  into  a  hierarchy.  A  French  translation  of 
the  passage  is  included. — D.J.H. 

817.  M.  Lattice,  “The  Apocryphal  Odes  of  Solomon  and  New  Testament  Writings,”  ZeitNT 
Wiss  73  (3-4,  ’82)  294-301. 

The  article  discusses  Odes  of  Solomon  as  a  pseudepigraphon  among  the  NT  Apocrypha,  the 
importance  of  Odes  of  Solomon  for  the  study. of  gnosticism,  the  mutual  significance  of  Odes  of 
Solomon  and  NT  literature,  connections  of  content  between  individual  themes  in  Odes  of 
Solomon  and  the  NT,  and  the  neglected  interdependence  between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

818.  C.  L’Eplattenier,  “Presentation  de  la  ‘Didache,’”  FoiVie  81  (4,  ’82)  48-54. 

Didache  consists  of  teachings  on  the  two  ways  (chaps.  1-6),  liturgical  instructions  (7-10), 
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disciplinary  orders  (1 1-13),  directives  for  the  assembly  on  the  Lord’s  Day  (14-15),  and  a  call  to 
vigilance  while  awaiting  the  Lord  (16).  It  is  a  collection  of  instructions  on  issues  that  arose  in 
church  life  near  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

819.  T.  Talley,  “Liturgical  Time  in  the  Ancient  Church:  The  State  of  Research,”  StudLiturg 
14  (2-4,  ’82)  34-51. 

The  English  version  of  an  article  published  in  French  in  MaisDieu  [§  26-1154]. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism 

820.  R.  Bergmeier,  “  ‘Koniglosigkeit’  als  nachvalentinianisches  Heilspradikat,”  NovTest  24 
(4,  ’82)  316-339. 

Certain  gnostic  writings  (the  so-called  Naassene  Sermon  in  Hippolytus’  Refutatio  5. 7. 2-9. 9, 
On  the  Origin  of  the  World,  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  Apocryphon  of  John,  Apocalypse  of 
Adam,  and  Paraphrase  of  She m)  used  the  terms  anarchos  and  abasileutos  with  reference  not 
only  to  transmundane  imperishability  but  also  to  participation  in  perfect  salvation  and  with¬ 
drawal  from  a  lower  level  of  salvation.  The  history-of-religions  watershed  for  such  a  differentia¬ 
tion  of  levels  of  salvation  was  Valentinianism.  Thus  the  idea  of  being  abasileutos,  signifying 
freedom  from  the  world  of  becoming  and  specifically  existence  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
demiurgic  king,  was  possible  only  in  the  post-Valentinian  period.  Two  appendixes  discuss 
articles  by  E.  H.  Pagels  [§  19-850]  and  E.  Muhlenberg  [§  20-1007]. — D.J.H. 

821.  C.  Colpe ,  “Heidnische,  jiidische  und  christliche  Uberlieferung  in  den  Schriften  aus  Nag 
Hammadi  X,”  JahrbAntChrist  25  (’82)  65-101. 

This  tenth  installment  [see  §  25-1144]  focuses  on  Pistis  Sophia  in  the  Askew  Codex  and  Books 
of  Jeu  and  Untitled  Text  in  the  Bruce  Codex.  It  discusses  their  content  and  literary  relation¬ 
ships,  explores  their  possible  connections  with  writings  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  codexes,  and  gives 
particular  attention  to  the  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian  elements  in  them. — D.J.H. 

822.  C.  W.  Hedrick,  “Kingdom  Sayings  and  Parables  of  Jesus  in  The  Apocryphon  of  James: 
Tradition  and  Redaction,”  NTStud  29  (1,  ’83)  1-24. 

Apocryphon  of  James  contains  several  sayings  and  parables  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  Four 
of  them  meet  the  various  criteria  for  determining  authenticity,  and  may  have  originated  at  an 
early  stage  in  the  Jesus  tradition:  the  warning  about  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (13:17-19),  the 
parable  of  a  spike  of  wheat  (12:22-31),  the  parable  of  the  date  shoot  that  withered  (7:22-35),  and 
the  saying  about  entering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (2:29-33). — D.J.H. 

823-  T.  Orlandi,  “A  Catechesis  against  Apocryphal  Texts  by  Shenute  and  the  Gnostic  Texts 
of  Nag  Hammadi,”  HarvTheolRev  75  (1,  ’82)  85-95. 

The  5th-century  A.D.  Coptic  treatise  by  Shenute  opposing  heretics  and  heretical  books  seems 
to  have  been  directed  against  Evagrius  Ponticus  and  his  followers.  In  investigating  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  Evagrian  monasticism,  Egyptian 
(Coptic)  literature,  and  Shenute. — D.J.H. 

824.  P.  Perkins,  “Johannine  Traditions  in  Ap.  Jas.  (NHC  1,2),”  JournBibLit  101  (3,  ’82) 
403-414. 

Details  in  the  framework  of  Apocryphon  of  James  and  its  many  allusions  to  the  Fourth  Gospel 
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(and  1  John)  permit  us  to  assign  it  to  a  sectarian  (probably  gnostic)  group  that  was  defending  its 
own  perception  of  tradition  and  salvation  against  the  developing  orthodox  consensus  about 
tradition,  creed,  and  canonical  Scripture  evidenced  in  Irenaeus’  Adversus  haereses.  Since  its 
sayings  and  parables  reflect  collections  like  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  since  it  has  some  links  with 
the  polemic  that  emerged  in  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  we  can  best  situate  Apocryphon  of  James  in 
Asia  Minor  or  western  Syria  in  the  early  3rd  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 

825.  H.  Rollmann,  “Gnosis  and  Logos:  The  Contribution  of  Kurt  Rudolph  to  the  Scholarly 
Study  of  Religion(s),’’  RelStudRev  8  (4,  ’82)  348-352. 

K.  Rudolph  has  made  important  scholarly  contributions  to  the  understanding  of  gnosticism 
and  to  the  development  of  the  methodology  most  appropriate  for  Religionswissenschaft.  A 
complete  bibliography  of  Rudolph’s  writings  is  presented  under  three  headings:  books  and 
larger  monographic  studies,  editions,  and  articles. — D.J.H. 

826.  D.  M.  Scholer,  “Bibliographia  Gnostica:  Supplementum  XI,”  NovTest  24  (4,  ’82)  340- 
368. 

This  eleventh  supplement  [see  §  26-778]  to  Scholer’ s  Nag  Hammadi  Bibliography  1948-1969 
(1971)  lists  books,  articles,  and  reviews  that  appeared  in  1981,  as  well  as  some  items  not 
previously  included.  The  four  major  categories  are  gnosticism  in  general;  gnostic  texts  (pre-Nag 
Hammadi),  schools,  and  leaders;  NT  and  gnosticism;  and  Coptic  gnostic  library. — D.J.H. 

827.  J.-M.  Sevrin,  “L’evangile  apocryphe  de  Thomas:  un  enseignement  gnostique,”  FoiVie  81 
(4,  ’82)  62-80. 

The  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Thomas  discovered  at  Nag  Hammadi  is  a  rudimentary  kind  of 
revelation  dialogue  consisting  of  gnostic  sayings,  material  parallel  to  sayings  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  and  agrapha.  It  was  probably  composed  in  Greek  at  Edessa  in  the  2nd  century  A.D. 
The  major  themes  dealt  with  in  its  gnostic  sections  are  the  dismissal  of  history,  existence  in  the 
world  as  alienation,  salvation  in  gnosis,  the  Savior  as  a  transcendent  revealer,  and  the  rejection 
of  sexuality.  The  nongnostic  material  shows  some  dependence  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  though 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  presence  of  other  traditions  and  for  creative  activity  in  the 
process  of  transmission. — D.J.H. 

828.  C.  Tuckett,  “Synoptic  Tradition  in  Some  Nag  Hammadi  and  Related  Texts,’’  VigChrist 
36  (2,  ’82)  173-190. 

The  authors  of  Gospel  of  Philip,  Gospel  of  Mary,  and  Book  of  Thomas  the  Contender  had 
access  to  the  Synoptic  tradition  only  in  the  form  of  our  present  Gospels.  Gospel  of  Philip 
derived  practically  all  of  its  Synoptic  material  from  Mt,  and  Gospel  of  Mary  and  Book  of 
Thomas  the  Contender  appear  to  presuppose  the  redactional  work  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  There 
is  no  evidence  for  the  use  of  pre-Synoptic  sources  by  these  writers.  These  texts  are  thus  all 
post-Synoptic,  not  only  with  regard  to  their  dates  but  also  with  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
Synoptic  tradition  that  they  presuppose. — D.J.H. 
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L.  R.  Bailey  <ed.),  The  Word  of  God.  A  Guide  to  English  Versions  of  the  Bible  (Atlanta:  John 
Knox,  1982,  paper  $8.95)  228  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-85335.  ISBN:  0-8042-0079-3. 

This  volume  contains  articles  published  in  Duke  Divinity  School  Review  44  (2,  ’79)  as  well  as 
some  additional  material:  E.  A.  Nidaon  why  so  many  Bible  translations,  B.  M.  Metzger  on  the 
Revised  Standard  Version  [§  24-374],  R.  A.  Bullard  on  the  New  English  Bible  [§  24-371],  K.  R. 
Crim  on  the  New  Jewish  Version,  B.  M.  Newman  on  the  New  American  Standard  Bible, 
B.  Vawter  on  the  Jerusalem  Bible  [§  24-378],  W.  F.  Stinespring  on  Today’s  English  Version/ 
Good  News  Bible,  J.  D.  Smart  on  the  Living  Bible  [§  24-377],  W.  Harrelson  on  the  New 
American  Bible,  R.  G.  Bratcher  on  the  New  International  Version  [§  24-370],  and  Bratcher  on 
study  Bibles.  Also  included  are  appendixes  by  R.  A.  Bullard  on  the  historical  setting  of  the  King 
James  Version  and  L.  R.  Bailey  on  comparing  the  versions,  along  with  Bailey’s  annotated 
bibliography. 

M.  Barthel,  What  the  Bible  Really  Says:  Casting  New  Light  on  the  Book  of  Books,  trans. 
M.  Howson  (New  York:  William  Morrow  and  Co.,  1982,  $15.50)  413  pp.,  10  plates,  4  maps. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-18679.  ISBN:  0-688-00821-6. 

The  English  version  of  Was  wirklich  in  der  Bibel  steht  [NT A  26,  p.  72],  this  survey  of  the  Bible 
against  the  background  of  history  contains  six  major  parts:  the  book  of  the  Bible,  the  OT,  the 
Essenes,  the  NT,  the  last  days  of  Jesus,  and  the  apostle  Paul.  The  three  appendixes  treat 
miracles  performed  by  Jesus,  parables  of  Jesus,  and  historical-biblical  chronology.  The  transla¬ 
tor  has  adapted  Barthel’s  text  to  the  King  James  Version. 

P.  A.  Bird,  The  Bible  as  the  Church's  Book,  Library  of  Living  Faith  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster,  1982,  paper  $5.95)  118  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-7049.  ISBN:  0-664-24427-0. 

Seeking  to  indicate  how  biblical  study  can  become  a  journey  toward  new  and  deeper  under¬ 
standings  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  author  discusses  the  Bible  as  the  church’s  book,  crisis  and 
canon,  sola  scriptura,  the  new  criticism,  the  incarnate  word,  “Abraham  begat  Isaac,”  and 
historical  criticism  and  the  church’s  faith.  She  has  provided  questions  for  discussion  at  the  end 
of  the  volume.  Bird,  associate  professor  of  OT  at  Perkins  School  of  Theology  at  Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Dallas,  TX,  describes  the  Scriptures  as  “the  place  where  the  church 
hears  God  speaking  and  discerns  God’s  presence  when  their  words  are  studied  and  pondered 
and  questioned — and  opened  for  us  by  the  Stranger  who  accompanies  us  on  our  journey  and 
breaks  bread  with  us.” 

M.  J.  Christensen,  C.  S.  Lewis  on  Scripture.  His  Thoughts  on  the  Nature  of  Biblical  Inspira¬ 
tion,  the  Role  of  Revelation  and  the  Question  of  Inerrancy  (Waco,  TX:  Word  Books,  1979, 
$6.95)  120  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-65810.  ISBN:  0-8499-0115-4. 

This  exploration  of  C.  S.  Lewis’s  understanding  of  Scripture  in  light  of  the  present  theological 
controversy  about  biblical  inerrancy  treats  the  nature  of  biblical  inspiration,  Lewis’s  position 
(liberal,  conservative,  or  fascinating  mixture?),  literary  criticism  of  the  Bible,  myth  and  revela¬ 
tion,  and  the  question  of  inerrancy.  Christensen  concludes  that  Lewis’s  unique  contribution  to 
the  present  inerrancy  debate  is  in  helping  us  view  the  Bible  as  human  literature  carrying  a  divine 
message. 

R.  H.  Countess,  The  Jehovah’s  Witnesses’  New  Testament.  A  Critical  Analysis  of  the  New 
World  Translation  of  the  Christian  Greek  Scriptures  (Phillipsburg,  NJ:  Presbyterian  and  Re¬ 
formed  Publishing  Co.,  1982,  paper  $5.95)  xiv  and  136  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-87552-210-6. 

After  providing  background  information  about  the  Jehovah’s  Witnesses’  New  World  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Greek  Scriptures  (1950),  this  study  considers  its  textual  basis  and  princi- 
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pies,  treatment  of  the  divine  name  Yhwh,  translation  of  theos,  excision  of  the  deity  of  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  translation,  and  rendering  of  particular  words.  Countess  concludes  that 
the  New  World  Translation  has  been  unsuccessful  in  keeping  doctrinal  concerns  from  influenc¬ 
ing  translation,  and  suffers  from  a  woodenness  of  style  that  makes  sustained  reading  a  chore. 
The  work  was  accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  Bob  Jones  University  in  Greenville,  SC,  in 
1966. 

G.  Cronk,  The  Message  of  the  Bible.  An  Orthodox  Christian  Perspective  (Crestwood,  NY:  St. 
Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1982,  paper  $7.95)  293  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-7355.  ISBN: 
0-913836-94-X. 

After  outlining  the  Orthodox  Christian  approach  to  Scripture,  this  introduction  to  biblical 
study  presents  chapters  on  God’s  creation  and  the  fall  (Genesis  1-11),  the  OT  history  of  ancient 
Israel,  wisdom  and  prophecy  in  the  OT,  the  message  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  theology  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  theology  of  Paul,  the  testimony  of  the  Catholic  epistles,  and  Revelation 
as  John’s  vision  of  the  kingdom.  An  epilogue  on  the  message  of  the  Bible  and  an  appendix  on 
the  major  English  versions  of  the  Bible  are  included.  Cronk,  professor  of  philosophy  and 
comparative  religion  at  Bergen  Community  College  in  Paramus,  NJ,  describes  the  Bible  as 
manifesting  “God’s  plan  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  and  the  world  from  the  forces  of  evil 
and  for  the  ultimate  glorification  of  man  and  the  world  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

I.  V.  Cully  and  K.  B.  Cully,  A  Guide  to  Biblical  Resources  (Wilton,  CT:  Morehouse-Barlow, 
1981,  paper  $6.95)  v  and  153  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  81-80625.  ISBN:  0-8192-1286-5. 

This  guide  “into  the  rich  resources  of  meaning,  scholarship,  and  interpretation  which  biblical 
study  entails”  contains  nine  chapters:  back  of  the  Bible,  the  Bible  in  the  language  of  the  people, 
English  versions  to  1900,  20th-century  English  versions,  tools  for  biblical  study,  Bible  study 
courses  for  adults,  the  Bible  for  children  and  youth,  the  Bible  in  public  worship  and  private 
devotions,  and  the  Bible  in  literature  and  the  arts.  Extensive  annotated  bibliographies  conclude 
the  individual  discussions;  the  names  and  addresses  of  book  publishers  are  listed  in  an  eight- 
page  appendix. 

M.  DE  JONGE  AND  H.  M.  J.  van  Duyne,  Van  tekst  tot  uitleg.  Luisteroefeningen  in  het  Nieuwe 
Testament  (The  Hague:  Boekencentrum,  1982,  paper  18.75  gld.)  152  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
90-239-0633-0. 

The  eight  chapters  in  this  introduction  to  NT  interpretation  discuss  biblical  interpretation  as  a 
school  for  listening,  the  historical-critical  method,  the  definition  of  the  literary  form,  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  text  (as  exemplified  by  Jn  5:1-47),  interpretation  against  interpretation  (as  illustrated 
by  the  NT  references  to  the  Jews),  no  interpretation  without  some  standpoint,  the  possibility  of 
committed  interpretation  in  the  church,  and  the  practice  of  interpretation.  The  authors  have 
previously  collaborated  on  Taal  en  teken  (1978). 

B.  Englezakis,  New  and  Old  in  God's  Revelation.  Studies  in  Relations  Between  Spirit  and 
Tradition  in  the  Bible  (Cambridge,  UK:  James  Clarke  &  Co.,  1982;  Crestwood,  NY:  St. 
Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  $12.95)  vi  and  122  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-227-67755-2 
(Clarke),  0-913836-89-3  (SVS). 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  W.  H.  Lampe  and  submitted  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  in  1975,  this  study  explores  how  deeply  new  revelation  in  the  Bible  was  rooted  in 
and  bound  by  old  revelation,  and  how  far  the  old  determined  or  contained  the  newness  of  the 
new.  After  introductory  comments  on  the  word  of  God  (verbum),  it  investigates  prophecy  and 
tradition  in  the  OT  ( audi  Israhel),  the  problem  of  tradition  and  prophecy  in  Judaism  between  the 
Persian  period  and  the  Herodian  period  ( adventus ),  and  old  and  new  in  the  NT  ( ecce ).  The 
three-page  afterword  is  entitled  sponsa. 

A.  Fanuli  (ED.),  Parole  di  Vita.  Rivista  bimestrale  dell’ Associazione  Biblica  Italiana,  vol.  27, 
nos.  1-6  (Turin-Leumann:  Elle  Di  Ci,  1982,  paper)  480  pp. 

(1)  The  fascicle  on  the  passion  and  resurrection  in  Mk  [see  NTA  26,  p.  311]  contains  articles 
by  M.  Galizzi  on  the  way  to  the  cross,  M.  Laconi  on  the  anticipations  of  Easter,  G.  Tosatto  on 
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the  passion  of  Jesus,  M.  Cimosa  on  the  OT  background  of  the  passion  narrative,  and  G.  Ghiberti 
on  the  crucified  Jesus  as  the  risen  one.  (2)  The  issue  devoted  to  Mk  from  the  perspective  of 
ecclesiology  considers  why  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  (M.  Galizzi),  the  church  (V.  Fusco), 
Palestine  in  the  1st  century  (G.  Jossa),  Jesus  and  national  liberation  movements  (M.  Perani), 
and  Jesus  at  Jerusalem  (E.  Manicardi).  (3)  The  final  fascicle  on  Mk  treats  the  Evangelist’s  view 
of  Jesus  (B.  Maggioni),  Jesus’  conflicts  (C.  Bissoli),  Jesus’  miracles  (F.  Mosetto),  Jesus  in 
Mk  4:35-5:43  (F.  Mosetto),  and  Mk  in  the  history  of  exegesis  (G.  Betori).  (4)  The  four  articles 
on  Hebrews  are  by  M.  Cimosa  on  the  OT  priesthood  and  cult  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
priesthood  and  cult,  S.  Cipriani  on  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  M.  Galizzi  on  “during  his  earthly 
life”  (Heb  5:7-8),  and  A.  Bottino  on  the  OT  in  the  epistle.  (5)  The  first  fascicle  on  Lk-Acts 
studies  the  two  books  as  a  single  work  (A.  Barbi),  nodal  points  in  Luke's  work  (A.  Barbi),  the 
geographical-theological  structure  (M.  Galizzi),  the  significance  of  Jerusalem  (M.  Galizzi),  and 
Luke  and  his  community  (M.  Laconi).  (6)  The  second  issue  on  Lk-Acts  considers  Luke  as  the 
theologian  of  salvation  history  (B.  Prete),  the  time  periods  of  salvation  history  (B.  Prete),  Jesus 
as  savior  (C.  Ghidelli),  and  the  celebration  of  salvation  (M.  Laconi).  The  individual  fascicles 
also  contain  archaeological  articles,  bibliographical  surveys,  notes  on  Psalms,  and  other  material. 

G.  Flor  Serrano  and  L.  Alonso  Schokel,  Petit  vocabulaire  des  etudes  bibliques,  trans.  D. 
Dore,  Lire  la  Bible  60  (Paris:  Cerf,  1982,  paper  55.50  F)  160  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204- 
01890-2. 

The  French  version  of  Diccionario  terminologico  de  la  ciencia  biblica  (1979),  this  handbook 
contains  a  63-page  dictionary  of  terms  used  in  biblical  scholarship,  lists  of  technical  terms  in 
various  languages  (German,  English,  Spanish,  Italian)  and  their  French  equivalents,  and  several 
other  lists  (canonical  books,  apocryphal  writings,  texts  and  versions,  abbreviations,  research 
tools,  journals  and  series,  prominent  scholars).  The  authors  are  professors  at  the  Pontifical 
Biblical  Institute  in  Rome. 

N.  Frye,  The  Great  Code.  The  Bible  and  Literature  (New  York — London:  Harcourt  Brace 
Jovanovich,  1982,  $14.95)  xxiii  and  261  pp.,  plate.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-47303.  ISBN:  0-15-136902- 
X. 

Frye,  University  Professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto  and  author  of  Anatomy  of  Criticism 
( 1957),  attempts  a  study  of  the  Bible  from  the  perspective  of  a  literary  critic.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  book,  he  considers  the  language  that  people  use  in  talking  about  the  Bible  and  questions 
connected  with  it,  discusses  myth  and  metaphor  with  reference  to  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
Bible,  and  explores  the  connection  of  typology  to  the  way  in  which  Christianity  has  always  read 
the  Bible.  The  second  part  deals  with  a  more  direct  application  of  critical  principles  to  the 
structure  of  the  Bible,  but  in  reverse  order:  typology  (phases  of  revelation),  metaphor 
(imagery),  myth  (narrative),  and  language  (rhetoric). 

R.  W.  Funk,  Parables  and  Presence.  Forms  of  the  New  Testament  Tradition  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1982,  $15.95)  xv  and  206  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-71827.  ISBN:  0-8006- 
0688-4. 

After  an  introduction  on  language  as  perception,  problem,  and  promise,  this  volume  offers 
five  articles  on  parables  and  presence:  the  narrative  parables  and  the  birth  of  a  language 
tradition  (1974),  the  good  Samaritan  as  metaphor  [§  19-982],  participant  and  plot  in  Jesus’ 
narrative  parables  [§  19-926],  the  prodigal  Samaritan  [§  27-83],  and  the  temporal  horizon  of  the 
kingdom  [§  14-43].  Then  there  are  two  articles  on  letters  and  presence:  the  apostolic  presence  of 
Paul  (1967),  and  the  apostolic  presence  of  John  the  Elder  [§  12-658],  The  last  three  articles 
concern  language  and  tradition:  myth  and  the  literal  nonliteral  (1968),  language  as  a  “problem” 
(1981),  and  the  NT  as  tradition  and  canon.  Funk  is  professor  of  religion  at  the  University  of 
Montana. 

Gerusalemme.  Atti  della  XXVI  Settimana  Biblica  in  onore  di  Carlo  Maria  Martini  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1982,  paper  20,000  L)  xxiv  and  300  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies. 

Sixteen  articles  on  Jerusalem  prepared  for  the  26th  Settimana  Biblica  Nazionale  of  the  Asso- 
ciazione  Biblica  Italiana  held  in  Rome  in  1980:  C.  M.  Martini  on  Jerusalem’s  history  in  relation 
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to  mystery  and  prophecy,  B.  Corsani  on  Jerusalem  in  Lk-Acts,  U.  Vanni  on  Jerusalem  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  A.  Penna  on  daily  reality  in  Jerusalem  during  the  OT  period,  A.  Spreafico 
on  the  city  of  peace  and  justice,  R.  Di  Segni  on  postbiblical  Jewish  traditions  about  Jerusalem, 
M.  Borrmans  on  Muslim  religious  traditions  about  Jerusalem,  A.  Rolla  on  archaeological  exca¬ 
vations  in  Jerusalem  between  1958  and  1978,  E.  Franco  on  Jerusalem  in  Isaiah  40-66,  A.  Sisti  on 
city  administration  in  Jerusalem  under  the  Seleucids,  F.  Israel  on  ancient  Hebrew  inscriptions 
from  Jerusalem,  B.  Prete  on  the  origin  of  the  saying  about  prophets  not  perishing  away  from 
Jerusalem  (Lk  13:33b),  V.  Fusco  on  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  and  the  gathering  of  the 
dispersed  according  to  Acts  2: 1-13,  S.  Cipriani  on  Jerusalem  in  Gal  4:25-27,  J.  Sagi  on  Israel  in 
Romans  9-11,  and  M.  Laconi  on  Jerusalem  and  Temple  liturgy  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Also 
included  are  a  photograph  of  C.  M.  Martini  (to  whom  the  volume  is  dedicated),  a  tabula 
gratulatoria,  a  discourse  by  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  the  transcripts  of  a  seminar  on  Jerusalem 
today  (directed  by  G.  Segalla)  and  a  round-table  discussion  (directed  by  F.  Festorazzi). 

Glaube  im  Neuen  Testament.  Studien  zu  Ehren  von  Hermann  Binder  anlasslich  seines  70. 
Geburtstags,  ed.  F.  Hahn  and  H.  Klein,  Biblisch-Theologische  Studien  7  (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener,  1982,  paper)  140  pp.  ISBN:  3-7887-0692-9. 

Six  articles  in  honor  of  Professor  Binder  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday:  G.  Strecker  on 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  faith,  H.  Klein  on  the  understanding  of  faith  in  Mt,  F.  Hahn  on  the 
understanding  of  faith  in  Mk,  W.  Schenk  on  faith  in  Lk-Acts,  G.  Friedrich  on  faith  and  preach¬ 
ing  in  Paul’s  writings,  and  G.  Kretschmar  on  Pauline  faith  in  the  Pastorals.  Hahn  and  Klein  have 
provided  a  three-page  foreword. 

L.  Goppelt,  Typos.  The  Typological  Interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  New,  trans. 
D.  H.  Madvig  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1982,  $15.95)  xxiii  and  264  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81- 
17284.  ISBN:  0-8028-3562-7. 

This  study  of  the  typological  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT  was  first  published  in  German  as  Typos: 
Die  typologische  Deutung  des  Alten  Testaments  im  Neuen  (1939);  it  was  reprinted  in  1969  [NTA 
14,  p.  101]  with  an  additional  chapter  on  apocalypticism  and  typology  in  Paul’s  letters  [§  9-605]. 
After  surveying  various  definitions  of  typology,  the  volume  treats  typology  in  Palestinian  and 
Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  then  in  the  NT:  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  church  in 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Pauline  epistles,  Hebrews,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  E.  E. 
Ellis  has  supplied  a  twelve-page  foreword.  Goppelt  was  professor  of  NT  at  the  Ludwig 
Maximilian  University  of  Munich  before  his  death  in  1973. 

Greek-English  New  Testament.  The  2nd  Edition  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  and  the  text  of 
the  Novum  Testamentum  graece,  in  the  tradition  of  Eberhard  Nestle  and  Erwin  Nestle,  ed.  K. 
Aland  et  al.  The  critical  apparatuses,  prepared  and  edited  together  with  the  Institute  for  New 
Testament  Textual  Research,  Munster  I  Westphalia  by  Kurt  Aland  and  Barbara  Aland  (Stutt¬ 
gart:  Deutsche  Bibelgesellschaft,  1981)  xiv  and  40*  and  1,457  pp. 

This  volume  contains  on  facing  pages  the  Greek  text  (with  critical  apparatus)  published  in 
Novum  Testamentum  graece  [NTA  24,  p.  75]  and  the  Revised  Standard  Version  (2nd  ed.,  1971). 
The  critical  apparatus  below  the  RSV  presents  the  variant  translations  in  the  Authorized  Ver¬ 
sion,  the  English  Revised  Version  (1881),  the  American  Standard  Version  (1901),  and  the 
Catholic  edition  of  the  RSV.  The  section  headings  are  taken  from  the  Greek  New  Testament 
(3rd  ed.,  1975). 

F.  E.  Greenspahn  (ED.),  Scripture  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Traditions:  Authority,  Interpre¬ 
tation,  Relevance  (Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1982,  paper  $10.95)  236  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82- 
4071.  ISBN:  0-687-37065-5. 

In  each  of  the  three  sections  in  this  volume,  three  writers  representing  Jewish,  Roman 
Catholic,  and  Protestant  viewpoints  discuss  an  aspect  of  Scripture  in  the  light  of  their  traditions. 
Under  the  heading  “the  authority  of  Scripture,”  there  are  articles  by  A.  Dulles  on  the  Catholic 
approach,  J.  H.  Gerstner  on  the  Protestant  view,  and  J.  Neusner  on  Scripture  and  Mishnah. 
Under  “the  interpretation  of  Scripture,”  there  are  articles  by  M.  Fishbane  on  Jewish  biblical 
exegesis,  B.  Vawter  on  the  Bible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  D.  H.  Kelsey  on  Protestant 
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attitudes  regarding  methods  of  biblical  interpretation.  The  last  section  concerns  the  relevance  of 
Scripture:  S.  H.  Blank  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  as  a  source  for  moral  guidance,  R.  P.  McBrien 
on  Catholicism  as  an  integrationist  perspective,  and  K.  Stendahl  on  ancient  Scripture  in  the 
modern  world.  The  papers  were  prepared  for  seminars  held  at  the  Center  for  Judaic  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Denver.  Greenspahn  has  written  introductions  to  the  three  sections  and  to  the 
individual  papers  in  them. 

P.  B.  Harner,  An  Inductive  Approach  to  Biblical  Study  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of 
America,  1982,  cloth  $18.75,  paper  $7)  viii  and  123  pp.  LCN:  82-40213.  ISBN:  0-8191-2608-X 
(cloth),  0-8191-2609-8  (paper). 

This  study  guide  contains  questions  on  major  writings  in  the  OT  and  all  the  books  of  the  NT. 
The  NT  material  appears  in  this  order:  aspects  of  OT  faith,  the  genealogies  and  birth  narratives, 
the  baptism  and  temptation  narratives,  the  ministry  in  Galilee,  etc.  Hamer,  who  teaches  in  the 
department  of  religion  at  Heidelberg  College  in  Tiffin,  OH,  aims  to  help  college  and  seminary 
students  become  familiar  with  the  content  of  the  Bible  and  with  its  distinctive  ideas  and  per¬ 
spectives. 

Harry  M.  Orlinsky  Volume,  ed.  J.  Aviram  et  al.,  Eretz-Israel  Archaeological,  Historical  and 
Geographical  Studies  16  (Jerusalem:  Israel  Exploration  Society — Hebrew  Union  College/ 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  1982)  xxviii  and  259  pp.  (in  English,  German,  and  French),  xiii  and 
207  pp.  (in  Modem  Hebrew),  24  plates.  Illustrated.  Bibliography. 

This  volume  honoring  Professor  Orlinsky  contains  twenty-five  articles  in  Modem  Hebrew 
and  thirty-one  articles  in  English,  German,  and  French.  The  non-Hebrew  section  includes 
articles  by  J.  M.  Baumgarten  on  hanging  and  treason  at  Qumran  and  in  Roman  law,  M.  S.  Enslin 
on  Paul  and  repentance,  M.  L.  Klein  on  associative  and  complementary  translation  in  the 
Targums,  G.  W.  MacRae  on  1  Cor  1:4-9,  C.  L.  Meyers  and  E.  M.  Meyers  on  a  ceramic 
rendering  of  the  Torah  shrine  from  Nabratein,  J.  Reumann  on  life-of-Jesus  research  in  Israel, 
E.  Rivkin  on  Jubilees  as  an  anti-Pharisaic  pseudepigraph,  and  M.  Smith  on  Helios  in  Palestine. 
The  Hebrew  section  includes  studies  by  E.  Tov  on  1  lQTemple  and  OT  textual  criticism,  and 
S.  Iwry  on  linguistic  militancy  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls.  The  volume  also  provides  a  photograph 
of  the  honoree,  a  personal  appreciation  by  A.  Gottschalk,  and  a  selective  bibliography  of 
Orlinsky's  writings,  as  well  as  English  summaries  of  the  Hebrew  articles  and  Hebrew  sum¬ 
maries  of  the  non-Hebrew  articles. 

N.  O.  Hatch  and  M.  A.  Noll  (Eds.),  The  Bible  in  America.  Essays  in  Cultural  History  (New 
York — Oxford:  Oxford  University  Press,  1982,  paper  $6.95)  x  and  191  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
81-18751.  ISBN:  0-19-503100-8. 

After  a  sixteen-page  introduction  by  the  editors,  this  volume  presents  articles  by  H.  S.  Stout 
on  word  and  order  in  colonial  New  England,  M.  A.  Noll  on  the  image  of  the  USA  as  a  biblical 
nation  between  1776  and  1865,  N.  O.  Hatch  on  sola  scriptura  and  novus  ordo  seclorum,  G.  M. 
Marsden  on  the  Bible  in  relation  to  science  and  authority  in  mid- 19th-century  America,  T.  P. 
Weber  on  the  fundamentalist  use  of  the  Bible,  G.  Wacker  on  the  demise  of  biblical  civilization, 
R.  J.  Mouw  on  the  Bible  in  20th-century  Protestantism,  and  G.  P.  Fogarty  on  the  quest  for  a 
Catholic  vernacular  Bible  in  America.  Most  of  these  essays  were  prepared  for  a  conference  held 
in  1979  at  Wheaton  College  in  Wheaton,  IL. 

J.  H.  Hayes  and  C.  R.  Holladay,  Biblical  Exegesis.  A  Beginner’s  Handbook  (Atlanta:  John 
Knox,  1982,  paper  $6.95)  132  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-17999.  ISBN:  0-8042-0030-0. 

After  an  introduction  to  the  discipline  and  history  of  biblical  exegesis,  this  handbook  explains 
the  various  exegetical  methods:  textual  criticism  (the  quest  for  the  original  wording),  historical 
criticism  (the  setting  in  time  and  space),  grammatical  criticism  (the  language  of  the  text),  literary 
criticism  (composition,  structure,  rhetorical  style),  form  criticism  (genre  and  function),  tradition 
criticism  (the  stages  behind  the  text),  and  redaction  criticism  (the  final  and  canonical  viewpoint 
and  theology).  Chapters  on  integrating  exegetical  procedures  and  employing  the  fruits  of 
biblical  exegesis  are  also  included.  Hayes  and  Holladay  teach  at  Candler  School  of  Theology, 
Emory  University,  in  Atlanta. 
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Z.  C.  Hodges  and  A.  L.  Farstad(EDS-),  The  Greek  New  Testament  according  to  the  Majority 
Text  (Nashville,  TN:  Thomas  Nelson,  1982,  $13.95)  xlvi  and  810  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  0-8407-4963-5. 

In  contrast  to  modem  editions  of  the  Greek  NT  that  rely  heavily  on  a  relatively  small  number 
of  ancient  manuscripts  from  Egypt,  this  edition  presents  the  so-called  Majority  text,  i.e.  the 
form  of  the  NT  text  found  in  the  vast  majority  of  Greek  manuscripts  from  all  over  the  ancient 
world.  The  two  apparatuses  below  the  text  note  the  variants  within  the  Majority  text  tradition 
and  the  differences  from  other  modem  editions  of  the  Greek  NT.  The  editors  have  also  included 
English  paragraph  titles,  contemporary  Western  punctuation,  and  quotation  marks.  The  intro¬ 
duction  gives  special  attention  to  the  textual  traditions  of  Jn  7:53-8: 1 1  and  the  book  of  Revela¬ 
tion. 

H.  W.  House,  Chronological  and  Background  Charts  of  the  New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1981,  spiral-bound)  156  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-13088.  ISBN:  0-310-41641-8. 

The  seventy-six  charts  in  this  volume  appear  under  four  headings:  general  material  (eighteen 
charts),  backgrounds  to  the  NT  (twenty-four),  the  Gospels  (nineteen),  and  the  apostolic  age 
(fifteen).  House  has  included  the  kind  of  information  that  will  start  students  on  their  way  toward 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject  in  question.  The  topics  of  the  charts  include  NT  quotations 
of  OT  prophecies,  prayers  in  the  NT,  the  Jewish  high  priests,  Jewish  sects  of  the  1st  century, 
the  chronology  of  Jesus’  ministry,  possible  sources  behind  Acts,  Paul’s  missionary  journeys, 
and  the  authorship  of  Hebrews. 

H.  Koester,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Volume  One:  History,  Culture,  and  Religion 
of  the  Hellenistic  Age  (xxxiv  and  429  pp.,  15  photographs,  7  maps,  $24.95);  Volume  Two: 
History  and  Literature  of  Early  Christianity  (xxxiv  and  365  pp.,  15  photographs,  6  maps, 
$22.95),  Hermeneia:  Foundations  and  Facets  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1982).  Bibliographies. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-71828.  ISBN:  0-8006-2 100-X;  0-8006-2101-8. 

These  volumes  present  Koester’ s  own  translation  of  Einfiihrung  in  das  Neue  Testament 
[NTA  25,  pp.  79-80].  He  has  added  a  section  on  the  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  corrected  some 
errors,  taken  into  account  reactions  to  the  German  original,  and  redesigned  the  bibliographies. 
The  first  volume  treats  the  historical  setting  of  the  NT;  society  and  economics;  education, 
language,  and  literature;  philosophy  and  religion;  Judaism  in  the  Hellenistic  period;  and  the 
Roman  empire  as  the  heir  of  Hellenism.  The  second  volume  deals  with  the  sources  for  the 
history  of  early  Christianity;  from  John  the  Baptist  to  the  early  church;  Paul;  Palestine  and 
Syria;  Egypt;  and  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

B.  Lang  (ED.),  Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und  Grenzgebiete . 
International  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des  Etudes  Bibliques,  Band 
XXVIII  1981/82  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1982,  paper)  xvi  and  445  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-491- 
76028-3.  ISSN:  0074-9745. 

Bibliographic  information  and  summaries  (in  most  cases)  for  3,230  items  appear  under  the 
following  headings:  text,  interpretation,  biblical  theology,  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church,  the 
Bible  in  systematic  theology,  history  of  interpretation,  extrabiblical  writings,  the  milieu  of  the 
Bible,  language,  Palestinian-biblical  archaeology  and  topography,  history  of  Israel,  Judaism- 
early  church-gnosis,  the  Bible  in  the  history  of  art  and  literature,  bibliographic  publications, 
and  book  notices. 

E.  Lohse,  Die  Vielfalt  des  Neuen  Testaments.  Exegetische  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  Neuen 
Testaments  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1982,  paper  DM  48)  255  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-525-58118-1. 

The  twenty  articles  reprinted  in  this  volume  concern  unity  and  diversity  in  the  church  (1977), 
the  gospel  for  the  poor  [§  26-685],  faith  and  miracles  in  relation  to  the  theology  of  the  cross  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (1979),  miracles  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (1975),  the  Christ  of  the  Jews  and  the 
Messiah  of  the  Christians  (1974),  Christ  as  judge  of  the  world  (1975),  the  Son  of  Man  in 
Revelation  (1975),  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  understanding  of  faith  [§  22-925],  word  and 
sacrament  in  Pauline  theology  (1971),  faith  and  Torah  in  Romans  (1977),  the  phrase  ho  nomos 
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tou  pneumatos  tes  zoes  in  Rom  8:2  (1973),  sola  fide  (1979),  the  community  and  its  order  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Paul’s  letters  (1975),  “the  office  that  preaches  reconciliation”  (1976),  the 
origin  of  the  office  of  bishop  in  early  Christianity  [§  26-663],  the  church  in  everyday  life  (1980), 
the  NT  as  an  apostolic  document  [§  20-239],  the  fullness  of  the  Son  of  Man’s  power  (1979),  the 
center  of  Scripture  (1976),  and  the  unity  of  the  NT  as  a  theological  problem  [§  20-238].  An 
earlier  collection  of  Lohse’s  articles  appeared  under  the  title  Die  Einheit  des  Neuen  Testaments 
[NTA  18,  p.  101]. 

G.  Martin,  Reading  Scripture  as  the  Word  of  God.  Practical  Approaches  and  Attitudes  (2nd 
ed.;  Ann  Arbor,  MI:  Servant  Books,  1982,  paper  $4.95)  vii  and  200  pp.  ISBN:  0-89283-152-9. 

Intended  to  help  those  who  wish  to  begin  reading  Scripture  or  to  mature  in  their  understand¬ 
ing  of  it,  this  introduction  to  the  Bible  first  gives  practical  suggestions  for  reading,  understand¬ 
ing,  listening  to,  and  praying  on  the  Scriptures.  The  second  part  (“the  word  of  God”)  contains 
chapters  on  the  word  of  God  coming  in  the  words  of  human  beings,  the  God  who  speaks,  and 
the  church  that  listens.  The  third  part  (“abiding  in  the  word”)  discusses  how  to  continue  to  read 
Scripture,  some  problems  of  interpretation,  and  the  power  of  the  word.  In  this  edition  Martin 
has  revised  and  updated  the  1975  edition,  and  has  incorporated  some  additional  material  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  monthly  magazine  God’s  Word  Today. 

D.  R.  McDonald  (ED  ),  Scripture  Today.  Handling  the  Word  Rightly,  The  Eleventh  National 
Conference  of  Trinity  Institute  (Wilton,  CT:  Morehouse-Barlow,  1980,  paper  $4.95)  102  pp.,  fig. 
LCN:  80-81100.  ISBN:  0-8192-1271-7. 

Five  essays  on  various  aspects  of  NT  hermeneutics:  O.  C.  Edwards  on  the  living  word,  F.  H. 
Borsch  on  fundamental  hearing  of  the  Bible  (“ears  that  hear  and  do  not  hear”),  P.  A.  Way  on 
pastoral  hermeneutics,  D.  W.  Tracy  on  narrative  and  symbol  as  a  key  to  NT  spiritualities,  and 
J.  Wallis  on  pentecostal  economics.  McDonald  has  provided  a  five-page  preface. 

Orientation  by  Disorientation.  Studies  in  Literary  Criticism  and  Biblical  Literary  Criticism. 
Presented  in  honor  of  William  A.  Beards  lee,  ed.  R.  A.  Spencer,  Pittsburgh  Theological 
Monograph  Series  35  (Pittsburgh:  Pickwick,  1980,  paper  $14.75)  xxx  and  270  pp.,  plate.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-21842.  ISBN:  0-915138-44-1. 

The  first  two  of  these  fifteen  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Beardslee  on  his  65th 
birthday  concern  the  definition  of  literary  criticism:  R.  Detweiler  on  contemporary  methods  of 
literary  interpretation,  and  N.  R.  Petersen  on  literary  criticism  in  biblical  studies.  Then  eight 
articles  appear  under  the  heading  “a  discipline  in  ferment”:  E.  V.  McKnight  on  the  contours 
and  methods  of  literary  criticism,  M.  J.  Buss  on  principles  for  morphological  criticism  (with 
special  reference  to  the  letter  form),  C.  T.  Davis  on  a  multidimensional  criticism  of  the  Gospels, 
R.  M.  Polzin  on  literary  and  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible,  L.  E.  Keck  on  whether  the 
historical-critical  method  will  survive,  W.  G.  Doty  on  mythological  analysis  of  NT  material, 
T.  J.  J.  Altizer  on  demythologizing  as  the  self-embodiment  of  speech,  and  J.  B.  Cobb  on  the 
theology  of  story  as  understood  by  J.  D.  Crossan  and  W.  A.  Beardslee.  The  five  articles  in  the 
third  part  apply  literary  analysis  to  biblical  material:  R.  C.  Culley  on  punishment  stories  in  the 
legends  of  the  OT  prophets,  R.  C.  Tannehill  on  attitudinal  shift  in  Synoptic  pronouncement 
stories,  D.  O.  Via  on  the  relation  of  structure  to  Christology  and  ethics  in  Mt,  H.  Boers  on 
language  usage  and  the  production  of  Mt  1: 18-2:23,  and  J.  D.  Crossan  on  a  structuralist  analysis 
of  Jn  6.  Also  included  are  a  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  preface  by  the  editor,  a  foreword  by 
A.  N.  Wilder,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Beardslee,  and  a  bibliography  of  his  publications  be¬ 
tween  1949  and  1979. 

C.  M.  Overdulve,  J.  C.  E.  Meij,  and  C.  J.  den  Heyer,  Hoe  krijgt  de  Bijbel  betekenis? 
Semiotiek  toegepast  op  bijbelse  teksten  (The  Hague:  Boekencentrum,  1982,  paper  22.90  gld.) 
168  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  90-239-1121-0. 

After  an  explanation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  semiotics,  this  volume  provides  chap¬ 
ters  on  semiotics  as  the  analysis  of  text  structure,  analysis  on  the  level  of  surface  structures, 
analysis  on  the  level  of  deep  structures,  exegetical  and  theological  questions,  semiotics  in 
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practice,  and  the  history  of  semiotics.  The  theory  of  semiotic  analysis  is  illustrated  at  various 
points  with  reference  to  Mk  1:16-3:35.  Also  included  are  an  annotated  bibliography  and  a 
glossary  of  technical  terms. 

Parola  e  Spirito.  Studi  in  onore  di  Settimio  Cipriani,  2  vols.,  ed.  C.  C.  Marcheselli  (Brescia: 
Paideia,  1982,  paper  100,000  L)  xlvii  and  1,601  pp.,  plate,  26  figs. 

The  first  volume  in  this  Festschrift  honoring  Professor  Cipriani  is  devoted  to  articles  on 
biblical  studies:  general  (seven),  OT  and  NT  exegesis  (seventeen),  biblical  theology  (ten),  the 
Bible  and  archaeology  (five),  and  the  Bible  and  patrology  (six).  The  second  volume  contains 
articles  on  contemporary  theology  (five),  the  history  of  theology  (seven),  moral  and  spiritual 
theology  (seven),  and  philosophy  and  theology  (seven).  The  articles  directly  related  to  the 
NT  are  by  S.  Agourides  on  the  meaning  of  Christ  for  Paul,  M.  Barth  on  the  grace  for  others 
(Eph  3:2-3a,  5-6),  M.  Bouttier  on  parresia  in  the  NT,  L.  de  Lorenzi  on  the  didaskalia  of  the 
Christian  according  to  Rom  15:4b,  J.  Dupont  on  Jesus  facing  the  incredulity  of  his  fellow 
citizens  (Mk  6:l-6a),  V.  Fusco  on  the  message  and  sign  in  Lk  2:1-20,  E.  Galbiati  on  “hyssop” 
and  “cane”  in  Jn  19:29,  G.  G.  Gamba  on  the  order  Mt-Lk-Mk-Jn  in  early  traditions  about  the 
Gospels,  G.  Giavini  on  the  exegesis  of  Gal  3:20,  P.  Grech  on  Jewish  Christianity  and  the 
purpose  of  Acts,  F.  Hahn  on  Christ  as  the  mediator  of  creation  according  to  Paul  and  the 
Pauline  letters,  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  on  agape  as  love  feast  in  the  NT,  G.  Leonardi  on  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  and  of  Christians,  C.  C.  Marcheselli  on  the  literary  structure  of  Col  1:14-20, 
D.  Mongillo  on  “in  the  remission  of  sins”  (Mt  26:28),  R.  North  on  whether  there  is  a  NT 
archaeology,  R.  Penna  on  the  relation  of  apostolic  sufferings  to  anthropology  and  eschatology  in 
2  Cor  4:7-5:10,  E.  Peretto  on  Jn  1:29,  M.  Pomilio  on  the  “secret  Gospel”  fragment  from  Mar 
Saba,  A.  Rolla  on  Paul’s  Jewish  and  Greek  identities,  G.  Segalla  on  the  literary  structure  of 
Jn  17,  F.  Uricchio  on  the  conversion  of  penitents  according  to  Luke,  U.  Vanni  on  the  literary 
structure  of  Rom  1:16-11:36,  U.  Wilckens  on  Jesus’  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
S.  Zedda  on  chaire  (Lk  1:28)  in  light  of  its  OT  background.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a 
foreword  by  C.  Ursi,  a  tabula  gratulatoria,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Cipriani  (by  A.  Beni)  with  a 
bibliography  of  his  writings,  and  English  summaries  of  all  the  articles  are  included. 

M.  Pennock,  The  New  Testament.  The  Good  News  of  Jesus  (Notre  Dame,  IN:  Ave  Maria 
Press,  1982,  paper)  254  pp.,  3  maps.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-70088.  ISBN:  0-87793- 
246-8. 

Intended  as  a  textbook  for  high-school  and  college  courses  and  for  parish  groups,  this  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  NT  first  considers  the  nature  of  the  NT  and  its  historical  setting.  Then  it  treats  the 
four  Gospels:  Mk  (call  to  discipleship),  Mt  (call  to  community),  Lk  (good  news  for  everyone), 
and  Jn  (Word  made  flesh).  Chapters  on  Paul’s  letters  and  the  other  NT  writings  follow.  Assign¬ 
ments  and  practical  exercises  are  interspersed  throughout  the  book,  and  a  separate  112-page 
teacher’s  manual  (with  extensive  bibliography)  is  supplied.  A  similar  book  on  the  OT  by  J.  A. 
Black  is  available  from  the  same  publisher.  Pennock  teaches  at  St.  Ignatius  High  School  in 
Cleveland,  OH. 

A.  Rouet,  A  Short  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,  trans.  A.  Alexander  (New  York — 
Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1982,  paper  $6.95)  v  and  118  pp.,  figs,  and  maps.  LCN:  81-82435.  ISBN: 
0-8091-2400-9. 

The  English  version  of  Des  hommes  et  des  choses  du  Nouveau  Testament  ( 1979),  this  volume 
presents  thirty-three  brief  articles  on  groups,  institutions,  and  persons  mentioned  in  the  NT  or 
pertaining  to  its  background:  agriculture,  fishing,  and  commerce;  Canaanites;  childhood;  com¬ 
munications;  Essenes;  feasts;  Herod  the  Great;  etc.  The  book  was  developed  as  an  aid  to 
Christian  educators  in  France.  The  Spanish  version,  Hombres  y  cosas  del  Nuevo  Testamento 
(1982),  is  available  from  Editorial  Verbo  Divino  in  Estella  (Navarra). 

The  Simple  English  Bible.  New  Testament  (New  York:  International  Bible  Publishing  Co., 
1981,  $14.95)  viii  and  696  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-937830-02-X. 

This  translation  of  the  Greek  NT  aims  to  reclothe  the  meaning  of  the  original  text  in  the  words 
and  structure  of  American  English.  Attempting  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people,  it 
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features  easy  constructions,  a  vocabulary  of  about  3,000  words,  short  sentences,  and  a  conver¬ 
sational  style.  For  example,  Jn  3: 16  is  rendered  as  follows:  “God  loved  the  people  of  the  world 
so  much  that  He  gave  up  His  only  Son.  Every  person  who  commits  himself  to  Jesus  will  not  be 
destroyed.  Instead,  that  person  will  have  eternal  life.”  Italic  type  is  used  to  indicate  words  or 
phrases  that  are  only  implied  in  the  original  Greek  text,  and  boldface  type  is  used  occasionally 
for  emphasis.  The  footnotes  include  concise  explanations,  more  literal  renderings,  cross- 
references,  textual  variants,  historical  notes,  and  alternative  translations. 

C.  Spicq,  Notes  de  Lexicographic  neo-te  st  ament  air e .  Supplement,  Orbis  Biblicus  et  Orientalis 
22/3  (Fribourg:  Editions  Universitaires,  1982;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht)  698  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  2-8271-0223-4  (EU),  3-525-53667-4  (V&R). 

This  supplement  to  Spicq’ s  two- volume  Notes  de  Lexicographic  neo-testamentaire  [NTA  23, 
p.  343]  contains  over  a  hundred  additional  articles  on  the  meaning  and  history  of  Greek 
words  in  the  NT.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  occurrences  of  these  terms  in  papyri, 
literary  sources,  and  inscriptions  from  the  1st  century  B.C.  and  the  1st  century  A.D.  Among 
the  words  discussed  are  basileia,  dikaios,  eikdn,  epiousios,  kyrios,  lytron,  parthenia,  parresia, 
sarx,  hypakouo,  and  phds.  Lists  of  corrigenda  to  the  first  two  volumes  are  supplied  on  loose 
sheets  inserted  in  the  book. 

R.  A.  Spivey  and  D.  M.  Smith,  Anatomy  of  the  New  Testament.  A  Guide  to  Its  Structure  and 
Meaning  (3rd  ed.;  New  York:  Macmillan,  1982;  London:  Collier  Macmillan)  xix  and  539  pp.,  74 
illustrations,  9  maps  and  charts.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-11730.  ISBN:  0-02-415300-1. 

The  two  previous  editions  of  this  introduction  to  the  NT  were  described  in  NTA  14,  p.  105; 
19,  p.  262.  Its  basic  plan  and  purpose  remain  the  same,  but  some  important  changes  have  been 
made:  a  prologue  about  NT  study  and  this  book  has  been  added;  the  initial  chapter  now  focuses 
on  the  Jewish  and  Greco-Roman  background  of  the  NT,  and  an  augmented  account  of  the  rise  of 
early  Christianity  and  the  development  of  the  NT  writings  appears  in  the  concluding  chapter; 
the  two-part  structure  (Gospels,  other  writings)  has  been  restored;  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  treated 
alongside  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  before  the  historical  reconstruction  of  Jesus;  summary 
sections  have  been  provided  for  the  chapters  on  Paul  and  the  post-Pauline  writings;  the  bibliog¬ 
raphies  have  been  updated;  the  artwork  has  been  expanded;  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
eliminate  sexist  language. 

Studia  Evcingelica,  Vol.  VII.  Papers  presented  to  the  Fifth  International  Congress  on  Biblical 
Studies  held  at  Oxford,  1973,  ed.  E.  A.  Livingstone,  Texte  und  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte 
der  altchristlichen  Literatur  126  (Berlin:  Akademie-Verlag,  1982,  paper  M  120)  xi  and  570  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

This  volume  presents  seventy-three  papers  prepared  for  a  congress  held  at  Oxford  in  1973. 
Among  the  topics  treated  are  Jesus  as  teacher  and  thaumaturge  according  to  Mt  (by  F.  W. 
Beare),  Mk  as  damnation  history  (T.  A.  Burkill),  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
(B.  Dehandschutter),  Jewish  Christianity  and  the  purpose  of  Acts  (P.  Grech),  conflicting 
motives  in  the  redaction  of  Mt  (C.  J.  A.  Hickling),  translation  Greek  in  the  NT  (G.  M.  Lee), 
tradition  and  redaction  in  Jn  20: 1- 18  (F.  Neirynck),  the  future  of  NT  theology  (J.  M.  Robinson), 
Paul  and  Stoic  physics  (R.  G.  Tanner),  the  logical  grammar  of  justification  in  Paul’s  writings 
(A.  C.  Thiselton),  the  origin  and  place  of  presbyters  in  the  NT  church  (F.  E.  Vokes),  and  the 
Corinthian  correspondence  (F.  M.  Young).  Also  included  is  a  cumulative  index  of  contributors 
to  Studia  Evangelica,  vols.  1-7. 

J.  J.  Thierry,  Korte  geschiedenis  van  de  tekst  van  het  Nieuwe  Testament  (Kampen:  Kok,  1982, 
paper  18.90  gld.)  132  pp.  Illustrated.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-242-2031-9. 

This  brief  history  of  the  text  of  the  NT  discusses  the  most  common  errors  in  the  textual 
tradition,  the  aim  and  method  of  textual  criticism,  the  papyri,  the  majuscules,  the  minuscules, 
the  secondary  textual  witnesses,  the  ancient  translations  (Syriac,  Latin,  Coptic,  others),  the 
supremacy  of  the  Textus  Receptus,  the  breakthrough  in  the  19th  century,  developments  in  the 
20th  century,  and  editions  published  in  the  20th  century. 
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N.  Turner,  Handbook  for  Biblical  Studies  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1982,  paper  $6.95)  xi 
and  144  pp.,  7  figs.,  2  maps.  LCN:  82-7111.  ISBN:  0-664-24436-X. 


The  main  part  of  this  book  (pp.  37-143)  is  a  glossary  of  over  1,500  terms  used  in  biblical 
studies — from  “Abba'’  and  “Abdias”  to  “Zoroastrianism”  and  “Zweiquellentheorie.”  The 
entries  cover  technical  terms,  jargon  peculiar  to  biblical  studies,  foreign  words  often  left  un¬ 
translated,  etc.  Preceding  the  glossary  are  compilations  of  helpful  introductory  information: 
abbreviations  of  biblical  books,  maps,  chronologies,  a  list  of  archaeological  periods  in  Palestine, 
tables  of  rulers  and  empires,  a  framework  for  dating  the  biblical  books,  the  Jewish  calendar, 
examples  of  ancient  scripts,  alphabets  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  notes  on  the  problems  of  foreign 
words,  a  theological  who’s  who,  and  notes  on  modern  English  Bibles.  Turner  is  tutor  in  OT 
studies  at  St.  Stephen’s  House,  Oxford,  and  lecturer  in  OT  theology  at  Keble  College,  Oxford. 


J.  van  Bruggen  (ED.),  Wegwijs  in  bijbelvertalingen  (The  Hague:  Boekencentrum,  1981,  paper 
26.25  gld.)  174  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-239-1799-5. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  eight  articles  on  various  Dutch  translations  of  the 
Bible:  K.  Exalto  on  the  Statenvertaling,  J.  J.  Kijne  on  the  new  translation  of  1951,  P.  Bergsma 
and  P.  den  Butter  on  new  editions  of  the  Statenvertaling,  A.  de  Kuiper  on  modem  translations, 
N.  J.  Tromp  on  new  Roman  Catholic  translations,  C.  Houtman  on  other  translations,  B.  Smilde 
on  Frisian  translations,  and  L.  Floor  on  South  African  translations.  The  second  part  gives 
information  about  and  selections  from  the  individual  translations,  and  the  third  part  presents 
van  Bruggen’s  essay  on  crucial  points  in  Bible  translation. 


V  erifikationen.  Festschrift  fur  Gerhard  Ebeling  zutn  70.  Geburtstag,  ed.  E.  Jiingel,  J.  Wallmann, 
and  W.  Werbeck  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1982,  DM  198)  vii  and  542  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-16-144553-8. 

Of  these  twenty-five  articles  written  on  the  occasion  of  Professor  Ebeling’s  seventieth  birth¬ 
day,  the  four  most  pertinent  to  NT  research  are  by  H.  D.  Betz  on  the  hermeneutical  principles 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5-7),  E.  Schweizer  on  Lukan  Christology,  P.  Stuhlmacher  on 
exegesis  and  experience,  and  E.  Lohse  on  Luther’s  translation  of  the  Bible  as  task  and  problem. 
The  other  contributors  are  H.  Gese,  R.  Smend,  H.  A.  Oberman,  G.  Krause,  C.  Gestrich, 
J.  Wallmann,  D.  Rossler,  L.  Grane,  K.  Bomkamm,  R.  Schafer,  P.  Knauer,  W.  Mostert,  O.  H. 
Pesch,  O.  Bayer,  M.  Honecker,  W.  Jetter,  T.  Bonhoeffer,  R.  Leuenberger,  H.  Blauert, 
O.  Poggeler,  and  E.  Jiingel.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  foreword  by  the  editors,  and  a 
bibliography  of  Ebeling's  publications  (prepared  by  W.  Werbeck)  are  also  included. 

A.  Wainwright,  Beyond  Biblical  Criticism.  Encountering  Jesus  in  Scripture  (Atlanta:  John 
Knox,  1982,  paper  $9.95)  ix  and  154  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-85327.  ISBN:  0-8042-0007-6. 

Wainwright,  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory  University  (in 
Atlanta),  seeks  to  take  account  of  biblical  criticism  while  allowing  Jesus  to  be  the  real  interpret¬ 
er  of  Scripture.  After  establishing  the  need  for  a  Christian  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and 
comparing  two  approaches  (criticism  and  faith)  to  Jesus,  he  discusses  the  biblical  Jesus 
(Gospels  and  Acts,  Epistles  and  Revelation),  the  NT  and  the  OT  in  the  light  of  Jesus,  letting  the 
NT  speak  for  today,  discovering  Jesus  in  the  OT,  letting  the  OT  speak  for  today,  where  people 
go  wrong,  smorgasbord  theology,  and  finding  the  way. 

J.  D.  WOODBRIDGE,  Biblical  Authority.  A  Critique  of  the  Rogers/ McKim  Proposal  (Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1982,  paper)  237  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-8592.  ISBN:  0-310-44751-8. 

Woodbridge,  professor  of  church  history  at  Trinity  Evangelical  Divinity  School  in  Deerfield, 
IL,  maintains  that  J.  B.  Rogers  and  D.  K.  McKim  in  The  Authority  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible  (1979)  were  incorrect  in  baptizing  as  “evangelical”  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bible  is 
infallible  in  matters  of  faith  and  practice  but  subject  to  technical  mistakes  in  science,  history,  and 
the  like.  After  preliminary  remarks  on  the  Rogers-McKim  proposal,  he  criticizes  their  argument 
according  to  a  historical  outline:  the  patristic  period  and  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Reformation 
(Luther  and  Calvin),  the  16th  and  early  17th  centuries  (Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  apolo¬ 
getics),  challenges  to  biblical  infallibility  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  Reformed  traditions  in 
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the  17th  century,  biblical  infallibility  in  the  19th  century  (the  Princetonians),  and  the  shaping  of 
the  Rogers-McKim  proposal. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

P.  C.  Antonini,  Processo  e  condanna  di  Gesu.  Indagine  storico-esegetica  sulle  motivazioni 
della  sentenza,  Piccola  biblioteca  teologica  13  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1982,  paper  6,900  L)  176  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  in  this  investigation  of  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus  provides  a  literary 
analysis  of  each  Gospel  account  (Mk  14:53-64;  15:1-15;  Mt  26:57-66;  27:1-26;  Lk  22:66-23:7; 
23:13-25;  Jn  18: 12—19: 16)  and  explores  the  nature  and  content  of  the  precanonical  tradi¬ 
tions.  The  second  part  consists  of  historical  analyses  of  the  Roman  trial,  the  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrin,  and  the  accusation  brought  against  Jesus.  There  are  appendixes  on  (1)  methods  and 
sources,  and  (2)  two  relevant  texts  from  Josephus’  writings.  Antonini  concludes  that  the  polit¬ 
ical  aspect  of  Pilate’s  condemnation  of  Jesus  was  gradually  obscured  by  the  early  Christian 
emphasis  on  the  religious  dimension. 

J.  Bonnet,  Le  “midrash"  de  I'Evangile  de  Saint  Jean  (2nd  ed.;  St-Etienne,  France:  Edition  Le 
Henaff,  1982,  paper)  156  pp.  ISBN:  2-86502-025-8. 

After  explaining  the  Jewish  method  of  midrash.  Bonnet  presents  twenty  studies  on  midrashic 
features  in  the  Fourth  Gospel:  Miriam  and  Mary,  the  call  of  Nathanael,  conversion,  Passover, 
Jacob’s  struggle  with  the  angel,  the  Samaritan  woman,  the  numbers  in  Abraham’s  life,  Isaac 
and  the  Shekinah,  the  Shekinah,  “I  am  he,”  Martha  and  Mary/Rachel  and  Leah,  Rahab,  the 
entrance  into  Jerusalem,  Jesus  as  king  of  the  Jews,  Golgotha,  Thomas,  Pentecost,  the  Word,  the 
Prologue,  and  the  Spirit  and  the  living  soul.  A.  Abecassis  has  provided  a  two-page  preface.  The 
book  is  available  from  “L’  Association  des  ami  des  sessions  d’hebreu,”  170  Blvd.  Montparnasse, 
75014  Paris. 

R.  Butterworth  and  M.  Smith,  A  Reading  of  Mark’s  Gospel,  Religious  Studies  Publication  4 
(London:  Roehampton  Institute,  1982,  spiral-bound  £2.50)  145  pp. 

This  structured  reading  of  Mk  proposes  a  sequence  of  seven  sections,  with  each  section 
composed  of  a  regular  four-part  pattern  and  discipleship  as  the  common  theme  throughout.  The 
structure  was  first  proposed  in  two  articles  published  in  Heythrop  Journal  by  Butterworth  on 
Mk  1-12  [§  16-871]  and  Smith  on  Mk  13-16  [§  26-504].  This  volume  brings  together  the  main 
arguments  of  the  two  articles,  with  comments  intended  to  guide  and  accompany  the  reader 
through  the  Gospel.  The  text  itself  (RSV)  is  set  out  so  as  to  display  the  Gospel’s  structure. 

J.-M.  Chappuis,  Jesus  et  la  Samaritaine.  La  geometrie  variable  de  la  communication.  Publica¬ 
tions  de  la  Faculte  de  Theologie  de  l’Universite  de  Geneve  5  (Geneva:  Labor  et  Fides,  1982, 
paper)  iii  and  63  pp. 

The  French  version  of  a  meditation  on  the  encounter  between  Jesus  and  the  Samaritan  woman 
according  to  Jn  4: 1-42  that  previously  appeared  in  English  in  Ecumenical  Review  [§  26-917].  The 
study  reflects  on  various  kinds  of  communication:  perverted,  daily,  impossible,  verbal,  dia¬ 
logical,  poetic,  existential,  theological,  and  narrative.  Chappuis  has  taught  practical  theology  at 
the  University  of  Geneva  since  1968. 

D.  S.  Crowther,  Atlas  and  Outline  of  the  Life  of  Christ  (Bountiful,  UT:  Horizon  Publishers  & 
Distributors,  1982,  paper  $4.95)  103  pp.,  27  figs,  and  maps.  LCN:  82-82414.  ISBN:  0-88290-207- 
5. 

This  guide  to  studying  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus  gives  a  detailed  chronology  for  every 
event  described  in  the  Gospels.  It  also  contains  maps  and  charts,  a  list  of  Jesus’  major  dis¬ 
courses,  and  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gospels.  Jesus’  life  is  divided  into  eleven  periods:  nativity 
and  preparation,  preliminary  ministry,  early  Judean  ministry,  early  Galilean  ministry,  great 
Galilean  ministry,  late  Galilean  ministry,  late  Judean  ministry,  Perean  ministry,  preparation  for 
the  atoning  sacrifice,  trial-crucifixion-burial,  and  resurrection  and  ascension. 
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J.  DE  Kesel,  Le  refus  decide  de  lobjectivation.  Une  interpretation  du  probleme  du  Jesus 
historique  chez  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Analecta  Gregoriana  221  (Rome:  Universita  Gregoriana 
Editrice,  1981,  paper  23,000  L  or  $23)  xv  and  361  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISSN:  0066-1376. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  Rasco  and  accepted  by  the 
Gregorian  University,  this  volume  explores  how  a  Christian  theologian  like  Bultmann  could 
argue  that  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus  has  no  significance  for  the  Christian  theological 
interpretation  of  Jesus.  Under  the  heading  “God  and  the  problem  of  revelation,”  the  first  part 
discusses  God  and  humanity  in  Bultmann’s  thought,  the  revelation  of  God,  and  revelation  and 
history.  The  second  part  (“the  problem  of  Christology”)  treats  the  fundamental  options  of 
Bultmann’s  Christology  and  the  theological  problematic  of  the  Enlightenment.  The  third  part, 
which  concerns  the  question  of  the  historical  Jesus,  considers  the  theological  problems  of 
historical  contingency  and  of  the  historical  interpretation  of  Jesus.  De  Kesel  describes 
Bultmann’s  basic  theological  stance  as  the  refusal  to  objectify  God,  revelation,  or  Christ. 

A.  Edersheim,  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah  [1883]  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans, 
1981,  $19.95)  xxxv  and  695  pp.,  xii  and  828  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8028-8027-4. 

First  published  in  1883,  this  massive  study  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  presented  in  five  major  sections: 
the  preparation  for  the  gospel  (the  Jewish  world  in  the  days  of  Christ),  from  the 
manger  in  Bethlehem  to  the  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  from  the  Jordan  to  the  mount  of  transfigura¬ 
tion,  from  the  mount  of  transfiguration  to  the  valley  of  humiliation  and  death,  and  the  cross  and 
the  crown.  Nineteen  appendixes  are  included.  Edersheim  (1825-89),  a  convert  from  Judaism  to 
Christianity,  served  as  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England  and  as  the  Grinfield  lecturer  on  the 
Septuagint  at  Oxford. 

R.  Feneberg  and  W.  Feneberg,  Das  Leben  Jesu  im  Evangelium,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  88 
(Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1980,  paper  DM  38)  295  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-451- 
02088-2. 

The  Feneberg  brothers  explore  the  significance  of  the  form-critical  investigation  of  the 
Gospels  as  literary  wholes  for  our  understanding  of  Jesus.  In  the  first  part,  R.  Feneberg  treats 
form  criticism  and  the  historical  Jesus  with  reference  to  previous  life-of-Jesus  research,  the 
individual  pericopes  and  the  whole  Gospel  as  a  small  unit,  new  possibilities  for  life-of-Jesus 
research,  and  the  Gospel  genre.  Then  W.  Feneberg  considers  the  consciousness,  development, 
and  thought  of  Jesus  according  to  this  outline:  the  reasons  for  the  new  quest  of  the  earthly 
Jesus,  the  picture  of  the  primitive  community,  the  questionable  existence  of  such  a  community, 
the  solution  of  thoroughgoing  eschatology  and  its  continuation,  and  Jesus  as  the  “different 
one.” 

R.  T.  France,  Jesus  and  the  Old  Testament.  His  Application  of  Old  Testament  Passages  to 
Himself  and  His  Mission  [1971],  Twin  Brooks  Series  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1982,  paper  $9.95) 
286  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-3508-2. 

The  paperback  edition  of  a  book  described  in  NTA  16,  p.  370.  After  an  introduction,  there  are 
chapters  on  the  text  form  of  the  OT  quotations  in  the  NT,  the  NT’s  typological  use  of  the  OT,  its 
use  of  OT  prediction,  and  the  originality  and  influence  of  Jesus’  use  of  the  OT.  France  is  now 
senior  lecturer  in  NT  at  London  Bible  College. 

J.  Goettmann,  Saint  Jean,  Evangile  de  la  Nouvelle  Genese  (Paris:  Cerf-Pneumatheque,  1982, 
paper  78  F)  302  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-01917-8,  2-85847-030-8. 

The  simplified  version  of  a  two-volume  doctoral  dissertation  prepared  at  the  Institut  de 
Theologie  de  Saint-Denys  in  Paris,  this  “meditation”  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  focuses  on  the 
Evangelist’s  vision  of  the  new  creation  and  its  influence  on  the  Gospel’s  structure.  After  an 
introduction  entitled  “John  is  his  name”  and  a  discussion  of  the  Prologue  (Jn  1:1-18),  the 
volume  considers  the  seven  rhythms,  or  days,  of  the  new  genesis:  the  luminous  epiphanies 
( 1 : 19-2: 12);  the  sources  of  the  living  person  (2: 13^4:54);  the  true  bread,  toil,  and  the  fruit  of  life 
(5:1-6:71);  the  progress  of  the  Pilgrim  to  the  sources  (7:1-9:41);  the  Shepherd  of  the  living 
(10:1-11:54);  the  Passover  of  the  Son  of  Man  (11:55-19:42);  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  world 
(20:1-21:25). 
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M.  Gourgues,  Pour  que  vous  croyiez  .  .  .  Pistes  d' exploration  de  I'evangile  de  Jean,  “Initia¬ 
tions”  (Paris:  Cerf,  1982,  paper  122  F)  296  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01903-8. 

Gourgues,  the  author  of  A  la  droite  de  Dieu  ( 1978),  First  surveys  three  approaches  to  the  Fourth 
Gospel:  comparative  (a  unique  “witness”),  thematic  (searching  for  a  theological  axis), 
and  literary  (searching  for  the  structure).  Then  he  illustrates  his  analytical  approach  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  six  passages:  the  Word  made  flesh  in  Jn  1:1-18,  the  Savior  of  the  world  in  4:1-42,  the 
bread  of  life  in  6:22-71  [see  §  27-165],  the  light  of  the  world  in  9: 1-41  [see  §  27-166],  the  shepherd 
and  the  sheep  gate  in  10: 1-18,  and  the  crucified  one  in  19: 17-37.  A  note  on  the  beloved  disciple 
and  the  formation  of  the  “spiritual  Gospel”  is  included. 

P.  A.  Gramaglia,  Le  ultime  “scoperte”  sulla  Sindone  di  Torino.  Rassegna  critica  e  bilancio 
dell'operazione,  Dossier  14  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1981,  paper  2,900  L)  103  pp.,  4  Figs.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

Gramaglia,  author  of  L'uomo  della  Sindone  non  e  Gesii  Cristo  (1978),  First  reviews  recent 
publications  on  the  Shroud  of  Turin  and  discusses  three  specific  issues:  the  coins  placed  on  the 
eyes,  the  nature  of  the  garment,  and  whether  the  iconography  of  Jesus  has  imitated  the  image  on 
the  shroud.  In  the  second  part,  he  deals  with  the  Turin  administration  and  the  shroud,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  effects  and  costs. 

R.  G.  Gruenler,  New  Approaches  to  Jesus  and  the  Gospels.  A  Phenomenological  and 
Exegetical  Study  of  Synoptic  Christology  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1982,  paper  $13.95)  261  pp., 
4  Figs.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-72112.  ISBN:  0-8010-3782-4. 

The  First  part  of  this  volume  employs  a  phenomenology  of  persons  borrowed  from  L. 
Wittgenstein  to  highlight  the  fundamental  claims  of  Jesus.  The  second  part  introduces  six  other 
hermeneutical  approaches:  attentiveness  and  obedience  to  the  story  (C.  S.  Lewis),  the  logically 
odd  supernaturalism  of  the  Gospels  (I.  T.  Ramsey),  the  tacit  dimension  of  trust  (M.  Polanyi), 
Jesus’  creative  Fidelity  (G.  Marcel),  the  spell  of  the  story  (J.  R.  R.  Tolkien),  and  the  importance 
of  presuppositions  in  Gospel  research  (C.  Van  Til).  The  proponents  of  these  approaches  agree 
that  a  deep  phenomenology  can  be  achieved  only  when  the  phenomenon  being  described  (Jesus 
and  his  claims)  is  confronted  by  the  interpreter  with  belief  and  commitment.  Gruenler  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  NT  and  chairman  of  the  NT  department  at  Gordon-Conwell  Theological  Seminary  in 
South  Hamilton,  MA. 

R.  A.  Guelich,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  A  Foundation  for  Understanding  (Waco,  TX:  Word 
Books,  1982,  $18.95)  451  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-52521.  ISBN:  0-8499-0110-3. 

Guelich,  professor  of  NT  at  Northern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago,  aims  to  lay  a 
foundation  for  understanding  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  hearing  its  message  for  today  in 
terms  of  its  historical  context.  After  a  28-page  introduction  to  the  Sermon,  he  provides  transla¬ 
tions,  literary  analyses,  notes,  and  comments  for  the  various  sections:  the  setting  (4:23-5:2),  the 
gospel  of  the  kingdom  (5:3-12),  the  role  of  discipleship  (5:13-16),  Jesus  and  the  Law  (5:17-20), 
the  greater  righteousness  (5:21-48),  on  doing  righteousness  (6:1-18),  the  life  of  prayer  (6:19- 
7:12),  the  narrow  gate  (7:13-27),  and  epilogue  (7:28-29).  According  to  Guelich,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  with  its  christological,  ecclesiological,  ethical,  and  eschatological  focus,  expresses 
the  “gospel  of  the  kingdom”  of  Jesus’  ministry. 

W.  Harnisch  (ED  ),  Gleichnisse  Jesu.  Positionen  der  Auslegung  von  Adolf  Julicher  bis  zur 
Formgeschichte,  Wege  der  Forschung  366  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft, 
1982,  DM  94)  xiii  and  457  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-06030-X. 

After  Harnisch's  seven-page  foreword,  this  volume  presents  articles  (in  German)  by  A. 
Julicher  on  parables  (1902),  J.  Weiss  on  Julicher’s  Gleichnisreden  Jesu  (1901),  P.  Fiebig  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Jewish  parables  and  the  originality  of  Jesus’  parables  (1904),  A.  Olrik  on  epic 
laws  of  folk  poetry  (1909),  P.  Fiebig  on  the  refutation  of  Julicher’s  theory  of  parables  (1912), 

D.  Buzy  on  the  interpretation  of  the  parables  in  the  Gospels  (1916),  I.  K.  Madsen  on  the 
elucidation  of  the  Gospel  parables  (1929),  C.  H.  Dodd  on  the  parables  of  the  Gospels  (1932), 
W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  on  the  Gospel  parables  in  light  of  their  Jewish  background  (1936), 

E.  Lohmeyer  on  the  meaning  of  Jesus’  parables  ( 1938),  J.  Jeremias  on  going  back  from  the  early 
church  to  Jesus  (1947),  H.  Greeven  on  “Who  among  you  .  .  .?”  (1952),  E.  Fuchs  on  parable 
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interpretation  (1954),  M.  Black  on  the  parables  as  allegory  [§  5-53],  E.  Jiingel  on  the  problematic 
of  Jesus’  parables  (1962),  H.  G.  Klemm  on  Jiilicher’s  interpretation  of  parables  under  the 
influence  of  Lessing’s  fable  theory  [§  14-769],  W.  R.  Schoedel  on  parables  in  Gospel  of  Thomas 
[§  17-767],  Harnisch  on  the  linguistic  power  of  analogy  [§  19-79],  and  K.  Bergeron  the  tradition- 
historical  value  of  apocryphal  parables  [§  19-1097]. 

W.  Harnisch  (ED.),  Die  neutestamentliche  Gleichnisforschung  im  Horizont  von  Hermeneutik 
und  Literaturwissenschaft,  Wege  der  Forschung  575  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchge- 
sellschaft,  1982,  DM  110)  ix  and  441  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-08314-8. 

This  volume  presents  articles  (in  German)  by  E.  Fuchs  on  analogy  (1954),  R.  W.  Funk  on  the 
parable  as  metaphor  ( 1966),  D.  O.  Via  on  the  relationship  of  form  to  content  in  the  parables  with 
reference  to  the  wedding  feast  [§  16-160],  L.  Marin  on  the  structural  analysis  of  Mt  13:1-23 
[§  16-539],  J.  D.  Crossan  on  parables  of  reversal  (1973),  W.  G.  Kiimmel  on  the  parable  of  the  seed 
growing  by  itself  (1973),  E.  Guttgemanns  on  the  narrative  analysis  of  Synoptic  texts 
[§  18-452],  Funk  on  structure  in  the  narrative  parables  of  Jesus  [§  19-926],  P.  Ricoeur  on  biblical 
hermeneutics  [§  20-367],  E.  Jiingel  on  the  gospel  as  analogous  speaking  of  God  (1977),  and  E. 
Sellin  on  allegory  and  “parable”  [§  23-415].  Harnisch  has  provided  a  three-page  foreword. 

V.  Hochgrebe  (ED),  Provokation  Bergpredigt.  Mit  dem  Text  von  Matthaus  5-7  in  der 
Ubersetzung  von  Walter  Jens  und  mit  Beitragen  von  Josef  Blank  et  al.  (Stuttgart:  Kreuz,  1982, 
paper  DM  16.80)  158  pp.  ISBN:  3-7831-0690-7. 

After  W.  Jens’s  German  translation  of  Mt  5-7,  this  volume  presents  ten  essays  on  various 
aspects  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount:  J.  Blank  on  the  beatitudes,  E.  Kasemann  on  thirsting  after 
righteousness,  L.  Schwarz  on  being  persecuted  for  Jesus’  sake,  J.  Moltmann  on  loving  enemies, 
O.  H.  Pesch  on  praying,  J.  Zink  on  not  being  anxious,  K.  Waif  on  not  judging,  L.  Schottroff  on 
the  narrow  gate,  M.  Stohr  on  talking  and  doing,  and  R.  Roessler  on  not  letting  oneself  become 
the  enemy.  The  articles  were  originally  prepared  for  broadcast  over  German  radio. 

J.  Imbert,  Le  proces  de  Jesus,  “Que  sais-je?”  1896  (Paris:  Presses  Universitaires  de  France, 
1980,  paper)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-13-036820-4. 

After  surveying  the  documentary  sources  (Gospels,  Roman  law,  Jewish  law)  relevant  to  the 
trial  of  Jesus,  this  volume  considers  the  preliminaries  to  the  trial,  the  role  of  the  Sanhedrin,  the 
appearance  before  Pilate,  the  crucifixion,  and  the  question  of  Jewish  responsibility  and  the  rise 
of  anti-Semitism.  Imbert,  professor  at  the  Universite  de  Droit,  d’Economie  et  de  Sciences 
Sociales  de  Paris,  concludes  that  nothing  in  the  Gospel  accounts  of  Jesus’  trial  clashes  with 
historical  truth. 

O.  Knoch,  Menschsein  in  Freude.  Leben  nach  der  Weisung  Jesu  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna: 
Herder,  1980,  paper  DM  16.80)  144  pp.  ISBN:  3-451-19038-9. 

Knoch,  professor  of  biblical  introduction  and  proclamation  at  the  University  of  Passau,  aims 
to  explain  what  Jesus  meant  when  he  offered  us  “life  in  its  fullness.”  The  five  chapters  in  the 
volume  discuss  Jesus  as  the  true  teacher  of  human  beings,  Jesus’  call  to  repentance  and  faith, 
the  “great  commandment”  (i.e.  love  of  God  and  neighbor)  as  the  central  principle  of  action  for 
Jesus’  disciples,  life  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  new  existence  of  Christians  through  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

J.  LOFBERG,  Spiritual  or  Human  Value?  An  Evaluation-Systematical  Reconstruction  and 
Analysis  of  the  Preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  trans.  T.  Emond,  Studia  Philo- 
sophiae  Religionis  10  (Lund:  Gleerup,  1982,  paper  85  S.  kr.)  224  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
91-40-04837-3. 

This  examination  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  considers  the  evaluations  set 
out  in  Jesus’  preaching,  their  logical  coherence,  assumptions,  consequences,  etc.  After  explain¬ 
ing  the  evaluation-systematical  approach,  Lofberg  presents  an  initial  interpretation  under  nine 
headings:  interpretative  presuppositions,  retribution  except  for  the  believer  as  an  experimental 
interpretation,  the  attitude  principle,  the  subject  judgment  of  Jesus,  etc.  His  reconstruction 
deals  with  changing  the  initial  interpretation,  God’s  forgiveness  and  judgment,  the  human 
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person  as  the  separation  subject,  Jesus  and  Judaism,  the  evaluation  system  without  the  func¬ 
tional  disturbances,  and  the  requirement  of  consistency.  The  final  section  discusses  the  nature 
of  Jesus'  good  news  to  the  poor. 

G.  Lohfink,  Der  letzte  Tag  Jesu.  Die  Ereignisse  der  Passion  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna: 
Herder,  1981,  paper  DM  9.80)  91  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-45 1-1 8589-X. 

Lohfink,  professor  of  NT  on  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  Tubingen,  explores  what 
really  happened  on  the  day  of  Christ’s  death  in  the  light  of  critical  research  on  the  Gospels.  The 
ten  sections  in  this  booklet  deal  with  the  conflict,  the  decree  of  death,  the  arrest,  the  session  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  messianic  confession,  the  handing  over  of  Jesus  to  Pilate,  the  hearing  before 
Herod,  the  death  sentence  through  Pilate,  the  execution,  and  the  burial. 

R.  Maddox,  Witnesses  to  the  End  of  the  Earth.  The  Pattern  of  Mission  in  the  Book  of  Acts 
(Enfield,  NSW:  United  Theological  College  Publications,  1980,  paper)  vi  and  114  pp.  ISBN: 
0-9598690-5-0. 

Maddox,  author  of  The  Purpose  of  Luke — Acts  ( 1982),  explores  the  pattern  of  mission  in  Acts 
in  four  lectures:  the  twelve  stay-at-home  apostles  and  the  seven  waiters  who  do  not  wait  (the 
basis  and  leadership  of  a  missionary  church),  the  traveling  missionary  who  is  not  an  apostle 
(personal  vocation  within  a  missionary  tradition),  the  missionary  to  the  Gentiles  who  preaches 
to  the  Jews  (the  content  and  strategy  of  the  Christian  mission),  and  the  missionary  on  trial  (how 
to  be  a  witness). 

R.  P.  Martin,  Mark,  Knox  Preaching  Guides  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1981,  paper)  v  and  99  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  81-82351.  ISBN:  0-8042-3234-2. 

After  a  four-page  introduction  to  Mark’s  story  of  Jesus,  this  volume  presents  an  exposition  of 
the  entire  Gospel:  setting  the  stage  (Mk  1:1-8),  Jesus  appears  on  the  scene  (1:9-15),  Jesus  in 
action  (1: 16-39),  the  opposition  grows  (1:40-3:6),  three  groups  around  Jesus  (3:7-35),  Jesus  the 
open-air  preacher  (4: 1-34),  etc.  Martin,  professor  of  NT  and  director  of  the  graduate  studies 
program  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  CA,  is  also  the  author  of  Mark:  Evangelist 
and  Theologian  (1973). 

C.  M.  Martini,  Itinerario  di  preghiera  con  T evangelista  Luca,  Sul  Monte  della  Presenza  7 
(Rome:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1981,  paper  4,000  L)  98  pp.  ISBN:  88-215-0397-6. 

After  introductory  comments  on  prayer  (its  nature,  situation,  beginning,  and  rhythm),  this 
booklet  focuses  on  seven  prayers  in  Lk-Acts:  the  prayers  of  Mary  (Lk  1:39-56),  Simeon 
(Lk  2:25-35),  the  exultant  Jesus  (Lk  10: 1-24),  Jesus  in  Gethsemane  (Lk  22:39-46),  Jesus  on  the 
cross  (Lk  23:33-49),  the  Christian  (Lk  11:1-4),  and  the  community  (Acts  4:23-31).  Cardinal 
Martini,  former  rector  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  is  now  archbishop  of  Milan. 

C.  M.  Martini,  II  vangelo  secondo  Giovanni  nell’esperienza  degli  esercizi  spirit uali,  Letture 
bibliche  2  (4th  ed.;  Rome:  Borla,  1981,  paper  5,000  L)  217  pp. 

The  first  section  of  this  volume  presents  fifteen  meditations  relating  the  Spiritual  Exercises  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  to  the  various  parts  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  second  section  contains  homilies 
on  six  texts  in  Jn  (16:23-24;  1:35-51;  7:33-39;  7:40-53;  8:46-59;  13:1-17). 

C.  Marucci,  Parole  di  Gesu  sul  divorzio.  Ricerche  scritturistiche  previe  ad  un  ripensamento 
teologico,  canonistico  e  pastorale  della  dottrina  cattolica  deli indissolubilitd  del  matrimonio, 
Aloisiana  16  (Brescia:  Morcelliana,  1982,  paper  35,000  L)  452  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Beutler  and  accepted  by 
the  Philosophisch-theologische  Hochschule  Sankt  Georgen  in  Frankfurt,  this  consideration  of 
the  so-called  exceptive  clauses  in  Mt  5:32;  19:9  first  situates  them  in  the  context  of  the  OT 
teachings  on  marriage  and  divorce,  and  then  discusses  marriage  and  divorce  in  Jesus’  time.  The 
exegetical  part  focuses  on  Mt  1:18-19;  Mt  5:3 1-32/Lk  16:18;  and  Mk  10: 1-  12/Mt  19:1-12.  Six 
excursuses  are  interspersed  throughout  the  volume.  Marucci  concludes  that  the  simplest  and 
most  probable  meaning  of  porneia  in  the  Matthean  exceptive  clauses  is  “immodesty”  or 
“fornication”  on  the  woman’s  part  in  a  generic  sense. 
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F.  J.  Matera,  The  Kingship  of  Jesus.  Composition  and  Theology  in  Mark  15,  SBL  Dissertation 
Series  66  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $12.75)  x  and  222  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  82-708.  ISBN:  0-89130-564-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.  J.  Achtemeier  and  accepted  by 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Richmond,  VA,  in  1981,  this  volume  investigates  the  extent  to 
which  Mark  connected  and  arranged  the  blocks  of  material  in  chap.  15.  It  first  considers  the 
composition  of  the  passages  about  Pilate  (Mk  15:1-5)  and  Barabbas  (15:6-15);  the  mockery  of 
Jesus  (15:16-20a,  27-32,  35-36);  and  Jesus’  crucifixion  (15:20b-26),  death  (15:33-34,  37-39),  and 
burial  (15:40-47).  Then  it  explores  the  controlling  Markan  theme  of  Jesus’  kingship  and  how  the 
Evangelist  prepared  for  the  royal  theology  in  chap.  15.  Matera  concludes  that  the  present  form 
of  Mk  15  reveals  a  surprising  degree  of  Markan  redactional  activity  aimed  at  highlighting  the 
kingship  of  Jesus. 

D.  McBride,  The  Gospel  of  Luke.  A  Reflective  Commentary  (Northport,  NY:  Costello  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  1982,  paper  $12.95)  xiii  and  324  pp.  ISBN:  0-91 8344- 14-X. 

Seeking  to  combine  scholarship  with  meditation  in  the  hope  that  a  reflective  understanding 
will  be  bom  of  the  alliance,  McBride  provides  the  RSV  text  and  his  own  comments  for  each 
pericope  of  Lk.  He  proposes  the  following  general  outline:  prologue  (1:1-4);  infancy  narrative 
(1:5-2:52);  preparation  for  the  public  ministry  (3:1-4:13);  ministry  in  Galilee  (4:14-9:50); 
journey  to  Jerusalem  (9:5 1—19:44);  ministry  in  Jerusalem  (19:45-21:38);  and  passion,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  ascension  (22:1-24:53).  His  introduction  to  the  Gospel  discusses  its  purpose,  author¬ 
ship,  date  and  place  of  composition,  sources,  structure,  and  theological  themes. 


R.  Meynet,  Initiation  a  la  rhetorique  biblique.  “Qui  done  est  le  plus  grand?,”  2  vols.,  “Initia¬ 
tions”  (Paris:  Cerf,  1982,  paper  125  F)  200  pp.;  30  plates  in  separate  vol.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
2-204-01868-6;  2-204-01961-5. 

In  his  Quelle  est  done  cette  parole?  (1979),  Meynet  argued  that  Luke  composed  his  Gospel 
according  to  the  rules  of  Hebrew  rhetoric  established  in  the  OT.  In  the  first  volume  of  the 
present  work,  he  explains  the  techniques  of  biblical  rhetoric  and  applies  his  rhetorical  method  to 
three  accounts  of  the  “same”  healing  (Mt  20:29-34;  Lk  18:35-43;  Mk  10:46-52),  two  “twin 
buildings”  (Mk  10:35-52;  Mt  20:20-34),  the  king  (Lk  18:31-19:46),  and  the  servant  (Lk  22:1-53). 
The  second  volume  is  a  folder  of  loose  sheets  containing  structured  translations  and  analyses  of 
the  texts  discussed  in  the  first  volume. 


T.  A.  Mohr,  Markus-  und  Johannespassion.  Redaktions-  und  traditionsgeschichtliche 
Untersuchung  der  Markinischen  und  Johanneischen  Passionstradition,  Abhandlungen  zur 
Theologie  des  Alten  und  Neuen  Testaments  70  (Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1982,  paper  53 
Sw.  fr.  or  DM  64)  459  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-290-12070-8. 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  in  1980  by  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Basel,  this  investigation  of  the  Markan  and  Johannine  passion  narratives  considers  not  only  the 
problems  of  tradition  and  redaction  but  also  the  historical  foundations  of  the  Markan  account.  It 
analyzes  the  individual  parts  of  the  Markan  account  with  reference  to  their  Johannine  parallels: 
the  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (Mk  11:1-10;  Jn  12:12-19),  connecting  verses  (Mk  11:11,  19),  the 
cursing  of  the  fig  tree  (Mk  11:12-14,  20-25),  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple  (Mk  11:15-18; 
Jn  2:13-17),  the  question  about  authority  and  the  demand  for  a  sign  (Mk  11:27-33;  Jn  2:18-22), 
the  council’s  intention  to  kill  Jesus  (Mk  14:1-2;  Jn  11:47-57),  the  anointing  in  Bethany 
(Mk  14:3-9;  Jn  12:1-8),  etc.  Mohr  concludes  that  Mark  had  at  his  disposal  an  extensive  written 
passion  account  which  had  already  undergone  a  pre-Markan  revision,  and  corresponded  in  its 
original  form  essentially  with  the  pre-Johannine  passion  story  independent  of  the  Synoptic 
accounts. 

W.  G.  Morrice,  The  New  Beginning.  Studies  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  (Edinburgh:  Saint  Andrew 
Press,  1981,  paper  £1.75)  vi  and  82  pp.  ISBN:  0-7152-0463-7. 

The  six  expositions  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  this  book  were  delivered  at  St.  John’s  College 
Chapel,  Durham  (UK),  in  1976.  They  deal  with  the  new  beginning  (chaps.  1-4),  the  bread  of  life 
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(5-6),  the  light  of  the  world  (7-10),  the  victory  over  death  (1 1-12),  the  joy  of  Jesus  (13-17),  and 
our  Easter  faith  (18-21).  Morrice  is  NT  tutor  and  librarian  at  St.  John’s  College. 

F.  Neirynck,  Evangelica.  Gospel  Studies — Etudes  d’evangile.  Collected  Essays,  ed.  F.  Van 
Segbroeck,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum  Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  60  (Leuven:  Peeters — 
Leuven  University  Press,  1982,  paper  2,000  Bel.  fr.)  xix  and  1,036  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-6186-132-2. 

This  collection  of  forty-three  previously  published  articles  on  the  Gospels  (twenty-six  in 
French,  fifteen  in  English,  two  in  Dutch)  marks  the  20th  anniversary  of  Neirynck’s  appointment 
as  professor  ordinarius  at  Louvain.  The  first  part  presents  studies  on  the  structure  of  Mt,  the 
Markan  material  in  Lk,  duplicate  expressions  in  Mk,  and  the  device  of  epanalepsis  in  Jn.  The 
second  part  contains  thirteen  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  empty-tomb  accounts  in  the 
Gospels,  and  the  third  part  offers  eight  studies  on  Markan  style  and  redaction.  The  eleven 
essays  in  the  fourth  part  treat  literary-critical  problems  in  Mt  and  Lk,  and  the  seven  studies  in 
the  fifth  part  deal  with  the  Gospel  texts  in  Novum  Testamentum  graece  (26th  ed.,  1979)  and  the 
synopsis  and  concordances  based  on  them. 

D.  L.  Pals,  The  Victorian  “Lives”  of  Jesus,  Trinity  University  Monograph  Series  in  Religion  7 
(San  Antonio,  TX:  Trinity  University  Press,  1982,  $20)  viii  and  223  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82- 
81018.  ISBN:  0-911536-95-7. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  M.  E.  Marty  and  accepted  by  the  Divinity  School 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  this  investigation  of  British  lives  of  Jesus  published  between  1860 
and  1910  consists  of  five  chapters:  lives  from  the  Reformation  to  the  1860s,  from  Ecce  Homo  to 
F.  W.  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ  (1865-74),  the  typical  Victorian  lives  of  Jesus  (1874-1900),  the 
origins  and  influence  of  the  British  style,  and  scholarship  and  popular  lives  (1900-1910).  Pals, 
chairman  of  the  religion  department  at  the  University  of  Miami  in  Coral  Gables,  FL,  observes 
that  these  British  lives  of  Jesus  reveal  much  about  the  intersecting  currents  of  Victorian  society, 
popular  attitudes,  religious  thought,  biblical  study,  and  cultural  change. 

J.  D.  Pentecost,  The  Parables  of  Jesus  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1982,  $8.95)  180  pp.  LCN: 
82-7000.  ISBN:  0-310-30960-3. 

Through  study  of  the  contexts  in  which  the  Gospel  parables  were  spoken  and  the  background 
against  which  they  were  delivered,  this  book  attempts  to  discover  and  present  the  essential 
truths  that  Jesus  sought  to  convey.  After  an  eleven-page  introduction,  it  investigates  the  setting, 
problem,  and  solution  of  the  individual  parables:  the  physician  (Lk  4:23),  the  patched  garment 
and  the  wineskins  (Mt  9: 16-17  parr.),  the  blind  guides  (Mt  7:3-5  par.),  etc.  The  last  twenty  pages 
interpret  the  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  in  the  parables.  Pentecost  is  professor  of  Bible  exposition 
at  Dallas  Theological  Seminary  in  Dallas,  TX. 

A.  Plummer,  An  Exegetical  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According  to  St.  Matthew  [1915], 
Thornapple  Commentaries  (2nd  ed.;  Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1982,  paper  $12.95)  xlvi  and  451  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-7078-3. 

First  published  in  1909  (2nd  ed.,  1915),  this  classic  commentary  on  Mt  adheres  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  outline:  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the  Messiah  (1:1-2:23);  the  preparation  for  the  ministry 
(3: 1-4: 1 1);  the  ministry  in  Galilee  (4: 12-13:55);  the  ministry  in  or  near  Galilee  (14: 1-18:35);  the 
journey  through  Perea  to  Jerusalem  (19:1-20:34);  the  Messiah’s  last  work  in  the  Holy  City 
(21: 1-25:46);  and  the  passion,  death,  and  resurrection  (26: 1-28:20).  A  forty-page  introduction  to 
the  Gospel  considers  its  author,  sources,  plan,  Christology,  date,  and  relationship  to  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs. 

J.  Schaberg,  The  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Triadic  Phrase  in  Matthew  28:19b, 
SBL  Dissertation  Series  61  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $18)  xiv  and  367  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  81-14466.  ISBN:  0-89130-543-2. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  L.  Martyn  and  presented  to 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  in  1980,  this  volume  studies  the  triadic  phrase  in 
Mt  28: 19b  (“in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit’’)  in  an  effort  to 
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understand  the  “original  metaphor”  at  the  biblical  source  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  After  a 
survey  of  critical  opinion  about  the  Matthean  triadic  phrase  and  a  chapter  on  methodology, 
Schaberg  explores  whether  Mt  28: 18b  alludes  to  the  Septuagint  of  Dan  7: 14,  the  obscurities  and 
insights  encountered  in  Daniel  7,  passages  related  to  Daniel  7  in  Jewish  literature  from  the  time 
between  the  composition  of  Daniel  and  the  end  of  the  NT  period,  NT  passages  related  to  Daniel 
7  and  pertinent  to  Mt  28:16-20,  and  Mt  28:16-20  and  its  triadic  phrase.  She  concludes  that  the 
Matthean  triadic  phrase  is  a  development  of  the  triad  found  in  Daniel  7:  Ancient  of  Days,  one 
like  a  son  of  man,  and  angels. 

C.  Schedl,  Als  sich  der  Pfingsttag  erfiillte.  Erklarung  der  Pfingstperikope  Apg  2,  1^47  (Vienna: 
Herder,  1982,  paper  DM  25)  173  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-2 10-24683- 1 . 

Schedl,  author  of  Bauplane  des  Wortes  ( 1974)  and  Muhammad  und  Jesus  ( 1978),  here  applies 
his  “logotechnical”  approach  to  Acts  2:1-47  and  demonstrates  how  its  numerical  symbols, 
words  and  phrases,  and  even  individual  letters  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  sophisticated 
literary  text.  After  an  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Acts  2:1-13,  he  gives  an  exposition  of  the 
entire  chapter  under  eleven  headings:  the  Pentecost  miracle  (vv.  1-4),  Jews  from  the  whole 
world  (v.  5),  the  astonishment  of  the  nations  (vv.  6-11),  what  does  this  mean?  (vv.  12-13), 
Peter's  words  to  the  Jews  (vv.  14-21)  and  to  the  Israelites  (vv.  22-24),  the  Scripture  quotation 
(vv.  25-28),  Peter’s  words  to  the  brethren  (vv.  29-36),  his  call  for  repentance  (vv.  37-40),  the 
result  of  his  sermon  (v.  41),  and  the  life  of  the  primitive  church  (vv.  42-47).  Schedl  concludes 
that  the  Pentecost  pericope  is  an  outline  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Israel  under  the  reign  of  the 
exalted  Messiah  and  Lord  Jesus. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  The  Gospel  according  to  St  John.  Volume  Three:  Commentary  on  Chap¬ 
ters  13-21,  trans.  D.  Smith  and  G.  A.  Kon,  Herder’s  Theological  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (New  York:  Crossroad,  1982,  $29.50)  viii  and  510  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN: 
81-22157.  ISBN:  0-8245-0098-9. 

The  German  original  of  this  third  volume  of  Schnackenburg’s  commentary  on  the  Fourth 
Gospel  was  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  366.  The  earlier  parts  of  the  English  version  were  noted  in 
NTA  13,  p.  274;  24,  p.  193.  The  exposition  of  Jn  13-21  in  this  volume  appears  under  the 
following  general  headings:  Jesus  in  the  circle  of  his  own  (13:1-14:31),  the  further  farewell 
discourses  (15:1-16:33),  the  prayer  of  the  departing  redeemer  (17:1-26),  the  arrest  of  Jesus  and 
his  trial  before  the  Jews  (18:1-27),  the  trial  before  Pilate  (18:28-19: 16a),  the  passion  (19: 16b-42), 
Easter  (20:1-31),  and  editorial  conclusion  (21:1-25).  Four  excursuses  and  an  “outlook”  on  the 
significance  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  today  are  included. 

P.  Schwenck,  Le  secret  de  Jesus  (Metz:  Edition  Eglise  de  Metz,  1981,  paper)  224  pp. 

This  exploration  of  Jesus’  life  contains  six  parts:  Jesus’  entrance  into  public  life,  his  teaching, 
activity  as  a  miracle  worker  and  exorcist,  relationship  to  the  messianic  community,  way  of 
facing  death,  and  secret  in  light  of  the  resurrection.  Schwenck,  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  for 
many  years  at  the  Grand  Seminaire  de  Metz,  concludes  that  the  identification  of  Jesus  as  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  and  Savior  is  the  key  to  the  secret  of  his  relationship  to  the  Father,  the  church,  and 
humanity. 

M.  G.  STEINHAUSER,  Doppelbildworte  in  den  synoptischen  Evangelien.  Eine  form-  und  tradi- 
tionskritische  Studie,  Forschung  zur  Bibel  44  (Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1981,  paper  DM  56) 
467  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-429-00768-2. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  Schnackenburg  and 
accepted  in  1978  by  the  Catholic  theological  department  at  Wurzburg,  this  study  divides  the 
so-called  double  similitudes  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  into  four  categories:  (1)  patches  and  new 
wine,  stone  and  serpent,  grapes  and  figs,  foxes  and  birds;  (2)  divided  kingdom  and  divided 
family,  gate  and  way,  boys  and  girls;  (3)  disciples  and  servants,  two  in  one  bed  and  two  at  the 
mill,  birds  and  flowers,  thief  and  moth,  clouds  in  the  west  and  south  wind  blowing,  dogs  and 
swine,  serpents  and  doves,  lightning  and  vultures,  trees  and  treasure;  and  (4)  salt  of  the  earth 
and  light  of  the  world,  city  on  a  mountain  and  lamp  on  a  lampstand,  and  lamp  on  a  lampstand 
and  measure.  The  last  two  chapters  consider  the  origin  of  the  double  similitudes  and  their 
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original  meaning  with  respect  to  Jesus  (5),  and  their  nature  and  function  as  a  discourse  form  and 
their  relation  to  parables  and  allegories  (6). 

A.  Stock,  Call  to  Discipleship.  A  Literary  Study  of  Mark's  Gospel,  Good  News  Studies  1 
(Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1982,  paper  $7.95)  208  pp.  LCN:  82-81396.  ISBN:  0-89453- 
273-1. 

This  literary-critical  investigation  of  Mk  calls  attention  to  the  many  elements  in  the  Gospel 
that  show  the  influence  of  ancient  dramatic  art  in  its  conventional  forms.  The  first  eight  chapters 
place  this  approach  in  the  context  of  Markan  scholarship:  literary  critics  and  the  Bible,  the 
origins  of  drama,  drama  and  biblical  writings,  etc.  The  remaining  sixteen  chapters  examine  the 
individual  parts  of  the  Gospel  with  reference  to  the  Evangelist’s  literary  aims  and  techniques: 
Jesus’  powerful  acts,  kingdoms  in  conflict,  the  great  assurance,  insiders  and  outsiders,  etc. 
W.  Harrington  has  supplied  a  two-page  introduction. 

A.  Stoger,  Die  Bergpredigt.  Eine  Botschaft  von  Hoffnung  und  Frieden  (Klostemeuburg: 
Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1982,  paper  oS  138  or  DM  20.50  or  17.70  Sw.  fr.)  125 
pp.,  12  figs.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-85396-065-0. 

This  volume  provides  the  German  text  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  according  to  the 
Einheitsiibersetzung,  woodcut  illustrations  by  R.  Hammerstiel,  and  Stoger’s  exposition  of  the 
text.  The  following  general  outline  is  adopted:  the  disciples  (Mt  5:3-16),  the  far  greater  righ¬ 
teousness  (5:17-48),  the  true  righteousness  (6:1-18),  the  disciples  and  the  world  around  them 
(6:19-7:20),  and  hearing  and  doing  (7:21-27).  In  an  appendix  Stoger  considers  whether  Jesus’ 
radical  demands  can  be  fulfilled,  how  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  be  understood,  and  its 
relevance  to  the  peace  movement  and  peace  discussion  today. 

S.  D.  Swihart  (ED.),  Logos  International  Bible  Commentary.  The  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark 
and  Luke.  With  text  from  the  New  International  Version  Bible  (Plainfield,  NJ:  Logos  Interna¬ 
tional,  1981,  $16.95)  xxxiii  and  591  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-80202.  ISBN:  0-88270-500-8. 

In  addition  to  the  New  International  Version’s  translations  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  this 
volume  provides  an  introduction  to  each  Gospel  and  comments  on  each  pericope  by  S.  D. 
Swihart.  It  also  contains  a  topical  index,  more  than  forty  charts  and  diagrams,  fifteen  special 
studies  (apostleship,  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  blueprints  for  the  last  days,  etc.),  a  capsule 
view  of  the  NT,  an  introduction  to  the  Gospels,  and  bibliography. 

C.  H.  Talbert,  Reading  Luke.  A  Literary  and  Theological  Commentary  on  the  Third  Gospel 
(New  York:  Crossroad,  1982,  $17.50)  ix  and  246  pp.  LCN:  82-12737.  ISBN:  0-8245-0532-8. 

In  his  six-page  introduction,  Talbert  proposes  to  interpret  Lk  from  a  redaction-critical  per¬ 
spective  (without  assuming  any  source  theory)  and  as  belonging  to  the  ancient  biographical 
tradition.  His  commentary  on  the  Gospel  appears  according  to  the  following  general  outline: 
prophecies  of  future  greatness  ( 1 :5-4: 15),  anointed  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (4: 16-9:50),  guidance  on 
the  way  (9:51-19:44),  and  martyrdom  and  vindication  (19:45-24:53).  Two  excursuses  treat  the 
fulfillment  of  prophecy  in  Lk-Acts,  and  miracle  in  Lk-Acts  and  in  the  Lukan  milieu.  Talbert, 
professor  of  religion  at  Wake  Forest  University  in  Winston-Salem,  NC,  is  the  author  of  Luke 
and  the  Gnostics  (1966)  and  Literary  Patterns,  Theological  Themes,  and  the  Genre  of  Luke- 
Acts  (1974). 

W.  B.  Tatum,  In  Quest  of  Jesus.  A  Guidebook  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1982,  paper  $9.50)  viii  and 
184  pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-85329.  ISBN:  0-8042-0275-3. 

This  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Gospels  and  the  life  of  Jesus  proceeds  in  three  stages. 
The  first  stage  treats  the  literary  sources  about  Jesus:  Gospel  origins,  Gospel  criticism,  and 
Gospel  portrayals.  The  second  stage  moves  to  the  level  of  historical  reconstruction  of  Jesus’  life 
and  ministry  within  the  setting  of  lst-century  Palestine:  historical  problem,  historical  search, 
and  historical  portrayals.  The  third  stage  focuses  on  seven  “continuing  issues”:  resurrection 
and  virgin  birth,  titles  of  honor,  kingdom  preaching  (eschatology),  Torah  teaching  (ethics), 
parables,  miracles,  and  passion  and  death.  Tatum  is  associate  professor  of  religion  and  philos¬ 
ophy  at  Greensboro  College  in  Greensboro,  NC. 
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P.-R.  Tragan,  La  parabole  du  “Pasteur”  et  ses  explications:  Jean  10,  1-18.  La  genese,  les 
milieux  litteraires,  Studia  Anselmiana  67  (Rome:  Editrice  Anselmiana,  1980,  paper  30,000  L) 
479  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Schmitt  and  accepted  by  the 
theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Strasbourg  in  1976,  this  investigation  of  Jn  10:1-18 
focuses  on  the  literary  unity  of  the  pericope  and  the  literary  milieu(s)  in  which  it  took  shape.  The 
first  part  classifies  the  tendencies  and  results  of  modern  exegesis  on  the  passage.  The  second 
part  examines  its  textual  problems,  literary  structure,  and  parallels  in  the  apostolic  tradition,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  the  OT.  The  third  part  considers  the  problem  of  the  literary  milieus  with 
reference  to  vv.  7-8  and  11-13.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  pastoral  paraenesis  of  the 
apostolic  churches  as  a  milieu  of  vv.  11-13,  and  to  the  crises  in  the  Johannine  and  other  late 
lst-century  communities. 

E.  Trenchard  and  J.  Sole,  Temas  del  Evangelio  de  Juan.  Caps.  1  a  12,  Cursos  de  estudio 
biblico  (Madrid:  Literatura  Biblica,  1981,  paper)  102  pp.  ISBN:  84-85108-52-3. 

This  volume  provides  thirteen  expositions  of  passages  from  Jn  1-12:  the  eternal  Word  and  his 
incarnation  (1:1-18),  John  the  Baptist  and  the  first  disciples  (1:19-51),  the  power  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  incarnate  Word  (2: 1-25),  the  new  birth  and  the  witness  from  heaven  (3:1-36),  the  Word 
reveals  himself  to  the  Samaritans  (4:1-42),  etc. 

G.  Vermes,  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Jew,  Riddell  Memorial  Lectures,  Forty-eighth  Series 
(Newcastle  upon  Tyne:  University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  1981,  paper  £1.75)  viii  and  64  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-7017-0029-7. 

In  three  lectures  delivered  in  1981  at  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  Vermes,  author 
of  Jesus  the  Jew  (1973),  outlines  the  piety  preached  and  practiced  by  Jesus.  The  lectures 
concern  the  historian’s  reading  of  the  Gospels,  the  Father  and  his  kingdom,  and  Jesus  and 
Christianity.  Jesus  emerges  as  a  lst-century  Jewish  holy  man  entirely  dedicated  to  the  call  for 
repentance  and  the  coming  kingdorp  of  God;  uniquely  aware  of  his  filial  relationship  to  God,  he 
was  eager  to  communicate  it  to  others. 

G.  A.  Wells,  The  Historical  Evidence  for  Jesus  (Buffalo,  NY:  Prometheus  Books,  1982, 
$17.95)  xii  and  265  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-60381.  ISBN:  0-87975-180-0. 

Wells,  professor  of  German  at  Birkbeck  College  in  London  and  author  of  The  Jesus  of  the 
Early  Christians  (1971)  and  Did  Jesus  Exist?  (1975),  argues  that  (1)  the  earliest  references  to  the 
historical  Jesus  are  so  vague  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  hold  that  he  ever  existed,  (2)  the  rise  of 
Christianity  can  be  explained  quite  well  without  Jesus,  and  (3)  around  A.D.  80  or  90  Christians 
began  to  suppose  that  Jesus  had  lived  in  Palestine  about  fifty  years  earlier.  The  author  develops 
this  thesis  with  chapters  on  Paul,  non-Pauline  epistles  before  A.D.  90,  epistles  from  the  late-lst 
and  early-2nd  centuries,  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as  post-A.D.  70  documents,  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Semitisms  in  the  Greek  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Lukan  documents  in  relation  to  the  Pauline 
letters,  NT  references  to  Jesus’  family,  the  Shroud  of  Turin  in  light  of  the  NT,  and  myth  and 
authenticity  in  the  NT. 

J.  Wijngaards,  Handbook  to  the  Gospels.  A  Guide  to  the  Gospel  Writings  and  to  the  Life  and 
Times  of  Jesus  (Ann  Arbor,  MI:  Servant  Books,  1979,  paper  $8.95)  301  pp.,  35  figs.,  5  maps. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  0-89283-118-9. 

After  an  introduction  on  gospel  and  Gospels,  this  handbook  discusses  the  individual  Gospels 
(Mt,  Mk,  Lk,  Jn)  and  then  supplies  information  about  everyday  life  in  ancient  Palestine,  the 
Jewish  and  Roman  calendars  of  Jesus’  time,  the  land,  Temple  and  synagogue,  the  religious  life 
of  the  day,  the  political  situation,  and  Aramaic  and  other  Semitic  modes  of  expression.  Then  it 
focuses  on  Jesus  as  he  is  presented  in  the  Gospels:  getting  to  know  Jesus,  Jesus  manifests  his 
power,  Jesus  reveals  his  Father,  Jesus  declares  himself,  and  the  heart  of  the  mystery.  The  last 
three  chapters  consider  the  formation  of  the  Gospel  with  reference  to  the  pericopes  about  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  the  fig  tree  and  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  and  the  dispute  about  tradition.  A 
former  professor  of  Sacred  Scripture  at  St.  John’s  Seminary  in  Hyderabad,  India,  the  author  is 
currently  vicar  general  of  the  Mill  Hill  Missionary  Society. 
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F.  Wisse,  The  Profile  Method  for  the  Classification  and  Evaluation  of  Manuscript  Evidence,  as 
applied  to  the  continuous  Greek  text  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  Studies  and  Documents  44  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1982,  paper  $17)  xi  and  140  pp.  LCN:  82-7448.  ISBN:  0-8028-1918-4. 

Based  on  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  E.  C.  Colwell  and  accepted  in  1968  by  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School  in  Claremont,  CA,  this  volume  explains  and  illustrates  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Greek  text  of  Lk  the  Claremont  Profile  Method  for  classifying  manuscripts.  Its 
seven  chapters  discuss  the  role  of  minuscules  in  NT  textual  criticism,  the  legacy  of  H.  von 
Soden,  the  quest  for  text  classification,  the  profile  method,  the  classification  of  1,385  Lukan 
manuscripts  on  the  basis  of  the  profile  method,  the  manuscript  groups  and  clusters,  and  the 
application  of  the  profile  method  to  other  texts.  Three  appendixes  are  included.  Wisse  is 
associate  professor  of  NT  at  McGill  University  in  Montreal. 
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T.  Aurelio  et  al.,  Le  lettere  di  Paolo.  Testo  della  edizione  ufficiale  della  C.E.I.  (Turin: 
Marietti,  1981,  14,000  L)  vii  and  405  pp.,  31  illustrations.  Indexed.  ISBN:  88-211-7021-7. 

After  R.  Penna’s  seven-page  introduction  to  Paul  and  his  writings,  this  volume  provides 
introductions,  Italian  translations,  and  notes  for  all  the  Pauline  letters  by  T.  Aurelio  (K-2 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon),  C.  Buzzetti  (Ephesians,  Colossians,  and  1-2  Thessalonians), 
V.  Mannucci  (Romans  and  Galatians),  P.  Miscampbell  (Hebrews),  and  R.  Penna  ( 1-2  Corinthians 
and  Philippians).  Also  included  are  thirty-one  illustrations,  indexes  to  the  Pauline  passages  in 
the  liturgical  cycle,  a  theological-thematic  dictionary,  and  an  analytical  index. 

G.  Barbaglio  and  R.  Fabris  (Trans,  and  eds.),  Le  lettere  di  Paolo,  3  vols.,  Commenti  biblici 
(Rome:  Borla,  1980,  paper  50,000  L)  744  pp.;  650  pp.;  873  pp.,  3  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

After  a  67-page  introduction  to  Paul’s  letters,  the  first  volume  presents  introductions,  peric- 
ope-by-pericope  Italian  translations,  and  commentaries  by  G.  Barbaglio  on  1  Thessalonians, 
2  Thessalonians,  1  Corinthians,  and  2  Corinthians.  In  the  second  volume,  Barbaglio  treats 
Galatians,  Romans,  Philippians,  and  Philemon.  The  third  volume  contains  R.  Fabris’s  introduc¬ 
tions,  translations,  and  expositions  for  Colossians,  Ephesians,  the  Pastorals,  and  Hebrews, 
along  with  a  38-page  general  introduction,  a  50-page  section  on  suggestions  for  group  study,  an 
analytical  index,  a  chronological  chart,  and  maps. 

J.  C.  Beker,  Paul’s  Apocalyptic  Gospel.  The  Coming  Triumph  of  God  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1982,  paper  $6.95)  127  pp.  LCN:  82-8670.  ISBN:  0-8006-1649-9. 

Beker,  professor  of  biblical  theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and  author  of  Paul 
the  Apostle  (1980),  explores  the  challenge  of  Paul’s  apocalyptic  gospel  for  the  church  today. 
The  seven  chapters  in  this  book  consider  the  lure  of  apocalyptic,  modern  apocalyptic  move¬ 
ments,  the  apocalyptic  character  of  Paul’s  gospel,  apocalyptic  and  ministry,  whether  the  desig¬ 
nation  ’’apocalyptic”  is  a  misreading  of  Paul’s  gospel,  whether  Paul’s  apocalyptic  gospel  is 
obsolete  or  relevant,  and  the  challenge  of  Paul’s  apocalyptic.  Beker  concludes  that  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  categories  of  Paul’s  gospel  focus  primarily  on  the  “now”  of  our  decision,  but  do  so  only 
because  of  the  motivating  and  beckoning  power  of  God's  final  triumph. 

L.  Eriksson,  Filipperbrevet,  Kommentar  till  Nya  Testamentet  11  (Stockholm:  EFS-forlaget, 
1982)  195  pp.,  2  figs.,  map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  91-7080-554-7. 

For  each  pericope  in  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Philippians,  this  volume  presents  a  Swedish  transla¬ 
tion,  notes,  a  literary  analysis,  and  an  exposition.  The  following  general  outline  is  adopted: 
greeting  (1:1-2);  thanksgiving  and  intercession  (1:3-11);  Paul’s  personal  situation  (1:12-26);  ex¬ 
hortation  to  unity  (1:27-30);  exhortation  to  humility  (2:1-11);  exhortation  to  firmness  (2:12-18); 
plans  for  Timothy  and  Epaphroditus  (2:19-30);  the  true  righteousness  (3:1-11);  Paul’s  example 
(3: 12-4: 1);  exhortations  to  unity,  joy,  and  virtue  (4:2-9);  Paul’s  thanks  for  the  Philippians'  gift 
(4:10-20);  and  greetings  and  conclusion  (4:21-23).  A  map  and  six  short  excursuses  are  inter¬ 
spersed  throughout  the  commentary.  “Introductory”  issues  are  treated  in  a  five-page  conclu¬ 
sion.  Eriksson  teaches  at  the  Johannelunds  Teologiska  Institut  in  Uppsala. 
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H.  J.  Frede  (ED.),  Epistulae  ad  Thessalonicenses,  Timotheum,  Titum,  Philemonem,  Hebraeos, 
10.  Lieferung:  2  Tm  2,17-4,5,  Vetus  Latina,  Die  Reste  der  altlateinischen  Bibel  25  (Freiburg: 
Herder,  1982,  paper)  pp.  721-800.  ISBN:  3-451-00460-7. 

This  fascicle  provides  the  Vetus  Latina  material  for  2  Tim  2:7-4:5.  The  line-by-line  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  text  is  accompanied  with  several  major  Latin  text  types,  a  critical  apparatus, 
and  an  apparatus  of  extrabiblical  evidence.  The  earlier  fascicles  in  the  volume  were  described  in 
NTA  23,  pp.  235-236;  24,  p.  196;  25,  p.  204;  26,  p.  205. 

G.  Girardet,  La  lettera  di  Paolo  ai  Galati.  Dalla  religione  degli  schiavi  allafede  degli  uomini 
liberi.  Introduzione,  nuova  versione  dall'  originate  greco  e  commento,  Parola  per  l’uomo  d'oggi 
4  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1982,  paper  5,400  L)  104  pp.  Bibliography. 

Girardet,  a  Waldensian  pastor  active  in  Trieste  and  Rome,  views  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Galatians 
as  illustrating  the  transition  from  a  religion  of  slaves  to  the  faith  of  free  persons.  Here  he  offers 
an  Italian  translation  of  Galatians,  some  introductory  comments  (on  the  Bible,  Paul,  and  why 
Paul  and  Jesus  were  so  different),  five  brief  excursuses,  a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of 
Galatians,  comments  on  relevant  passages  from  Paul’s  other  letters  and  Acts,  and  a  final  note. 

R.  G.  Gromacki,  Stand  True  to  the  Charge.  An  Exposition  of  I  Timothy  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker, 
1982,  paper  $7.95)  190  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-8010-3786-7. 

Gromacki  attempts  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  1  Timothy  (according  to  the  King  James  Version) 
through  organization,  exposition,  and  careful  use  of  the  Greek  text.  After  a  six-page  introduc¬ 
tion  in  which  he  defends  Pauline  authorship,  he  comments  on  the  thirteen  sections  in  1  Timothy: 
the  opening  charge  (1:1-11),  the  conversion  of  a  legalist  (1: 12-20),  the  necessity  of  prayer  (2: 1-7), 
the  roles  of  men  and  women  (2:8-15),  etc.  Discussion  questions  conclude  each  chapter. 

J.  Hainz,  Koinonia.  “Kirche”  als  Gemeinschaft  bei  Paulus,  Biblische  Untersuchungen  16 
(Regensburg:  F.  Pustet,  1982,  paper)  294  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7917-0764-7. 

The  revision  of  a  Habilitationsschrift  accepted  in  1974  by  the  theological  faculty  at  Munich, 
this  investigation  of  the  significance  of  koinonia  in  Pauline  ecclesiology  treats  the  theme  with 
reference  to  community  with  Christ  (especially  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the  church),  the 
community  of  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  as  the  principle  of  unity,  the  Pauline  principle  of  koindnia 
and  Paul’s  use  of  related  terms,  and  the  collection  taken  up  in  the  Pauline  communities  for 
Jerusalem  as  the  expression  of  a  worldwide  koindnia.  Then  after  a  summary  of  results  culled 
from  the  Pauline  material,  there  are  chapters  on  the  subsequent  influence  of  Paul’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  koindnia  in  the  history  of  the  early  church,  and  koindnia  in  present-day  understandings  of 
the  church.  Hainz’s  doctoral  dissertation  was  entitled  Ekklesia:  Strukturen  paulinischer 
Gemeinde-Theologie  und  Gemeinde-Ordnung  (1972). 

H.  P.  Hamann,  Chi  Rho  Commentary  on  James  •  Jude  (Adelaide,  S.  Australia:  Lutheran 
Publishing  House,  1980,  paper)  104  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  0-85910-119-3. 

[This  commentary  on  the  letters  of  James  and  Jude  appears  in  a  series  written  by  Lutheran 
scholars  who  accept  Scripture  “as  the  divinely  inspired,  written,  and  inerrant  Word  of  God,  and 
as  the  only  infallible  source  and  norm  for  all  matters  of  faith,  doctrine,  and  life.’’  It  provides 
introductions  to  the  letters,  the  RSV  text  and  an  exposition  of  each  pericope,  and  bibliogra¬ 
phies.  An  excursus  on  the  relation  between  James  and  other  NT  figures  is  included.  Hamann  is 
principal  of  Luther  Seminary  in  North  Adelaide. 

W.  Hendriksen,  New  Testament  Commentary.  Exposition  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  n.d.,  $17.95)  xi  and  533  pp.,  map.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-7191 1.  ISBN: 
0-8010-4265-8. 

This  volume  contains  Hendriksen's  introduction  to  Romans  and  exposition  of  chaps.  1-8  [see 
NTA  25,  pp.  204-205]  as  well  as  his  previously  unpublished  exposition  of  chaps.  9-16.  He 
describes  chaps.  9-11  as  showing  that  justification  by  faith  is  historical:  “In  the  course  of 

S  history  God’s  most  precious  promises  were  intended  not  for  the  unbelieving  nation  but  for  the 
believing  remnants.”  The  material  in  chaps.  12-16  is  treated  under  the  heading  “practical 
application.”  Formerly  professor  of  NT  literature  at  Calvin  Seminary  in  Grand  Rapids,  MI, 
Hendriksen  died  in  1982  shortly  after  completing  this  commentary. 
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R.  Jewett,  Christian  Tolerance.  Paul’s  Message  to  the  Modern  Church,  Biblical  Perspectives 
on  Current  Issues  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1982,  paper  $9.95)  168  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82- 
13480.  ISBN:  0-664-24444-0. 

Jewett,  professor  of  NT  interpretation  at  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary  in 
Evanston,  IL,  views  Paul's  approach  to  the  problems  of  pluralism  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
as  a  decisive  resource  for  reformulating  a  doctrine  of  tolerance  on  specifically  Christian 
grounds.  After  explaining  why  Paul  remains  an  unacknowledged  ally  in  the  quest  for  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  tolerant  society,  the  author  concentrates  on  material  from  Romans,  showing  the 
relation  between  the  ethics  of  mutual  tolerance  and  the  problems  of  conscience,  mission, 
congregational  relations,  and  the  setting  of  limits.  His  basic  thesis  is  that,  for  Paul,  tolerance 
was  the  expression  of  authentic  faith  in  the  God  who  transcends  race  and  creed  but  who  calls 
conservatives  and  liberals,  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  men  and  women  into  the  service  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

D.  H.  Juel,  Living  a  Biblical  Faith,  Library  of  Living  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1982, 
paper  $5.95)  117  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-8652.  ISBN:  0-664-24429-7. 

Using  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians  as  a  way  of  organizing  his  approach  to  the  question  of  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Christian,  the  author  studies  the  new  community  in  Christ  (4:1-4),  Christians 
and  the  world  (6:11-12),  Christians  and  the  state  (5:21),  vocation  and  occupation  (4:7,  11-12), 
Christians  and  the  family  (5:21-6: 1),  and  the  peace  of  God  and  life  between  the  times.  Questions 
for  discussion  are  provided  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  Juel,  associate  professor  of  NT  at  Luther- 
Northwestern  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  contends  that  through  the  Bible  channels 
of  communication  for  today’s  Christians  can  be  opened  up  and  the  implications  of  living  in  faith 
explored  mutually. 

S.  Kim,  The  Origin  of  Paul’s  Gospel  [1981]  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1982,  paper  $14.95)  xii 
and  391  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-5121.  ISBN:  0-8028-1933-8. 

The  paperback  edition  of  a  volume  published  in  1981  by  Mohr-Siebeck  in  the  series 
Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament  [NTA  25,  p.  308]. 

J.  S.  E.  King,  The  Revelation  of  the  Apostle  John.  Arranged  as  in  the  Earliest  Face  of  the  New 
Testament  (Ashhurst,  New  Zealand:  privately  published,  1982,  paper  $5  NZ)  56  pp.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 

This  fresh  attempt  at  restoring  the  original  text  of  the  book  of  Revelation  proceeds  in  terms  of 
the  page-displacement  theory  formulated  in  King’s  The  Earliest  Face  of  the  New  Testament 
(1977).  His  reconstruction  suggests  that  there  were  originally,  besides  a  prologue  and  an  epi¬ 
logue,  seven  acts  of  seven  scenes  each  (plus  a  prelude).  The  booklet  provides  King's  new 
English  translation  of  Revelation  followed  by  comments  on  Revelation  as  a  Gospel  book  in 
dramatic  form  and  on  authorship,  as  well  as  notes  on  the  arrangement  of  the  text  and  on  minor 
dislocations.  A  list  of  conjectures  and  a  list  of  cases  in  which  the  text  of  Revelation  according  to 
Novum  Testamentum  graece  (26th  ed.,  1979)  is  judged  incorrect  are  also  included.  Copies  are 
available  from  the  author  at  75  Mulgrave  Street,  Ashhurst,  New  Zealand. 

H.  Krimmer,  Galaterbrief,  EDITION  C-Bibelkommentar  13  (Neuhausen-Stuttgart:  Hanssler 
Verlag,  1981,  DM  24.80)  201  pp.  ISBN:  3-7751-0578-6. 

In  his  three-page  introduction  to  Galatians,  Krimmer  stresses  Paul’s  basic  aim  of  rejecting  the 
Law  as  a  way  of  salvation.  His  exposition  of  the  epistle  follows  this  general  outline:  epistolary 
introduction  (1:1-10),  the  threefold  proof  of  Paul’s  empowerment  through  God  (1:11-2:21),  the 
righteousness  from  faith  and  the  giving  of  the  Law  (3:1-5:12),  the  right  way  of  life  with  the 
freedom  given  in  Christ  (5:13-6:10),  and  epistolary  conclusion  (6:11-18). 

R.  A.  Martin  and  J.  H.  Elliott,  James.  I-ll  Peter! Jude ,  Augsburg  Commentary  on  the  New 
Testament  (Minneapolis,  MN:  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  1982,  paper  $7.50)  191  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  LCN:  82-70962.  ISBN:  0-8066-1937-6. 

Martin,  professor  of  biblical  studies  at  Wartburg  Seminary  in  Dubuque,  IA,  attributes  the 
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letter  of  James  to  a  Hellenistic  Christian  of  the  Jewish-Christian,  non-Pauline  church  outside 
Palestine  who  wrote  near  the  end  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  and  made  use  of  some  earlier 
traditional  Palestinian  material.  The  outline  of  his  commentary  reflects  the  document’s  parae- 
netic  character:  salutation  (1:1),  miscellaneous  admonitions  concerning  trials  and  temptations 
(1:2-18),  admonitions  concerning  hearing  and  doing  the  word  (1:19-27),  warning  against  partial¬ 
ity  (2: 1-13),  etc.  Elliott,  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  San  Francisco  and  author  of 
The  Elect  and  the  Holy  (1966)  and  A  Home  for  the  Homeless  (1981),  provides  separate  introduc¬ 
tions  to  and  expositions  of  1  Peter,  2  Peter,  and  Jude.  His  commentary  on  1  Peter  highlights  its 
treatment  of  the  tension  between  homelessness  in  society  and  “at-homeness”  with  God.  He 
describes  2  Peter  and  Jude  as  attempts  by  the  early  church  to  remain  true  to  its  theological 
heritage  amid  a  fragmented  and  skeptical  culture. 

W.  Marxsen,  Der  zweite  Thessalonicherbrief,  Ziircher  Bibelkommentare  NT  11.2  (Zurich: 
Theologischer  Verlag,  1982,  paper  20  Sw.  fr.  or  DM  22)  119  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-290-14729-0. 

Marxsen,  the  author  of  Der  erste  Brief  an  die  Thessalonicher  (1979)  in  the  series,  first 
provides  a  42-page  introduction  to  2  Thessalonians  in  which  he  compares  it  with  1  Thes- 
salonians  and  discusses  the  situation  of  the  original  readers  with  reference  to  2  Thes  2:2;  3: 1 1. 
Then  he  presents  the  German  text  and  commentary  according  to  this  outline:  epistolary  intro¬ 
duction  (1:1-2);  thanksgiving,  teaching  about  judgment  at  the  parousia,  and  petitions  (1:3-12); 
the  place  of  the  present  in  the  apocalyptic  timetable  (2:1-12);  various  exhortations  (2:13-3:5); 
the  “disorderly”  (3:6-12);  summary  of  the  exhortations  (3:13-16);  and  epistolary  conclusion 
(3:17-18).  The  volume  ends  with  an  eleven-page  treatment  of  2  Thessalonians  as  a  pseudo- 
Pauline  letter. 

W.  A.  Meeks,  The  First  Urban  Christians.  The  Social  World  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (New  Haven, 
CT — London:  Yale  University  Press,  1983,  $19.95)  xii  and  299  pp.,  2  figs.,  map.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-8447.  ISBN:  0-300-02876-8. 

Meeks,  professor  of  religious  studies  at  Yale  University,  aims  to  describe  the  life  of  ordinary 
Christians  within  the  Pauline  communities.  The  six  chapters  in  his  social  description  concern 
the  urban  environment  of  Pauline  Christianity,  the  social  level  of  the  Pauline  Christians,  the 
formation  of  the  ekklesia,  governance,  ritual,  and  patterns  of  belief  and  patterns  of  life.  The 
author  draws  on  Paul’s  writings,  Greco-Roman  works,  and  archaeological  evidence,  as  well  as 
ideas  and  explanatory  models  developed  by  modern  sociologists  and  anthropologists.  He 
observes  that  the  Pauline  congregations  in  the  Greco-Roman  cities  reflected  a  fair  cross-section 
of  society,  that  Paul  and  his  co-workers  were  people  of  “high  status  inconsistency”  and  social 
mobility,  that  Paul  used  various  devices  to  promote  internal  cohesion  while  encouraging  inter¬ 
action  with  outsiders  and  the  consciousness  of  belonging  to  a  larger  movement,  that  the  com¬ 
munity  gatherings  proceeded  according  to  customary  forms,  and  that  the  central  beliefs  of  the 
communities  were  part  of  a  social  context  and  had  social  consequences. 

B.  Mengel,  Studien  zum  Philipperbrief  Untersuchungen  zum  situativen  Kontext  unter 
besonderer  Berucksichtigung  der  Frage  nach  der  Ganzheitlichkeit  oder  Einheitlichkeit  eines 
paulinischen  Briefes,  Wissenschaftliche  Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament,  2.  Reihe  8 
(Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1982,  paper  DM  56)  x  and  343  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-16-144533-3. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  O.  Merk  and  accepted  in  1979  by  the 
theological  faculty  at  Erlangen-Nuremberg,  this  exploration  of  the  situational  context  of  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Philippians  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  W.  H.  Schinz’s  Die  christliche  Gemeinde 
zu  Philippi  (1833),  discusses  the  impact  of  this  work  on  subsequent  research,  and  traces  the 
scholarly  debate  about  the  context  of  Philippians  from  B.  Weiss  to  E.  Lohmeyer.  Then  after 
reviewing  research  on  the  situation  of  Philippians  since  Lohmeyer,  Mengel  presents  an  exegeti- 
cal  analysis  of  the  entire  epistle  with  special  attention  to  its  context.  He  concludes  that,  even 
though  Paul  may  not  have  written  the  epistle  straight  through,  it  does  have  a  literary  unity.  An 
eight-page  appendix  reports  on  the  debate  about  the  authenticity  of  Philippians. 
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J.  Murphy-O’Connor,  Becoming  Human  Together.  The  Pastoral  Anthropology  of  St.  Paul, 
Good  News  Studies  2  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1982,  paper  $6.95)  224 
pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-84373.  ISBN:  0-89453-075-5. 

The  first  edition  of  this  investigation  of  Pauline  anthropology  was  described  in  NT  A  23,  p. 
105.  Aside  from  correcting  minor  errors,  Murphy-O’Connor  has  added  new  material  on  how 
much  Paul  knew  of  Jesus’  earthly  ministry,  Paul’s  vision  of  Christ,  and  his  views  on  “women  in 
Christ.’’  Suggested  readings  appear  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

G.  Nebe,  “Hoffnung”  bei  Paulus.  Elpis  und  ihre  Synonyme  im  Zusammenhang  der  Eschato- 
logie,  Studien  zur  Umwelt  des  Neuen  Testaments  16  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1983,  paper  DM  68)  440  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-53368-3. 

The  revised  and  updated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  by  the  Evangelical 
theological  faculty  at  Heidelberg  in  1977,  this  study  of  the  theme  of  hope  in  Paul’s  letters  first 
reviews  research  on  the  topic  and  lays  the  necessary  methodological,  linguistic,  literary,  and 
form-critical  foundations.  Then  a  “theological  investigation”  considers  hope  in  ancient  culture 
and  religion  in  relation  to  Paul,  the  objects  of  hope  (during  life  on  earth,  in  the  eschatological 
future,  without  specification),  problems  inherent  in  the  act  of  hoping  (the  subjects,  anthropol¬ 
ogy,  the  future,  qualifications  and  connections),  remnants  of  a  special  type  of  statement  (in 
Rom  8:24b;  15:13;  1  Thes  4:13),  and  eschatological  embedding.  The  concluding  section  sum¬ 
marizes  Paul's  views  on  hope,  compares  them  with  the  modem  theology  and  philosophy  of 
hope,  and  raises  questions  about  Paul’s  ideas  on  history  and  eschatology.  The  appendixes  treat 
(1)  hope  in  the  OT  Pseudepigrapha  and  the  Qumran  texts,  and  (2)  K.  M.  Woschitz’s  Elpis- 
Hoffnung  (1979). 

Paul  and  Paulinism.  Essays  in  honour  of  C.  K.  Barrett,  ed.  M.  D.  Hooker  and  S.  G.  Wilson 
(London:  SPCK,  1982,  £25)  xxvii  and  404  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-281- 
03835-x. 

Twenty-nine  articles  presented  to  Professor  Barrett  on  his  65th  birthday:  W.  D.  Davies  on 
Paul  and  the  Law,  U.  Wilckens  on  the  development  of  Paul’s  view  of  the  Law,  F.  F.  Bruce  on 
the  curse  of  the  Law,  P.  Borgen  on  Paul  as  one  “who  preaches  circumcision  and  pleases  men” 
(see  Gal  5:11;  1:10),  M.  D.  Hooker  on  Paul  and  “covenantal  nomism,”  J.  M.  Court  on  Paul  and 
the  apocalyptic  pattern,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  1  Thes  4:13-18  and  its  apocalyptic  background, 
M.  Black  on  pasai  exousiai  autp  hypotagesontai,  P.  Benoit  on  whether  hagioi  in  Col  1:12  refers 
to  humans  or  angels,  R.  McL.  Wilson  on  gnosis  at  Corinth,  E.  Schweizer  on  Paul’s  Christology 
and  gnosticism,  M.  Casey  on  chronology  and  the  development  of  Pauline  Christology, 

M.  Hengel  on  the  use  of  the  term  christos  by  Paul  and  in  the  pre-Pauline  tradition,  M.  Barth  on 
Christ  and  all  things,  I.  H.  Marshall  on  Pauline  theology  in  the  Thessalonian  correspondence, 

N.  A.  Dahl  on  text  and  meaning  in  Rom  3:9,  J.-M.  Cambier  on  the  freedom  of  the  spiritual 
person  according  to  Rom  8:12-17,  F.  Hahn  on  the  understanding  of  “and  so  all  Israel  will  be 
saved”  in  Rom  1 1 :26a,  J.  Painter  on  Paul  and  the  pneumatikoi  at  Corinth,  H.  Riesenfeld  on  faith 
and  love  promoting  hope  (Phlm  6),  R.  Schnackenburg  on  the  church  as  a  building  (Eph  2: 19-22), 
E.  Best  on  Eph  1:1,  C.  E.  B.  Cranfield  on  changes  of  person  and  number  in  Paul’s  epistles, 
J.  Dupont  on  Paul’s  mission  according  to  Acts  26:16-23  and  the  apostles’  mission  according  to 
Lk  24:44-49  and  Acts  1:8,  J.  McHugh  on  Eph  1:10b  in  the  light  of  Irenaeus,  M.  E.  Glasswell  on 
some  issues  of  church  and  society  in  the  light  of  Paul’s  eschatology,  R.  Morgan  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  “Paulinism,”  S.  G.  Wilson  on  Paul  and  religion,  and  D.  Daube  on  shame  culture  in  Lk. 
Also  included  are  a  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  brief  preface  by  the  editors,  a  tabula  gratulan- 
tium,  an  introduction  by  K.  H.  Kuhn,  and  a  bibliography  of  Barrett’s  publications  between  1942 
and  1980. 

P.  Perkins,  Ministering  in  the  Pauline  Churches  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1982,  paper 
$4.95)  vi  and  110  pp.  LCN:  82-60849.  ISBN:  0-8091-2473-4. 

Perkins,  associate  professor  of  theology  at  Boston  College  and  author  of  Love  Commands  in 
the  New  Testament  (1982),  first  considers  three  major  issues  in  Paul’s  understanding  of  minis¬ 
try:  discipleship  and  evangelization,  worship  and  community,  and  women  and  ministry.  Then 
she  discusses  the  relation  between  Christology  and  ministry,  as  well  as  the  role  of  women  in  the 
esoteric  tradition  of  gnosticism. 
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D.  Peterson,  Hebrews  and  Perfection.  An  Examination  of  the  Concept  of  Perfection  in  the 
“Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ”  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series  47  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  UK — London — New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1982,  $39.50)  x  and  313  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-4188.  ISBN:  0-521-24408-0. 

The  modification  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  F.  F.  Bruce  and  accepted  by  the 
University  of  Manchester  (UK)  in  1978,  this  investigation  of  the  idea  of  perfection  in  Hebrews 
first  presents  a  history  of  modem  scholarship  on  the  issue  and  a  survey  of  the  linguistic 
background  of  teleioun.  Then  it  focuses  on  key  texts  in  Hebrews  regarding  the  perfecting  of 
Christ:  the  broad  perspective  (2:5-18),  his  earthly  struggle  (4:14-5:10),  and  his  exaltation  (7:1- 
28).  The  last  two  chapters  treat  the  perfecting  of  believers  (7:11-19;  8:1-13;  9:6-14;  10:1-25; 
11:39-40;  12:18-24),  and  perfection  and  the  purpose  of  Hebrews  (12:1-11;  5:11-6:12).  The 
appendixes  deal  with  (1)  the  sinlessness  of  Christ  and  his  perfecting,  and  (2)  when  Jesus 
“became”  high  priest.  Peterson  concludes  that  the  teaching  about  the  perfection  of  Christ  and 
of  believers  was  central  to  the  exhortation  but  not  necessarily  part  of  a  specific  polemic. 

C.  J.  Roetzel,  The  Letters  of  Paul.  Conversations  in  Context  (2nd  ed.;  Atlanta:  John  Knox, 
1982,  paper  $6.95)  xi  and  152  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-85334.  ISBN:  0-8042-0209-5. 

The  first  edition  of  this  introduction  to  the  Pauline  epistles  was  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  247. 
This  edition  contains  a  completely  new  chapter  on  “the  first  interpreters  of  Paul”  (Colossians, 
Ephesians,  2  Thessalonians,  1-2  Timothy,  Titus).  It  also  examines  Paul’s  use  of  the  Septuagint, 
compares  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts  of  key  OT  passages,  gauges  the  influence  of  Hellenistic 
ideas  on  Paul’s  writings,  analyzes  the  relation  of  Paul’s  thought  to  Pharisaism  and  his  Jewish 
heritage,  and  gives  new  information  on  Paul’s  interpreters. 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Der  Brief  an  die  Epheser,  Evangelisch-Katholischer  Kommentar  zum 
Neuen  Testament  10  (Zurich — Einsiedeln — Cologne:  Benziger,  1982,  paper  DM  59;  Neukirchen- 
Vluyn:  Neukirchener)  363  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-545-23111-9  (Benziger),  3-7887- 
0695-3  (Neukirchener). 

After  an  eighteen-page  introduction  to  the  epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (literary  art,  author  and 
addressees,  relationship  to  Colossians,  time  and  conditions  of  composition),  Schnackenburg 
presents  his  commentary  according  to  this  outline:  address,  praise  of  God,  and  opening  (1:1- 
2:10);  Christian  existence  in  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  mystery  of  salvation  (2:11-3:21); 
the  realization  of  Christian  existence  in  the  church  and  the  world  (4:1-6:20);  and  conclusion 
(6:21-24).  A  21 -page  excursus  on  the  understanding  of  the  church  in  Ephesians  follows.  Then 
under  the  heading  Wirkungsgeschichte,  Schnackenburg  discusses  God  and  humanity  with 
reference  to  the  issue  of  predestination,  Christ  and  redemption,  the  theology  of  the  church,  and 
ethics  and  Christian  life.  Finally,  he  reflects  briefly  on  the  significance  of  Ephesians  for  our 
time. 

U.  Schnelle,  Gerechtigkeit  und  Christusgegenwart .  Vorpaulinische  und  paulinische  Tauf- 
theologie,  Gottinger  Theologische  Arbeiten  24  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1983, 
paper  DM  53)  279  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-87375-1. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  G.  Strecker  and  accepted  by  the 
Evangelical  theological  department  at  Gottingen  in  1982,  this  volume  first  reviews  research  on 
Paul’s  theology  of  baptism  from  W.  Heitmiiller  to  R.  Schnackenburg  and  G.  Delling.  Then  after 
discussing  pre-Pauline  baptismal  traditions,  it  considers  baptism  and  righteousness  in  the 
Corinthian  correspondence  (1  Cor  6: 11;  1:30;  2  Cor  5:21;  etc.),  Galatians  (2:19-20;  3:26-28),  and 
Romans  (3:25;  4:25;  6:1-23)  with  respect  to  the  development  of  Paul’s  doctrine  of  justification. 
The  third  part  of  the  book  concerns  baptism  and  Christ’s  presence,  according  to  Paul,  under  the 
following  headings:  baptism  and  en  Christy,  baptism  and  the  Spirit,  baptism  and  the  unity  of  the 
community,  the  significance  of  baptism  for  Paul’s  theology,  and  Paul  as  a  “pneumatic.” 

G.  Schunack,  Die  Briefe  des  Johannes,  Ziircher  Bibelkommentar  NT  17  (Zurich:  Theo- 
logischer  Verlag,  1982,  paper  20  Sw.  fr.  or  DM  22)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-290-14730-4. 

In  his  ten-page  introduction  to  1  John,  Schunack  observes  that  it  reflects  a  changed  situation 
with  respect  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  suggests  that  the  epistle  was  composed  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  2nd  century  A.D.  in  Syria  (or  perhaps  western  Asia  Minor).  He  distinguishes  three  major 
sections  in  1  John:  community  with  God  and  knowledge  of  God  in  the  light  of  brotherly  love 
(1:5-2: 17),  the  saving  projection  of  God’s  love  in  Jesus  Christ  (2: 18-3:24),  and  the  witness  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  confession  of  faith  (4:1-5:12).  A  four-page  introduction  to  2  John  and  3  John, 
followed  by  commentaries  on  the  German  text  of  each  pericope  in  those  epistles,  concludes  the 
volume. 

P.  N.  Tarazi,  I  Thessalonians.  A  Commentary,  Orthodox  Biblical  Studies  (Crestwood,  NY:  St. 
Vladimir’s  Seminary  Press,  1982,  paper  $7.95)  190  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-16952.  ISBN: 
0-913836-97-4. 

After  an  eight-page  introduction  to  1  Thessalonians,  this  volume  presents  for  each  verse  of 
the  epistle  the  Greek  text,  an  English  translation  (usually  the  RSV),  and  an  exposition.  The 
exposition  is  printed  in  three  different  type-sizes  so  that  readers  at  various  levels  can  find  the 
materials  most  useful  to  them.  The  appendixes  treat  the  Septuagint,  as  well  as  the  meanings  of 
kyrios,  christos,  satanas,  and  parousia.  Tarazi  is  assistant  professor  of  OT  at  St.  Vladimir’s 
Seminary. 

S.  Verges,  La  conversion  cristiana  en  Pablo,  Koinonia  17  (Salamanca:  Secretariado  Trinitario, 
1981,  paper)  440  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-85376-31-5. 

Verges,  professor  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Barcelona,  presents  a  theological  reflection  on 
the  theme  of  Christian  conversion  in  Paul’s  writings.  Its  nine  chapters  consider  God’s  love  for 
us  in  Christ,  the  sacrificial  love  of  Christ  as  God's  communication  to  human  beings,  conversion 
to  the  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  love  of  neighbor  as  the  center  of  the  Christian  message,  the 
presence  of  Christ  in  us,  the  Pauline  formula  “in  Christ’’  and  Christian  conversion,  the  new 
person  as  the  symbol  of  Christian  conversion,  conversion  to  the  image  of  Christ,  and  the  “new 
creation”  and  Christian  conversion. 
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W.  Beilner,  Der  Christ  in  Staat  und  Gesellschaft  oder  Die  Fleischtopfe  Israels  (Graz:  Styria, 
1982,  paper)  208  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-222-11392-0. 

After  explaining  his  goal  of  helping  people  to  live  in  society  according  to  the  values  of  the 
gospel,  Beilner  presents  fifteen  brief  essays:  the  Christian  in  the  state  and  against  the  state 
according  to  the  NT,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  a  challenge  to  our  society,  Christian  values  as 
social  utopias,  freedom  and  tolerance  in  the  Gospel  tradition,  Jesus’  tolerance,  Jesus’  freedom, 
solidarity  according  to  the  Bible,  frankness  in  the  church,  love  of  neighbor,  woman  in  the 
church,  the  nonsense  of  divided  churches,  longing  for  the  fleshpots  of  Israel,  Christian  social 
teaching,  the  “abidingly  Christian”  [§  24-955],  and  the  challenge  to  the  older  son  in  Lk  15: 1 1-32 
to  become  like  his  father. 

J.  Bishop,  The  Covenant:  A  Reading  (Springfield,  IL:  Templegate  Publishers,  1982,  paper 
$9.95)  458  pp.  ISBN:  0-87243-113-4. 

Bishop,  professor  of  English  at  Cornell  University  in  Ithaca,  NY,  aims  to  recover  the  cove¬ 
nant  pattern  in  the  OT,  the  NT,  and  church  life  today.  In  the  part  of  the  book  devoted  to  the  OT, 
he  treats  the  categories,  the  covenant,  and  reconciling  the  covenants.  Then  he  focuses  on  the 
covenant  in  the  NT,  Paul,  and  Mark.  The  third  part,  which  concerns  the  church,  contains 
reflections  on  the  Eucharist,  marriage,  and  the  works  of  mercy. 

J.  Blank,  Vom  Urchristentum  zur  Kirche.  Kirchenstrukturen  im  Riickblick  auf  den  biblischen 
Ursprung  (Munich:  Kosel,  1982,  paper  DM  34)  267  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-466-20228-0. 

The  seven  essays  in  this  collection  concern  the  problems  of  a  history  of  primitive  Christianity 
[§  21-976],  church  and  state  in  primitive  Christianity  (1977),  Peter  and  the  Petrine  office  in  the 
NT  (1979),  the  priest  in  light  of  the  Bible  (1968),  “co-workers  for  your  joy”  (2  Cor  1:24)  and  the 
style  of  church  office,  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  the  center  of  the  Christian  community  in  the 
primitive  church  (1978),  and  the  theological  foundations  of  rights  for  Christians  (1980).  Two 
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other  recent  collections  of  Blank’s  articles  are  entitled  Der  Jesus  des  Evangeliums  (1981)  and 
Paulus  (1982). 

Christological  Perspectives.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Harvey  K.  McArthur,  ed.  R.  F.  Berkey  and 
S.  A.  Edwards  (New  York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1982,  paper  $10.95)  xii  and  306  pp.,  plate.  Bibliogra¬ 
phies.  LCN:  81-21013.  ISBN:  0-8298-0606-7. 

Of  these  eighteen  articles  marking  Professor  McArthur’s  70th  birthday,  the  first  five  are 
introductory  or  methodological  in  orientation:  R.  F.  Berkey  on  the  context  of  current  discus¬ 
sions  of  Christology,  K.  Cragg  on  doing  the  NT  “right,”  R.  H.  Fuller  on  whether  the  criterion 
of  dissimilarity  is  the  wrong  tool,  J.  A.  T.  Robinson  on  whether  Jesus  had  a  distinctive  use  of 
Scripture,  and  G.  B.  Caird  on  Jesus  and  Israel  as  the  starting  point  for  NT  Christology.  Six 
articles  treat  christological  perspectives  in  the  NT:  F.  Hahn  on  the  christological  foundation  of 
early  Christian  paraenesis  [see  §  26-678],  H.  K.  McArthur  on  christological  perspectives  in  the 
predicates  of  the  Johannine  ego  eimi  sayings,  P.  S.  Minear  on  Logos  ecclesiology  in  Jn,  K.  P. 
Donfried  on  attempts  at  understanding  the  purpose  of  Lk-Acts  with  reference  to  Christology 
and  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  W.  G.  Rollins  on  christological  Tendenz  in  Col  1:15-20,  and 
S.  A.  Edwards  on  christological  perspectives  in  Revelation.  Four  articles  are  devoted  to  chris¬ 
tological  perspectives  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and  other  faiths:  B.  W.  Anderson  on  the 
messiah  as  the  “son  of  God”  in  the  OT,  S.  Sandmel  on  Christology  in  relation  to  Judaism  and 
Jews,  L.  H.  Feldman  on  the  state  of  the  question  regarding  the  Testimonium  Flavianum  in 
Josephus’  Ant.  18:63-64,  and  W.  A.  Bijlefeld  on  some  Muslim  contributions  to  the  christological 
discussion.  The  last  three  papers  deal  with  christological  perspectives  in  contemporary  culture: 
G.  Johnston  on  Jesus  as  deacon  of  God  and  of  persons,  J.  Macquarrie  on  existentialist  Christol¬ 
ogy,  and  G.  A.  Riggan  on  two  “christic”  paradigms  as  focuses  for  a  theological  revolution.  A 
photograph  of  the  honoree  and  his  curriculum  vitae  (with  a  list  of  his  publications)  are  included. 

G.  De  Gennaro  (ED.),  L’antropologia  biblica.  Terzo  Corso  Monografico  Anno  Accademico 
1979-80,  Studio  Biblico  Teologico  Aquilano  (Naples:  Dehoniane,  1981,  paper  35,000  L)  1,002 
pp.,  8  plates.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

Among  the  twenty-four  papers  prepared  for  presentation  at  the  Studio  Biblico  Teologico 
Aquilano  during  the  academic  year  1979-80,  those  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  are  by  C.  M. 
Martini  on  techniques  of  biblical  research,  E.  Peretto  on  the  2nd-century  A.D.  conflict  between 
orthodoxy  and  gnosticism  regarding  the  origin  and  freedom  of  the  human  person,  L.  Alonso 
Schokel  on  marriage  symbols  in  the  NT,  L.  Di  Pinto  on  the  human  person  as  seen  by  Jesus, 
M.  Adinolfi  on  women  in  Jesus’  thought  and  life,  S.  Lyonnet  on  Paul’s  anthropology,  U.  Vanni 
on  anthropological  perspectives  in  1-2  Peter  and  James,  B.  Prete  on  Johannine  anthropology, 
U.  Vanni  on  homo  apocalypticus,  and  S.  Lyonnet  on  anthropological  research  on  the  Bible. 

J.  L.  Duhaime  et  al.,  La  Bible.  Livre  pour  aujourd’hui,  Lectures  Bibliques  14  (Montreal: 
Editions  Paulines,  1982,  paper;  Paris:  Apostolat  des  Editions,  50  F)  107  pp.  ISBN:  2-89039- 
856-0. 

The  five  articles  in  this  collection  question  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  certain  present-day 
preoccupations:  J.  L.  Duhaime  on  the  Law  of  Moses  in  a  time  of  freedom,  G.  Couturier  on  the 
prophets  in  a  time  of  charisms,  J.  Martucci  on  the  sages  in  a  time  of  disorder,  P.  Guillemette  on 
the  Gospels  in  a  time  of  disbelief,  and  O.  Genest  on  Paul  in  a  time  of  feminism. 

Fede  e  cultura  alia  luce  della  Bibbia.  Atti  della  Sessione  plenaria  1979  della  Pontificia  Commis- 
sione  Biblica  (Turin-Leumann:  Elle  Di  Ci,  1981,  paper  14,000  L)  343  pp.  ISBN:  88-01-12406-6. 

After  a  five-page  introduction  by  J.-D.  Barthelemy,  this  collection  of  papers  prepared  for  the 
1979  plenary  session  of  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  opens  with  OT  studies  by  H.  Cazelles, 
B.  Wambacq,  J.  Alonso  Diaz,  A.  Moreno  Casamitjana,  A.  Deissler,  and  A.  Penna.  The  NT 
articles  are  by  J.  J.  Greehy  on  the  special  place  of  the  Israelite  religion  from  which  Jesus 
originates  and  the  unique  revelation  of  this  same  Jesus,  P.  Grelot  on  Jesus  in  the  presence  of 
“the  world  of  evil,”  A.  Jankowski  on  how  the  “new  creation”  of  Christians  relates  to  the 
worship  and  humanity  of  each  nation,  P.  Benoit  on  Pauline  angelology  and  demonology, 
J.  Gnilka  on  the  acculturation  problem  according  to  Ephesians  and  Colossians,  J.  D.  Quinn  on 
Jesus  as  savior  and  only  mediator  (1  Tim  2:3-6),  J.  Dupont  on  the  encounter  between  Christian- 
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ity  and  Hellenism  in  the  Areopagus  discourse  (Acts  17:22-31),  M.  Vellanickal  on  the  church  in 
dialogue  with  the  surrounding  religious  and  cultural  traditions  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  I.  de  la 
Potterie  on  the  biblical  concept  of  truth  and  its  encounter  with  the  Hellenistic  concept  in  the 
early  church. 

E.  S.  Gerstenberger  and  W.  Schrage,  Woman  and  Man,  trans.  D.  W.  Stott,  Biblical 
Encounters  Series  (Nashville,  TN:  Abingdon,  1981,  paper  $8.95)  252  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
81-10898.  ISBN:  0-687-45920-6. 

The  German  original  of  this  biblical-theological  study  of  woman  and  man  was  entitled  Frau 
and  Mann  [NTA  25,  p.  3 14].  The  OT  section  treats  the  unreconciled  duality  of  woman  and  man, 
the  circle  of  life,  sexual  roles,  relationships  between  the  sexes,  and  sexuality  and  religion.  The 
NT  section  treats  woman  and  man  as  creatures  of  God,  new  creatures  in  Christ,  fellow  workers 
for  God,  and  one  flesh. 

M.  Gilbert  and  J.-N.  Aletti,  La  sapienza  e  Gesu  Cristo,  Bibbia-Oggi  21  (Turin:  Gribaudi, 
1981,  paper  3,800  L)  71  pp.  Bibliography. 

The  Italian  version  of  La  Sagesse  et  Jesus-Christ,  this  booklet  opens  with  Gilbert’s  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  personification  of  wisdom  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  Proverbs  8;  9:1-6;  Sirach  24; 
and  Wisdom  7-9.  In  the  second  part,  Aletti  treats  Christ  and  wisdom  in  the  NT  according  to  the 
following  outline:  Paul  and  wisdom,  1  Corinthians  1-2,  Col  1:15-20,  other  Pauline  texts,  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  wisdom,  and  the  Johannine  Prologue  and  wisdom.  Gilbert  and  Aletti  are 
on  the  faculty  at  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute  in  Rome. 

A.  Gonzalez  Lamadrid,  La  fuerza  de  la  tierra.  Geografi'a,  historia  y  teologia  de  Palestina, 
Biblioteca  de  Estudios  Biblicos  39  (Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1981,  paper)  295  pp.,  2  maps,  3  folding 
maps.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84-301-0854-8. 

This  attempt  at  developing  a  “theology  of  the  land’’  makes  use  of  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Muslim  sources.  It  first  discusses  the  geography  of  the  land  of  Israel  under  two  headings:  from 
Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  the  navel  of  the  earth.  The  second  part,  dealing  with  the  history  of  the 
land,  is  followed  hy  a  survey  of  the  theology  of  the  land  in  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam, 
respectively.  The  fourth  part  treats  the  relation  between  religion  and  politics  with  respect  to  the 
land. 

J.  A.  Grassi,  Teaching  the  Way.  Jesus,  the  Early  Church  and  Today  (rev.  ed.;  Washington, 
DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1982,  cloth  $21.25,  paper  $10)  174  pp.  LCN:  82-7054.  ISBN: 
0-8191-2501-6  (cloth),  0-8191-2502-4  (paper). 

After  describing  Jewish  and  Greek  teaching  models  in  the  1st  century,  this  book  discusses 
what  the  Gospels  tell  us  about  Jesus  as  a  teacher,  and  then  considers  the  information  in  the 
other  NT  books  as  to  how  teaching  was  carried  on  in  the  early  church.  Finally,  it  proposes  some 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  biblical  teaching  models  for  effective  Christian  teaching  and 
learning  today.  Grassi  is  professor  of  religious  studies  at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  (CA). 
The  book  is  a  revised  and  expanded  version  of  Jesus  as  Teacher  (1978). 

P.  Grelot,  Dans  les  angoisses:  I’esperance.  Enquete  biblique,  Parole  de  Dieu  (Paris:  Seuil,  1982, 
paper  89  F)  383  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-02-006338-7. 

The  first  part  of  this  biblical-theological  investigation  of  suffering  treats  the  OT  evidence: 
physical  evil  (sickness  and  death),  suffering  caused  by  sin,  suffering  and  sexuality,  and  suffering 
in  the  life  of  faith.  The  second  part  focuses  on  the  experience  of  Jesus:  the  forms  of  suffering 
absent  in  Jesus’  case,  Jesus  in  the  face  of  the  sufferings  and  sins  of  human  beings,  Jesus  in  the 
face  of  death,  and  suffering  in  the  life  of  faith.  The  third  part  considers  the  Christian  faith  in  the 
face  of  suffering:  facing  physical  evil  and  death,  the  gospel  and  the  suffering  of  sinners,  sexual¬ 
ity  as  a  possible  source  of  suffering,  and  the  life  of  faith  (suffering  and/or  hope?). 

P.  Grelot,  Problemes  de  morale  fondamentale.  Un  eclairage  biblique.  Collection 
“Recherches  Morales”  (Paris:  Cerf,  1982,  paper  131  F)  289  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-204-01887-2. 

Grelot,  professor  of  biblical  exegesis  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris,  presents  five  papers  on 
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various  aspects  of  the  relation  between  biblical  exegesis  and  Christian  moral  teaching.  They  deal 
with  the  OT  and  Christian  morality  (1971),  the  idea  of  nature  in  moral  theology  in  the  light  of 
Scripture  (1967),  the  basis  of  moral  norms  in  Christian  theology,  the  Decalogue  and  Christian 
morality  according  to  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  church  and  the  teaching  of  morality  (1981,  in  an 
abridged  form). 


P.  D.  Hanson,  The  Diversity  of  Scripture.  A  Theological  Interpretation,  Overtures  to  Biblical 
Theology  11  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1982,  paper  $8.95)  xviii  and  157  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81- 
43079.  ISBN:  0-8006-1535-2. 

Hanson,  author  of  The  Dawn  of  Apocalyptic  (1975)  and  Dynamic  Transcendence  (1978), 
offers  a  positive  assessment  of  the  theological  diversity  found  in  the  Bible,  interpreting  it  as  an 
important  witness  to  the  richness  of  divine  revelation  and  as  an  essential  safeguard  of  God’s 
mystery  and  majesty.  The  seven  chapters  treat  the  Bible  as  the  language  of  a  living  relationship, 
kings  and  prophets  in  tension  (the  form/reform  polarity),  apocalyptic  seers  and  priests  in  con¬ 
flict  (the  visionary /pragmatic  polarity),  the  twin  polarities  as  a  praeparatio  for  the  messianic 
interpretation  of  Jesus’  mission,  the  faithful  response  in  the  interpretation  and  transformation  of 
biblical  symbols  and  in  the  action  that  incarnates  the  living  word,  and  the  Bible  as  a  call  to  a 
living  and  responsive  faith.  The  appendix  discusses  the  important  contributions  made  by  cur¬ 
rent  liberation  movements. 

J 

D.  J.  Harrington,  The  Light  of  All  Nations.  Essays  on  the  Church  in  New  Testament  Re¬ 
search,  Good  News  Studies  3  (Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1982,  paper  $7.95)  201  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-83682.  ISBN:  0-89453-29 1-X. 

The  twelve  essays  in  this  volume  illustrate  how  biblical  scholars  have  worked  in  one  area  of 
research  (the  church  in  the  NT),  and  furnish  a  record  of  some  of  the  issues  that  have  concerned 
the  church  and  its  people  in  recent  years.  They  deal  with  E.  Kasemann  on  the  church  in  the  NT 
[§§  16-306,  657],  baptism  in  the  Holy  Spirit  [§  17-275r],  the  “early  catholic’’  writings  of  the  NT 
(1973),  NT  perspectives  on  the  ministry  of  the  word  [§  19-258],  Matthean  studies  since  J.  Rohde 
[§  20-428],  the  commission  to  “make  disciples  of  all  the  Gentiles’’  in  Mt  28: 19  [§  20-447],  church 
and  ministry  (1978),  God’s  people  in  Christ  (1980),  sociological  concepts  and  the  early  church 
[§  24-947],  the  reception  of  W.  Bauer’s  Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in  Earliest  Christianity  during  the 
1970s  [§  25-736],  the  ecumenical  importance  of  NT  research  [§  26-384],  and  some  new  voices  in 
NT  interpretation  [§  27-20].  Harrington  is  professor  of  NT  at  Weston  School  of  Theology  and 
general  editor  of  NT  A. 

W.  Harrington,  The  Prodigal  Father.  Approaching  the  God  of  Love,  Ways  of  Prayer  2 
(Wilmington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1982,  paper  $4.95)  xi  and  118  pp.  LCN:  81-80823.  ISBN: 
0-89453-280-4. 

Harrington,  author  of  The  Bible’s  Ways  of  Prayer  (1980),  aims  to  present  the  God  of  biblical 
revelation  as  he  is  encountered  in  prayer.  After  discussing  Jesus’  experience  of  God  as 
“Abba,”  the  book  focuses  on  key  moments  in  the  OT  teaching  on  prayer.  Then  it  examines  the 
NT  teaching  according  to  this  outline:  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  way  of  the  Son, 
the  redeeming  Son,  God's  gift  in  Christ,  and  following  in  his  steps.  Each  chapter  concludes  with 
a  prayer. 

W.  S.  LaSor,  The  Truth  About  Armageddon.  What  the  Bible  Says  About  the  End  Times  (San 
Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1982,  paper  $7.95;  Toronto:  Fitzhenry  &  Whiteside)  xiv  and  226  pp. 
Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-47748.  ISBN:  0-06-064919-4. 

LaSor,  professor  emeritus  of  OT  theology  at  Fuller  Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  CA, 
aims  to  provide  a  comprehensive  and  reliable  discussion  of  what  the  OT  and  NT  say  about  the 
end  of  the  world  as  we  know  it.  In  fifteen  chapters  he  treats  the  present  concern  with  the  end, 
the  meaning  of  the  “end  of  the  world,”  the  present  age,  the  people  of  God,  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord,  the  satanic  character  of  this  age,  the  messianic  idea,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the 
Antichrist,  the  great  tribulation,  Armageddon,  the  millennium,  the  resurrection,  the  final  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth. 
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T.  B.  Maston,  Biblical  Ethics.  A  Guide  to  the  Ethical  Message  of  the  Scriptures  from  Genesis 
through  Revelation  [1967]  (Mercer,  GA:  Mercer  University  Press,  1982,  $13.95)  xx  and  300  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-6470.  ISBN:  0-86554-051-9. 

Maston,  professor  emeritus  of  Christian  ethics  at  Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Fort  Worth,  TX,  sets  forth  the  central  moral  concepts  and  basic  ethical  principles  of  the  Bible 
under  the  following  headings:  the  Law;  the  Prophets;  the  Writings;  the  Apocrypha,  Pseud- 
epigrapha,  and  Dead  Sea  scrolls;  the  Synoptic  Gospels;  the  Pauline  epistles;  the  Johannine 
literature;  and  other  NT  writings.  The  concluding  chapter  states  eighteen  theses  about  the 
ethical  content  of  the  entire  Bible.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  how  the  ethical  content  of  the 
Bible  evolved  from  the  nature  of  the  God  revealed  therein. 

M.  Mees,  Gesu.  Chi  era  per  i  primi  cristiani,  “I  maestri  di  ieri  e  di  oggi"  8  (Florence:  Citta  di 
Vita,  1982,  paper  6,500  L)  177  pp.  Indexed. 

Focusing  on  the  NT  and  early  patristic  writings,  Mees  explores  how  the  first  Christians 
understood  Jesus,  especially  in  light  of  the  OT.  The  four  chapters  in  the  book  consider  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  perspective  of  primitive  Christianity,  the  structures  and  forms  in  the  history  of 
the  proto-Christian  interpretation  of  Jesus,  the  meaning  and  importance  of  proto-Christian 
hermeneutics,  and  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  their  significance  for  proto-Christian  hermeneu¬ 
tics.  Mees  is  also  the  author  of  Ausserkanonische  Parallelstellen  zu  den  Herrenworten  und  ihre 
Bedeutung  (1975). 

K.  Romaniuk,  MaEzehstwo  i  rodzina  w  Biblii,  Attende  Lectioni  7  (Katowice:  Ksiggamia  sw. 
Jacka,  1981,  paper  zf  90)  171  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  investigation  of  marriage  and  the  family  in  the  Bible  first  considers  the  OT  evidence 
regarding  marriage  and  creation,  the  constitutive  elements  of  marriage,  marriage  law,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  polygamy,  marriage  law  and  the  place  of  children  in  marriage,  mystical  perspectives  on 
marriage,  and  the  drama  of  marriage.  The  second  part  begins  with  an  examination  of  Jesus’ 
teachings  on  marriage  and  divorce  (see  Mk  10:2-9;  10: 10-12  parr.;  Jn  8:10-11)  and  then  discusses 
Paul’s  views  on  these  matters  (see  1  Corinthians  7).  Notes  on  the  interpretation  of  Mt  1:19  and 
18:3  conclude  the  volume. 

A.  Schenker,  Versohnung  und  Siihne.  Wege  gewaltfreier  Konfliktlosung  im  Alten  Testament. 
Mit  einem  Ausblick  aufdas  Neue  Testament,  Biblische  Beitrage  15  (Fribourg:  Schweizerisches 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1981,  paper)  179  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7203-0015-3. 

Taking  its  impetus  from  the  statement  “Christ  died  for  our  sins  in  accordance  with  the 
Scriptures"  (1  Cor  15:3),  this  volume  focuses  on  four  aspects  of  reconciliation  and  atonement  in 
the  OT:  the  reconciliation  of  the  brothers  in  the  Joseph  story  (Genesis  37-50),  the  guilt  and 
atonement  of  David  (2  Samuel  1 1-12),  the  avoidance  of  force  in  punishment  and  revenge,  and 
the  liturgy  of  atonement.  The  final  chapter  reflects  on  reconciliation,  repentance,  and  atone¬ 
ment  in  the  OT  as  models  for  understanding  Jesus’  suffering  in  the  NT.  Schenker  is  also  the 
author  of  Das  Abendmahl  Jesu  als  Brennpunkt  des  Alten  Testaments  (1977). 

E.  Schweizer ,  Neues  Testament  und  Christologie  im  Werden.  Aufsatze  (Gottingen:  Vanden- 
hoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1982,  paper  DM  44)  210  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-525-58121-1. 

The  first  half  of  this  collection  deals  with  aspects  of  Lukan  and  Markan  Christology:  the 
structure  of  Lk  1-2  (1981),  Luke’s  use  of  sources  as  evidenced  by  language  and  content  and  by 
analysis  of  pericopes,  Markan  Christology  (English  version,  1977),  and  the  Son  of  Man  and  the 
eschatological  person  in  Judaism  (1975).  The  other  five  articles  concern  the  letter  to  the  Colos- 
sians:  recent  research  (1976),  Colossians  as  neither  Pauline  nor  post-Pauline  (English  version, 
1976),  the  reconciliation  of  the  “all"  (1975),  Christ  and  the  Spirit  (1973),  and  the  Haustafeln  and 
the  worldliness  of  the  NT  (1977). 

H.  Seebass,  Der  Gott  der  ganzen  Bibel.  Biblische  Theologie  zur  Orientierung  im  Glauben 
(Freiburg— Basel— Vienna:  Herder,  1982,  DM  38)  256  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-451-19530-5. 

Seebass,  professor  of  OT  and  biblical  archaeology  on  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at 
Mainz,  approaches  biblical  theology  with  a  focus  on  God  in  relation  to  his  people.  After 
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discussing  biblical  theology,  he  reflects  on  the  God  of  the  whole  Bible  according  to  this  outline: 
God  in  Christ  (see  2  Cor  5:19)  as  the  foundation;  Paul  as  the  key  NT  witness;  resurrection, 
world  history,  and  messianism;  God's  people  and  God's  kingdom;  God  the  creator;  suffering 
and  the  one  God;  and  biblical  theology  as  the  way  to  knowledge  of  God. 

H.  E.  Todt,  Rudolf  Bultmanns  Ethik  der  Existenztheologie,  Ethiker  des  Protestantismus  1, 
GTB  Siebenstem  440  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1978,  paper  DM  9.80)  128  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-579-03917-2. 

After  discussing  the  place  of  Bultmann's  ethical  thought  in  the  history  of  theology  and  some 
present-day  interpretations  of  it,  this  volume  explains  the  biographical  and  historical  framework 
of  Bultmann's  theology  and  ethics,  and  then  situates  his  ethical  thinking  in  the  context  of  his 
existential  theology.  The  last  part  considers  key  issues  raised  by  Bultmann’s  ethical  thought: 
the  propriety  of  grounding  Christian  ethics  in  the  NT  apart  from  the  OT,  the  question  whether 
there  is  an  ethic  of  individual  decision  in  the  NT,  the  question  whether  persons  are  autonomous 
without  reference  to  belief  in  creation,  etc.  Todt  is  professor  of  systematic  theology  (social 
ethics)  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 

P.  Trummer  (ED.),  Gedanken  des  Eriedens,  Grazer  Theologische  Studien  7  (Graz:  Institut  fiir 
Okumenische  Theologie  und  Patrologie  an  der  Universitat  Graz,  1982,  paper)  241  pp.,  4  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Of  the  six  articles  on  peace  in  this  volume,  the  two  by  P.  Trummer  are  directly  related  to  the 
NT :  nonviolent  resistance  in  the  NT  period  and  what  we  can  learn  from  it,  and  why  the  nonviolent 
are  blessed  according  to  Mt  5:5.  The  other  articles  are  by  E.  Waldschutz  on  human  existence 
and  peace,  and  on  the  task  (abandonment)  of  peace,  A.  Wolkinger  on  whether  war  can  bring 
peace,  and  J.  Niewiadomski  on  the  use  of  violence  or  nonaggression. 


M.  Warkentin,  Ordination.  A  Biblical-Historical  View  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1982,  paper 
$7.95)  x  and  202  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-8908.  ISBN:  0-8028-1941-9. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  volume,  Warkentin  traces  the  history  of  ordination  from  the  OT  to  the 
present:  OT  origins,  rabbinic  traditions,  early  church.  Reformation  rubrics,  and  subsequent 
developments.  Then  she  examines  the  NT  texts  bearing  on  the  imposition  of  hands  in  induction 
to  office,  and  assesses  their  function  within  the  whole  witness  of  Scripture  on  this  matter.  The 
theological  questions  anticipated  in  the  historical  and  exegetical  sections  are  treated  in  the  third 
part.  Warkentin  concludes  that  ordination  is  a  valid  form  only  if  it  facilitates  the  legitimate  use 
of  authority  in  the  church. 

R.  Williams,  Resurrection.  Interpreting  the  Easter  Gospel  (London:  Darton,  Longman  & 
Todd,  1982,  paper  £4.75)  ix  and  129  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-232-51546-8. 

Williams,  lecturer  in  divinity  at  Cambridge  University,  explores  how  the  NT  Easter  texts 
present  us  with  a  variety  of  “significant  patterns,’’  imaginative  approaches  to  the  question  of 
what  it  meant  and  means  to  say  that  Jesus  who  was  deserted  and  executed  is  alive  with  God  and 
also  present  to  his  followers.  The  five  chapters  concern  the  judgment  of  judgment  (Easter  in 
Jerusalem),  memory  and  hope  (Easter  in  Galilee),  communities  of  resurrection,  talking  to  a 
stranger,  and  the  risen  body. 

E.  Wurthwein  and  O.  Merk,  Verantwortung ,  Biblische  Konfrontationen  1009  (Stuttgart — 
Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1982,  paper  DM  20)  184  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-17- 
002617-8. 

After  reflection  on  the  meaning  of  responsibility  and  its  importance  in  the  OT  understanding 
of  the  human  condition,  the  first  part  of  this  volume  discusses  Israel’s  faith  as  community  with 
God,  the  order  of  life  in  this  community,  basic  norms  of  ethical  activity,  and  responsibility  in 
various  spheres  of  life  (religious,  legal,  social,  sexual).  The  second  part,  which  concerns 
responsibility  in  the  NT,  treats  the  preaching  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  from  Jesus  to 
Paul,  Paul,  the  later  writings,  and  the  Johannine  writings.  Wurthwein  is  professor  of  OT  at  the 
University  of  Marburg,  and  Merk  is  professor  of  NT  at  Erlangen-Nuremberg. 
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M.  M.  Austin,  The  Hellenistic  world  from  Alexander  to  the  Roman  conquest.  A  selection  of 
ancient  sources  in  translation  (Cambridge,  UK — London — New  York:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  1981,  paper  £9.95)  xvii  and  488  pp.,  5  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-6136. 
ISBN:  0-521-29666-8. 

This  volume  presents  English  translations  of  literary  sources,  inscriptions,  and  papyri  that 
illustrate  the  main  lines  in  the  development  of  the  Hellenistic  states,  their  institutions,  society, 
and  economy.  The  time  period  covered  extends  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
mid-  or  late-2nd  century  B.C.,  the  precise  lower  limit  depending  on  the  region  concerned.  The 
geographical  focus  is  on  Macedon  and  the  mainland  of  Greece,  the  Aegean,  Asia,  and  Egypt. 
The  279  texts  appear  with  brief  introductions  and  notes  under  seven  general  headings:  the  reign 
of  Alexander,  the  age  of  the  successors,  Macedon  and  the  Greek  mainland  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  the  Greek  cities  (social  and  economic  conditions),  the  Seleucids  and  Asia,  the 
Attalids  of  Pergamum,  and  the  Ptolemies  and  Egypt. 

Biblia  Patristica.  Supplement:  Philon  d’Alexandrie  (Paris:  Editions  du  Centre  National  de  la 
Recherche  Scientifique,  1982,  paper  55  F)  94  pp.  ISBN:  2-222-03140-0. 

The  three  previous  volumes  in  this  index  of  biblical  quotations  and  allusions  in  patristic 
literature  were  described  in  NTA  20,  p.  128;  22,  p.  231;  26,  pp.  340-341.  The  supplement  is 
devoted  to  the  works  of  Philo  of  Alexandria.  After  listing  works  treated  and  abbreviations  used, 
the  volume  presents  the  OT  references  from  Gen  1: 1  to  Sir  45: 1,  noting  exactly  where  the  text  is 
referred  to  in  Philo’s  writings.  The  scholars  responsible  for  this  index  were  J.  Allenbach, 
A.  Benoit,  D.  A.  Bertrand,  A.  Hanriot-Coustet,  E.  Junod,  P.  Maraval,  A.  Pautler,  and 
P.  Prigent. 

Brockhaus  Bibelatlas.  Karten  zur  Welt  der  Bibel  [1980]  (Wuppertal:  Brockhaus,  n.d.,  paper; 
Zurich:  Gotthelf  Verlag)  32  pp.,  35  maps.  Illustrated.  ISBN:  3-417-24573-7  (Brockhaus),  3- 
85706-222-3  (Gotthelf). 

The  material  in  this  booklet  originally  appeared  as  chapter  10  of  the  handbook  Die  Welt  der 
Bibel  (1980).  The  booklet  provides  charts,  maps,  photographs,  and  explanations  under  fifteen 
headings.  Sections  on  Jerusalem,  the  NT  world,  Israel  in  Jesus’  time,  and  the  growth  of  the 
church  are  included. 

C.  Burchard  (ED.),  Joseph  und  Aseneth  serbisch-kirchenslawisch.  Text  und  Varianten,  Diel- 
heimer  Blatter  zum  Alten  Testament,  Beiheft  2  (Dielheim,  W.  Germany:  privately  published, 
1980,  paper  DM  5)  47  pp. 

The  Serbian-Church  Slavonic  translation  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  exists  in  two  manuscripts 
(5 1  and  52).  This  booklet  presents  on  facing  pages  S.  Novakovic’s  1877  edition  of  MS  5 1  and  the 
text-critical  apparatus.  The  text  has  been  provided  with  underlinings  showing  its  relationship  to 
the  Greek  MSS  B  ajid  D,  and  with  chapter  and  verse  numbers.  The  text-critical  apparatus 
contains  the  variant  readings  in  MS  52,  discussions  of  M.  Philonenko’s  textual  observations, 
and  corrections  of  errors  in  Novakovic’s  edition.  An  appendix  corrects  errors  in  Philonenko’s 
edition  of  the  Greek  text  on  the  basis  of  new  collations  of  MSS  B  and  D. 

A.  C.  Bush,  Studies  in  Roman  Social  Structure  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of 
America,  1982,  cloth  $23,  paper  $11.50)  x  and  255  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  81-40816.  ISBN: 
0-8191-2337-4  (cloth),  0-8191-2338-2  (paper). 

Bush,  who  teaches  in  the  classics  department  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  aims  to  show  that 
certain  marital  and  magisterial  patterns  in  Roman  society  are  explicable  on  the  basis  of  simple 
equivalency  rules.  The  fourteen  chapters  in  the  book  concern  marital  patterns,  replication  of  the 
ideal  pattern,  the  families  from  Larinum,  spouse  equivalence  and  equivalence  in  office,  the 
connections  of  Aemilia  Lepida,  the  succession,  Claudius  and  Agrippina,  magisterial  patterns 
between  195  and  145  B.C.,  problems  related  to  magisterial  patterns,  iterated  magistracies, 
decennial  replications  between  75  and  40  B.C.,  Catiline,  Octavian’s  early  magisterial  career, 
and  spouse  equivalence  and  magisterial  equivalence. 
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R.  Cameron  (ED.),  The  Other  Gospels.  Non-Canonical  Gospel  Texts  (Philadelphia:  West¬ 
minster,  1982,  paper  $11.95)  191  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  82-8662.  ISBN:  0-664-24428-9. 

The  sixteen  texts  presented  in  English  translations  in  this  anthology  constitute  the  remains  of 
the  noncanonical  Gospels  from  the  1st  and  2nd  centuries  A.D.:  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Dialogue  of 
the  Savior,  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians,  Papyrus  Oxyrhynchus  840,  Apocryphon  of  James,  Secret 
Gospel  of  Mark,  Papyrus  Egerton  2,  Gospel  of  Peter,  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews,  Acts  of  John 
87-105,  Gospel  of  the  Nazoreans,  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  Protevangelium  of  James,  Infancy 
Gospel  of  Thomas,  Epistula  Apostolorum,  and  Acts  of  Peter.  Cameron,  instructor  in  religion  at 
Wesleyan  University  in  Middletown,  CT,  discusses  critical  issues  (title,  sources,  date  and 
place,  etc.)  in  his  introductions  to  the  individual  texts,  and  provides  select  annotated  bibliogra¬ 
phies  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

J.  H.  Charlesworth  (ED.  and  TRANS.),  The  History  of  the  Rechabites.  Volume  I:  The  Greek 
Recension,  SBL  Texts  and  Translations  17,  Pseudepigrapha  Series  10  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars 
Press,  1982,  paper  $9.50)  xi  and  107  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  82-3370.  ISBN:  0-89130-567-X. 

Charlesworth,  professor  in  the  department  of  religion  and  in  the  graduate  school  of  religion  at 
Duke  University  in  Durham,  NC,  views  History  of  the  Rechabites  as  an  early  Jewish  document 
with  Christian  expansions  at  the  beginning  and  end.  In  this  volume,  he  presents  on  facing  pages 
the  Greek  text  based  on  Codex  Par.  gr.  1217  from  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (with  two  appara¬ 
tuses)  and  a  literal  English  translation.  The  second  volume  will  contain  the  Syriac  and  Ethiopic 
recensions,  with  facing  literal  English  translations. 

I.  Chernus,  Mysticism  in  Rabbinic  Judaism.  Studies  in  the  History  of  Midrash,  Studia  Judaica 
11  (Berlin — New  York:  de  Gruyter,  1982,  DM  62  or  $28.20)  xii  and  162  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  82-14034.  ISBN:  3-11-008589-5. 

The  eight  essays  in  this  volume  concern  the  relationship  between  Merkabah  mysticism  and 
rabbinic  Judaism  as  reflected  in  rabbinic  midrash,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  themes  of  the 
revelation  at  Sinai  and  the  eschatological  rewards  of  the  world  to  come.  They  treat  revelation 
and  Merkabah  mysticism  in  tannaitic  midrash,  revelation  and  Merkabah  mysticism  in  3rd-cen- 
tury  midrash,  revelation  and  initiatory  death  in  3rd-century  midrash,  revelation  and  initiatory 
death  after  the  3rd  century,  “nourished  by  the  splendor  of  the  Shekinah”  as  a  mystical  motif  in 
rabbinic  midrash,  Merkabah  mysticism  and  eschatology  in  midrash,  the  history  of  “a  wall  of  fire 
round  about”  as  an  eschatological  motif  in  midrash  [§  24-273],  and  history  and  paradox  in 
rabbinic  midrash. 

M.  J.  S.  Chiat,  Handbook  of  Synagogue  Architecture,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  29  (Chico,  CA: 
Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $20)  xii  and  404  pp.,  36  figs.,  map.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
81-9419.  ISBN:  0-89130-524-6. 

This  handbook  of  synagogue  architecture  is  a  digest  of  evidence  from  all  known  synagogue 
remains  uncovered  within  the  boundaries  of  ancient  Palestine.  The  author’s  purpose  is  to 
provide  a  research  tool  for  scholars  working  in  the  areas  of  archaeology,  history,  and  religious 
studies.  She  has  organized  her  presentation  according  to  the  seven  regions  and  forty-four 
city-territories  (or  districts)  formed  by  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Palestine:  Phoenician 
cities,  Galilee,  coastal  cities,  Samaria,  Judea,  limes  Palestinae,  and  east  of  the  Jordan  River.  All 
entries  are  placed  in  one  of  three  categories:  validated,  attested,  or  disputed. 

T.  Cornell  and  J.  Matthews,  Atlas  of  the  Roman  World  (New  York:  Facts  on  File,  1982, 
$35)  240  pp.,  470  illustrations,  62  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-19591.  ISBN:  0-87196- 
652-2. 

The  purpose  of  this  atlas  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  general  view  of  the  Roman  world  in  its 
physical  and  cultural  setting.  The  contents  appear  under  four  headings:  early  Italy  and  the 
Roman  republic,  from  republic  to  empire,  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  empire  in  decline. 
Cornell,  lecturer  in  ancient  history  at  University  College  in  London,  composed  the  surveys  of 
the  Roman  republic  and  empire  until  Augustus’  death;  he  chose  the  material  and  wrote  the 
captions  for  the  maps,  illustrations,  and  special  features  that  go  with  these  sections,  and  also  for 
the  features  on  Pompeii,  Ostia,  and  Roman  religion.  Matthews,  fellow  and  tutor  in  ancient 
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history  at  the  Queen's  College  at  Oxford,  was  responsible  for  the  description  of  and  illustrative 
material  on  the  empire  after  Augustus,  and  for  the  part  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 

G.  Cornfeld  with  B.  Mazar  and  P.  L.  Maier  (EDS.),  Josephus:  The  Jewish  War.  Newly 
translated  with  extensive  commentary  and  archaeological  background  illustrations  (Grand 
Rapids:  Zondervan,  1982,  $39.95)  526  pp.  Illustrated.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-1946.  ISBN:  0-310- 
39210-1. 

This  volume  sets  forth  a  new  English  version  of  Josephus’  Jewish  War  in  bold  type  and 
provides  an  extensive  commentary  in  small  type  along  with  illustrations,  maps,  and  diagrams. 
Each  item  commented  on  is  marked  by  a  letter  in  the  text,  directing  the  reader  to  the  cor¬ 
responding  commentary.  The  illustrations  present  the  latest  relevant  archaeological  discover¬ 
ies.  The  so-called  Testimonium  Flavianum  (Ant.  18:63-64)  is  discussed  in  an  appendix.  Cornfeld 
wrote  this  book  in  consultation  with  B.  Mazar  and  P.  L.  Maier. 

H.  Cousin  (ED.),  Vies  d’Adam  et  Eve,  des  patriarches  et  des  prophetes.  Textes  juifs  autour  de 
Tere  chretienne,  Supplement  au  Cahiers  Evangile  32  (Paris:  Service  Biblique  Evangile  et  Vie — 
Cerf,  1980,  paper  32  F)  135  pp.,  18  figs.  Indexed.  ISSN:  0222-9706. 

This  anthology  of  intertestamental  literature  contains  French  translations  of  passages  from 
Life  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Latin  and  Greek,  /  Enoch,  2  Enoch,  Testament  of  Abraham,  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  Assumption  of  Moses,  Jubilees,  Biblical  Antiquities,  Psalms  of 
Solomon,  Lives  of  the  Prophets  and  Martyrdom  of  Isaiah,  2  Baruch,  and  4  Ezra.  Cousin  has 
provided  introductions,  biblical  references,  and  comments.  A  Spanish  version  is  available  from 
Editorial  Verbo  Divino  in  Estella  (Navarra). 

P.  Debord,  Aspects  sociaux  et  economiques  de  la  vie  religieuse  dans  VAnatolie  greco-romaine, 
Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  88  (Leiden:  Brill,  1982,  169 
gld.)  ix  and  476  pp.,  2  figs.,  13  maps.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-06469-9. 

The  reworking  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  defended  in  1976  at  the  University  of  Besangon,  this 
investigation  of  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  religious  life  in  Anatolia  during  the  Hellenis¬ 
tic  period  deals  with  implantation  and  relational  life  (sanctuaries,  communication,  and  com¬ 
merce;  sanctuaries  devoted  to  healing);  the  gods,  priests,  and  their  servants  (the  clergy,  subor¬ 
dinate  personnel);  the  gods  and  the  land  (the  evolution  of  sacred  space  in  the  Greco-Roman 
period,  agrarian  structure  and  terminology);  the  gods  and  money  (sanctuary  budgets,  the 
accumulation  of  wealth);  and  the  gods  and  the  temporal  power  (the  administration  of  the 
sanctuaries,  the  attitude  of  the  temporal  power).  Debord  concludes  by  calling  attention  to  the 
opposition  between  urban  and  rural  sanctuaries  and  the  shift  away  from  previous  tensions 
between  Greek  and  indigenous  sanctuaries. 

M.  Erbetta,  Gli  apocrifi  del  Nuovo  Testamento.  Vangeli  l\2:  Infanzia  e  passione  di  Cristo. 
Assunzione  di  Maria.  Versione  e  commento  (Turin:  Marietti,  1981,  40,000  L)  x  and  652  pp. 
Bibliographies.  ISBN:  88-211-7102-4. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  devoted  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels  was  described  in  NTA  24, 
p.  104.  This  second  part  provides  introductions,  bibliographies,  Italian  translations,  and  notes 
for  more  than  fifty  accounts  of  Jesus’  infancy  and  passion  and  Mary’s  assumption.  Among  the 
Gospels  presented  are  Protevangelium  of  James,  Infancy  Gospel  of  Thomas,  Acts  of  Pilate, 
Gospel  of  Bartholomew,  and  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Repose.  The  appendix  deals  with  ps.- 
Melito's  Passio  Joannis  and  ps. -Augustine’s  Liber  de  Assumptione.  The  volumes  on  acts  and 
legends  and  on  letters  and  apocalypses  were  described  in  NTA  14,  p.  118. 

Flavius  Josephe.  Un  temoin  juif  de  la  Palestine  au  temps  des  Apotres,  Supplement  au  Cahiers 
Evangile  36  (Paris:  Service  Biblique  Evangile  et  Vie— Cerf,  1981,  paper  27  F)  99  pp.,  5  figs., 
map.  Indexed.  ISSN:  0222-9706. 

This  anthology  of  passages  from  Josephus’  writings  aims  to  shed  light  on  lst-century  Palestine 
and  the  origins  of  Christianity.  The  passages  concern  Josephus  himself,  the  land  of  Israel  and  its 
inhabitants,  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  the  Herods  as  a  hellenized  dynasty,  Palestinian 
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Judaism  and  Roman  power,  and  the  end  of  hope  with  the  defeat  of  the  Jewish  Revolt.  The 
anthology  was  designed  by  a  team  of  scholars  (M.  Ameil,  C.  Blanc,  B.  Buisson,  J.  Calloud, 

J.  Comby,  H.  Cousin,  J.-P.  Lemonon,  and  F.  Richard)  on  the  theological  faculty  at  Lyon. 
A  Spanish  version  is  available  from  Editorial  Verbo  Divino  in  Estella  (Navarra). 

M.  J.  Gorman,  Abortion  and  the  Early  Church.  Christian,  Jewish  and  Pagan  Attitudes  in  the 
Greco-Roman  World  (New  York — Ramsey,  NJ:  Paulist,  1982,  paper  $3.95)  120  pp.  Bibliogra¬ 
phy.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-18842.  ISBN:  0-8091-2511-0. 

After  describing  methods  of  abortion  in  antiquity,  this  volume  examines  attitudes  toward 
abortion  expressed  in  Greek  and  Latin  documents,  Jewish  writings,  and  early  Christian  works 
through  the  5th  century  A.D.  Gorman  observes  that  the  Christian  condemnation  of  abortion 
shared  elements  with  pagan  and  Jewish  condemnations  but  also  contained  some  unique 
emphases.  He  then  makes  some  suggestions  toward  developing  a  Christian  ethic  for  the  unborn 
today.  B.  M.  Metzger  has  provided  a  brief  foreword. 

K.  E.  Grozinger,  Musik  und  Gesang  in  der  Theologie  der  friihen  judischen  Literatur:  Talmud, 
Midrasch,  Mystik,  Texte  und  Studien  zum  antiken  Judentum  3  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1982, 
DM  165)  xiii  and  373  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16- 14452 1-X. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  A.  Goldberg  and  accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  by  the 
Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe-Universitat  at  Frankfurt/M.  in  1980,  this  “musical-theological”  inves¬ 
tigation  of  rabbinic  statements  about  music  and  song  focuses  first  on  talmudic  and  midrashic 
texts:  praise  to  the  Creator,  praise  to  the  king,  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  song  of  the  angels, 
song  and  God’s  presence  (Torah  cantillation),  sacred  music  (music  at  the  Jerusalem  Temple), 
atonement  and  God’s  mercy,  etc.  The  second  part  treats  the  mystical  tractates:  the  heavenly 
pleroma  of  song,  the  cosmos  penetrated  by  song,  the  hymnic  unio  mystica,  songs  of  ascent  and 
descent,  etc.  Grozinger  concludes  with  a  discussion  on  the  basic  structures  of  the  rabbinic 
theology  of  music,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  idea  of  “performative  music-making.” 

N.  G.  L.  Hammond  (ED.),  Atlas  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  World  in  Antiquity  (Park  Ridge,  NJ: 
Noyes  Press,  1981,  $48)  viii  and  56  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-675203.  ISBN:  0-8155-5060-X. 

The  first  section  in  this  topographical  atlas  deals  with  Greek  prehistory  and  history  from 
Neolithic  times  to  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms,  and  the  third  section  covers  Roman  history  from 
Italy  before  the  Roman  conquest  to  the  barbarian  invasions.  The  central  section  consists  of 
topographical  maps  of  Greece  and  the  Aegean,  and  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Each  map  has  been 
compiled  by  a  scholar  with  specialized  knowledge  of  an  area  or  subject;  among  the  thirty- 
five  contributors  were  A.  B.  Bosworth,  L.  Casson,  G.  Foerster,  F.  W.  Walbank,  and  B.  H. 
Warmington.  Hammond  collated  the  maps  and  made  the  final  corrections.  A  24-page  gazetteer 
and  three  appendixes  are  also  provided. 

R.  Hayward,  Divine  Name  and  Presence:  The  Memra,  Publications  of  the  Oxford  Centre  for 
Postgraduate  Hebrew  Studies  (Totowa,  NJ:  Allanheld,  Osmun  &  Co.,  1981,  $25.50)  xvii  and  189 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-10928.  ISBN:  0-86598-067-5. 

The  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  Vermes  and  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1975,  this  study  argues  that  the  term  memra’  in  Targum  Neofiti  and 
other  early  Jewish  texts  refers  to  God’s  'hyh  (see  Exod  3:12,  14),  which  is  God’s  name  for 
himself  expounded  in  terms  of  his  past  and  future  presence  in  creation  and  redemption.  The 
eight  chapters  treat  the  problem  of  the  memra’ ,  divine  name  and  divine  presence,  name  and 
presence  in  rabbinic  literature,  memra’  and  the  attribute  of  mercy,  memra’  and  the  covenant 
terminology,  memra’  and  the  covenant  oath,  the  memra’  and  the  Jerusalem  Temple,  and  an 
attempt  to  date  the  memra’.  A  classified  list  and  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  occurrences  of 
memra’  in  Targum  Neofiti  and  its  glosses  [see  §  20-316]  are  also  included. 

Jahrbuch  fur  Antike  und  Christentum  25  ■  1982  (Munster:  Aschendorff,  1982,  cloth  DM  90, 
paper  DM  80)  205  pp.,  10  plates,  11  figs.,  7  folding  figs.  ISBN:  3-402-08505-4  (cloth),  3-402- 
08504-6  (paper). 

In  this  volume,  C.  Colpe  continues  his  exploration  of  the  pagan,  Jewish,  and  Christian 
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elements  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  writings,  focusing  on  Pistis  Sophia ,  Books  ofJeu,  and  Untitled 
Text  [§  27-821].  The  other  major  articles  were  contributed  by  J.  Fontaine,  G.  Schollgen, 
M.  Wacht,  J.  G.  Deckers,  K.  J.  Shelton,  and  J.  Engemann.  Twelve  book  reviews  and  two 
reports  complete  the  volume. 

A.  Kasher,  The  Jews  in  Hellenistic  and  Roman  Egypt  [in  Modem  Hebrew],  Publications  of  the 
Diaspora  Research  Institute  23  (Tel  Aviv:  Tel  Aviv  University,  1978)  xxii  and  383  pp.,  20  figs.,  4 
maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  updated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Efron  and  S.  Applebaum  and 
submitted  to  Tel  Aviv  University  in  1972,  this  investigation  of  the  civic  status  of  Alexandrian 
Jews  in  antiquity  argues  that  they  fought  for  the  right  of  self-organization  as  a  politeuma  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Greek  polis.  After  outlining  Jewish  history  in  Egypt,  the  volume  treats 
the  status  of  the  Jews  in  the  civic  stratification  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  the  status  of  the  Jews  in 
the  civic  stratification  of  the  Roman  period,  Jewish  communities  in  the  Egyptian  chora  and  their 
self-organization  in  the  light  of  epigraphy  and  papyrology,  the  organization  of  Alexandria  as  a 
polis  in  the  Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods,  the  meaning  of  the  term  Alexandreis  in  the  papy- 
rological  documents  and  its  applications,  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  and  their  rights  in  the  light  of 
apocryphal  literature,  the  rights  of  Alexandrian  Jews  as  expressed  in  Philo’s  works,  Josephus’ 
evidence  about  the  status  and  rights  of  Alexandrian  Jews,  the  solution  of  various  problems 
posed  by  Claudius’  letter  to  the  Alexandrians  (P.  Lond.  1912),  the  civic  status  of  the  Jews  and 
their  rights  as  reflected  by  anti-Jewish  propagandistic  literature,  and  the  Jewish  community  of 
Alexandria  according  to  talmudic  traditions.  A  fourteen-page  English  summary  is  included. 


M.  Kellermann  et  al.,  Welt  aus  der  die  Bibel  kommt.  Biblische  Hilfswissenschaften, 
Biblische  Basis  Bucher  2  (Kevelaer:  Butzon  &  Bercker,  1982,  paper  DM  28;  Stuttgart: 
Katholisches  Bibelwerk)  263  pp.,  2  figs.,  7  maps.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7666-9172-4 
(B&B),  3-460-27021-7  (KB). 

Part  of  a  series  designed  to  inform  and  orient  people  today  regarding  biblical  study,  this 
volume  presents  four  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  world  in  which  the  OT  and  NT  were 
formed:  M.  Piccirillo  on  biblical  geography,  S.  M^dala  and  E.  Sitarz  on  biblical  archaeology, 
Sitarz  on  the  history  of  God’s  people,  and  M.  Kellermann  on  biblical  languages  (Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  Greek).  Each  section  concludes  with  a  bibliography.  Sitarz  is  the  editor  of  the  series. 

K.  Koch  and  J.  M.  Schmidt  ieds.),  Apokalyptik,  Wege  der  Forschung  365  (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1982,  DM  94)  vii  and  500  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-534-06026-1. 

After  a  29-page  introduction  by  K.  Koch,  this  volume  presents  articles  (in  German)  by 
E.  Reuss  on  the  Johannine  Apocalypse  (1843),  A.  Hilgenfeld  on  Jewish  apocalypticism  as  the 
prehistory  of  Christianity  (1857),  J.  Weiss  on  Jesus’  preaching  of  God’s  kingdom  (1892), 

J.  Welihausen  on  apocalyptic  literature  (1899),  H.  Gunkel  on  Wellhausen's  apocalyptic  research 
( 1 899),  A.  Sabatier  on  Jewish  apocalypticism  and  the  history  of  philosophy  (1900),  A.  Schweitzer 
on  the  kingdom  of  God  and  ethics  according  to  Jesus  (1901),  O.  Pfleiderer  on  preaching  the 
nearness  of  God’s  reign  and  Jewish  apocalypticism  (1902),  W.  Bousset  on  the  history-of- 
religions  origin  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  (1903),  F.  C.  Burkitt  on  Jewish  and  Christian  apoca¬ 
lypses  (1914),  R.  H.  Charles  on  prophecy  and  apocalypticism  (1914),  F.  J.  Foakes  Jackson  and 

K.  Lake  on  apocalyptic  thinking  and  literature  (1920),  G.  Holscher  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
mystics  (1922),  L.  Ginzberg  on  the  attitude  of  the  synagogue  toward  the  apocalyptic-eschatolog¬ 
ical  writings  (1922),  G.  Kittel  on  methodological  questions  about  the  relation  between  late 
Judaism  and  Christianity  (1926),  J.  Klatzkin  and  Y.  Kaufmann  on  apocalypticism  (1928),  P. 
Volz  on  characteristics  of  Jewish  apocalypticism  (1934),  E.  Lohmeyer  on  the  Revelation  of 
John  (1934-35),  U.  Wilckens  on  Paul’s  conversion  as  a  history-of-religions  problem  [§  4-716],  K. 
Koch  on  late  Israelite  historical  thinking  as  exemplified  by  the  book  of  Daniel  (1961),  D.  S. 
Russell  on  apocalypticism  in  relation  to  prophecy  and  pseudonymity  (1962),  G.  Scholem  on  the 
understanding  of  the  messianic  idea  in  Judaism  (1963),  R.  Bultmann  on  E.  Kiisemann’s  hy¬ 
pothesis  of  apocalypticism  as  the  mother  of  Christian  theology  (1964),  W.  R.  Murdock  on 
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history  and  revelation  in  Jewish  apocalypticism  [§  12-418],  P.  Vielhauer  on  apocalypses  and 
related  material  (1971),  and  P.  D.  Hanson  on  OT  apocalypticism  reexamined  (1971). 

J.  G.  Landels,  Engineering  in  the  Ancient  World  (Berkeley — Los  Angeles:  University  of 
California  Press,  1981,  paper  $4.95)  224  pp.,  65  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-52030. 
ISBN:  0-520-04127-5. 

Intended  for  students  of  classical  civilization  and  the  history  of  science,  this  book  discusses 
and  illustrates  a  number  of  technological  achievements  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  world,  all  of 
which  have  in  common  the  application  of  power  for  engineering  or  other  purposes.  The  nine 
chapters  treat  power  and  energy  sources,  water  supplies  and  engineering,  water  pumps,  cranes 
and  hoists,  catapults,  ships  and  sea  transport,  land  transport,  the  progress  of  theoretical  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  the  principal  Greek  and  Latin  writers  on  technological  subjects  (Hero  of  Alexandria, 
Vitruvius,  Frontinus,  Pliny  the  Elder).  Landels  is  senior  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Reading 
(UK). 

E.-M.  Laperrousaz,  L’attente  du  Messie  en  Palestine  a  la  veille  et  au  debut  de  Vere  chretienne 
a  la  lumiere  des  documents  recemment  decouverts,  Collection  Empreinte  (Paris:  A.  et  J.  Picard, 
1982,  paper  250  F)  356  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7084-0069-X. 

Laperrousaz,  author  of  Qoumran  (1976),  introduces  his  examination  of  Palestinian-Jewish 
messianism  in  the  1st  centuries  B.C.  and  A.D.  with  surveys  of  events  in  Palestine  from  332 
B.C.  to  A.D.  324,  events  concerning  the  Qumran  community  in  particular,  the  history  of  the 
Qumran  community,  what  became  of  the  Qumran  community  after  the  Roman  conquest,  and 
the  manuscripts  of  the  community.  The  second  part  considers  the  messianic  concepts  found  in 
the  Qumran  texts  according  to  the  three  phases  of  the  community’s  history:  the  first  period  at 
Qumran,  the  period  of  exile  in  Damascus,  and  the  second  period  at  Qumran.  Laperrousaz 
concludes  that  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  had  an  active  role  in  the  elaboration  of  messianic 
concepts  but  a  passive  role  in  the  “messianization”  of  his  person  by  his  disciples. 

P.  Lapide,  Mit  einem  Juden  die  Bibel  lesen  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1982,  paper  DM  19.80;  Munich: 
Kosel)  192  pp.  ISBN:  3-7668-0709-9  (Calwer),  3-466-20230-2  (Kosel). 

Lapide,  who  is  well  known  for  his  many  contributions  to  Jewish-Christian  dialogue,  aims  to 
open  up  the  Hebrew  Bible  (the  Bible  of  Jesus)  by  discussing  three  central  themes  in  light  of 
Jewish  tradition,  especially  as  it  appears  in  the  rabbinic  sources.  The  three  themes  are  love  for 
the  Torah,  war  and  peace,  and  learning  to  live  from  the  Bible.  In  a  five-page  epilogue  he 
suggests  how  Christians  can  grow  in  their  appreciation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

J.  Maier,  Jiidische  Auseinandersetzung  mit  dem  Christentum  in  der  Antike,  Ertrage  der 
Forschung  177  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1982,  paper  DM  75)  xiv  and 
320  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-08551-5. 

Intended  as  a  supplement  to  Maier’s  Jesus  von  Nazareth  in  der  talmudischen  Uberlieferung 
(1978),  this  survey  of  Judaism’s  encounter  with  Christianity  in  antiquity  first  considers  traces  of 
the  NT  and  other  Christian  literature  in  the  rabbinic  writings.  Then  it  discusses  Jewish  reactions 
to  Paul  and  his  theology;  exclusion  from  the  synagogue,  cursing,  and  persecution;  Christian 
customs  and  behavioral  patterns;  Torah,  election,  and  rejection;  the  idea  of  God  and  Christol- 
ogy;  and  eschatology.  Maier  is  professor  of  Jewish  studies  at  the  University  of  Cologne. 

I.  MANDELBAUM,  A  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Agriculture:  Kilayim.  Translation  and 
Exegesis,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  26  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $18)  xxx  and  417 
pp.,  48  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-1462.  ISBN:  0-89130-465-7. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  Neusner  and  presented  to  Brown 
University,  this  fresh  English  translation  and  exegesis  of  m.  Kil’ayim  aims  to  discover  the 
original  meaning  of  the  tractate,  i.e.  what  the  rabbis  who  framed  it  in  the  2nd  century  A.D.  were 
trying  to  say.  The  tractate  examines  the  scriptural  prohibitions  against  commingling  different 
classes  of  plants  (1: 1-7:8),  animals  (8:1-6),  and  fibers  (9:1-10).  According  to  Mandelbaum,  the 
framers  of  this  tractate  agreed  with  Scripture’s  basic  premise  that  different  classes  must  be  kept 
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separate,  but  brought  to  the  subject  the  idea  that  human  beings  define  what  constitutes  a  class 
and  determine  how  to  keep  the  different  classes  separate. 

H.  Maneschg,  Die  Erzahlung  von  der  ehernen  Schlange  (Num  21,4-9)  in  der  Auslegung  der 
friihen  judischen  Literatur.  Eine  traditionsgeschichtliche  Studie,  Europaische  Hochschul- 
schriften,  Reihe  23:  Theologie  157  (Frankfurt/M. — Bern:  P.  Lang,  1981,  paper  95  Sw.  fr.)510pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-8204-5890-5. 

The  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  R.  Le  Deaut  and  accepted 
in  1979  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Institute,  this  volume  first  presents  an  exegesis  of  the  bronze- 
serpent  passage  in  Num  21:4-9  and  then  investigates  how  the  episode  was  treated  in  the  book  of 
Wisdom  (16:5-14),  the  rabbinic  writings  (m.  Ros.  Has.  3:8;  Mekilta  to  Exod  17:11;  the  Tanhuma 
literature;  etc.),  the  targums  of  Num  21:4-9  ( Onqelos ,  Neofiti,  Fragmentary,  ps. -Jonathan)  and 
related  passages  (Deut  1:1;  Cant  2:14;  Gen  3:14-15),  the  Fourth  Gospel  (3:14-15;  8:28-29;  12:32- 
34),  and  patristic  writings.  According  to  Maneschg,  the  originality  of  the  Johannine  treatment  of 
the  bronze  serpent  lies  in  its  christological  content. 

Melanges  bibliques  et  orientaux  en  ihonneur  de  M.  Henri  Cazelles,  ed.  A.  Caquot  and 
M.  Delcor,  Alter  Orient  und  Altes  Testament  212  (Kevelaer:  Butzon  &  Bercker,  1981,  DM  174; 
Neukirchen-Vluyn:  Neukirchener)  xii  and  543  pp.,  2  plates.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7666-9244-5  (B&B),  3-7887-0690-2  (Neukirchener). 

Of  these  thirty-seven  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Cazelles,  the  two  most  pertinent 
to  the  NT  world  are  by  J.  Riaud  on  the  figure  of  Jeremiah  in  Paralipomena  Jeremiae  and  P.  W. 
Skehan  on  Psalm  texts  from  Qumran.  The  other  contributors  are  A.  Amaud,  P.  Auffret, 
D.  Barthelemy,  J.  Briend,  A.  Caquot,  J.  L.  Cunchillos,  M.  Dahood,  P.  A.  H.  de  Boer, 
M.  Delcor,  J.  A.  Emerton,  G.  Fohrer,  M.  Gilbert,  P.  Grelot,  E.  Haag,  E.  Jenni,  W.  Komfeld, 
B.  Lang,  F.  Langlamet,  A.  A.  Di  Leila,  A.  Lemaire,  O.  Loretz,  R.  Martin- Achard,  W.  McKane, 
R.  E.  Murphy,  G.  Posener,  E.  Renaud,  H.  Ringgren,  J.  Scharbert,  M.  J.  Seux,  J.  A.  Soggin, 
M.  Sznycer,  J.  P.  M.  van  der  Ploeg,  A.  S.  van  der  Woude,  M.  Weinfeld,  and  W.  Zimmerli.  Also 
included  is  a  photograph  of  the  honoree  and  a  four-page  preface  by  the  editors. 

O.  Neugebauer,  The  “Astronomical”  Chapters  of  the  Ethiopic  Book  of  Enoch  (72  to  82). 
Translation  and  Commentary.  With  Additional  Notes  on  the  Aramaic  Fragments  by  Matthew 
Black,  Royal  Danish  Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  Mathematics-Physics  Series  40:10 
(Copenhagen:  Munksgaard,  1981,  paper  50  D.  kr.)42  pp.,3figs.  Indexed.  ISBN:  87-7304-1 17-3. 

The  so-called  Astronomical  Book  of  Enoch  (7  Enoch  72-82)  concerns  astronomical  concepts 
of  a  rather  primitive  character  (variation  in  the  length  of  daylight,  illumination  and  rising 
amplitude  of  the  moon,  wind  directions,  etc.)  dominated  by  simple  arithmetical  patterns.  This 
booklet  provides  a  new  English  translation  of  the  Astronomical  Book  with  notes  where  the 
meaning  is  not  self-explanatory.  A  seven-page  appendix  contains  M.  Black’s  additional  notes 
on  the  Aramaic  fragments  of  1  Enoch. 

J.  Neusner,  The  Academic  Study  of  Judaism.  Essays  and  Reflections  [1975],  Brown  Judaic 
Studies  35  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $16.50)  xvi  and  176  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
75-5782.  ISBN:  0-87068-218-4. 

Ten  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  academic  study  of  Judaism:  university  studies  in  minor¬ 
ity  cultures  (1964),  Jewish  studies  in  the  university  (1961),  classical  Judaism  and  the  intellect, 
two  settings  for  Jewish  studies  (1974),  the  study  of  religion  as  the  study  of  tradition  in  Judaism 
(1975),  modes  of  Jewish  studies  in  the  university  (1970),  graduate  education  in  Judaica  (1969), 
autodidacts  in  graduate  school  (1973),  creativity  in  the  context  of  Judaism,  and  advice  to  the 
class  of  1976.  The  book  was  originally  published  in  1975.  Neusner  has  written  a  new  eight-page 
preface  for  this  reprinting. 

J.  Neusner,  Formative  Judaism.  Religious,  Historical,  and  Literary  Studies,  Brown  Judaic 
Studies  37  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $13.50)  vii  and  173  pp.  Indexed.  LCN: 
82-16746.  ISBN:  0-89130-594-7. 

The  ten  articles  in  this  volume  concern  the  religious  study  of  Judaism,  the  Palestinian  Talmud 
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as  exemplifying  the  natural  history  of  a  religion,  a  comparison  of  Zoroastrianism  and  Judaism, 
the  quest  for  the  historical  Hillel  (with  A.  J.  Avery-Peck),  Galilee  in  the  time  of  Hillel,  the 
Pharisees  in  light  of  the  historical  sources  of  Judaism,  the  unfolding  literary  conventions  of 
Hillel  (with  Avery-Peck),  a  form  analysis  and  exegesis  of  m.  Para  3:1-11  [§  27-785],  the  Mishnah 
as  literature,  and  accommodating  Mishnah  to  Scripture  in  Judaism. 

J.  Neusner  (ED.),  The  Study  of  Ancient  Judaism,  2  vols.,  I:  Mishnah,  Midrash,  Siddur;  II:  The 
Palestinian  and  Babylonian  Talmuds  (New  York:  Ktav,  1981,  $29.50  each)  xv  and  194  pp.;  xiv 
and  199  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-5979.  ISBN:  0-87068-892-8;  0-87068-893-6. 

These  introductions  to  the  literary  evidence  for  early  rabbinic  Judaism  deal  with  the  five  most 
important  kinds  of  documents:  the  Mishnah,  the  midrashic  compilations,  the  liturgy,  and  the 
two  Talmuds.  In  addition  to  bibliographies  on  the  Mishnah  (by  B.  M.  Bokser  et  al.)  and  midrash 
(by  L.  Haas),  the  first  volume  presents  articles  by  J.  Neusner  on  the  modem  study  of  the 
Mishnah,  J.  H.  Zaiman  on  the  traditional  study  of  the  Mishnah,  G.  G.  Porton  on  defining 
midrash,  R.  S.  Sarason  on  the  modem  study  of  Jewish  liturgy,  and  Sarason  on  recent  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  study  of  Jewish  liturgy.  The  second  volume  contains  B.  M.  Bokser’s  annotated 
bibliographic  guide  to  the  study  of  the  Palestinian  Talmud  and  D.  Goodblatt’s  article  on  the 
Babylonian  Talmud. 

J.  I.  Packer,  M.  C.  Tenney,  and  W.  White,  The  World  of  the  New  Testament,  Nelson 
Handbook  Series  (Nashville,  TN:  Thomas  Nelson,  1982,  paper  $5.95)  viii  and  216  pp.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Indexed.  LCN:  82-12548.  ISBN:  0-8407-5821-9. 

This  volume  provides  information  about  the  background  of  the  NT  and  the  situation  in  which 
it  was  written.  The  nine  chapters  treat  NT  history,  NT  chronology,  the  Greeks  and  Hellenism, 
the  Romans,  the  Jews  in  NT  times,  Jesus  Christ,  the  apostles,  the  early  church,  and  Paul. 
Photographs,  charts,  and  maps  illustrate  the  text. 

R.  Patai,  The  Messiah  Texts  (Detroit  MI:  Wayne  State  University  Press,  1979,  $17.95)  liii  and 
373  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  79-5387.  ISBN:  0-8143-1652-2. 

After  a  33-page  introduction  to  the  world  of  messianic  ideology  and  its  significance  for  Jewish 
history,  this  anthology  of  Jewish  texts  about  the  messiah  begins  with  the  biblical  adumbrations 
of  the  major  themes,  i.e.  the  suffering  servant,  the  slain  messiah,  Gog  of  the  land  of  Magog,  the 

I  Day  of  the  Lord,  the  king  of  peace,  and  resurrection.  Next  presented  are  texts  describing  the 
messianic  events,  beginning  with  the  preexistence  of  the  messiah  and  ending  with  the  universal 
blessings  that  were  believed  to  ensue  after  his  advent  and  victories.  The  texts  are  excerpted 

I  from  literature  spanning  three  millennia,  beginning  with  early  biblical  indications  and  ending 
with  legends  written  by  modem  authors.  Six  appendixes  are  included.  Patai,  an  anthropologist 

and  biblical  scholar,  translated  and  wrote  the  introductions  to  all  the  texts. 

I 

IB.  Philonenko-Sayar  and  M.  Philonenko,  Die  Apokalypse  Abrahams,  Jiidische  Schriften 
aus  hellenistisch-romischer  Zeit,  Band  V:  Apokalypsen,  Lieferung  5  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1982, 

1  paper  DM  32)  pp.  415-460.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-03955-5. 

The  six-page  introduction  to  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  discusses  the  manuscripts,  composi¬ 
tion,  original  language,  extent  of  the  text,  religious  ideas,  and  date  of  origin.  The  authors  date 
the  Semitic  original  of  the  work  to  the  period  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  the  Jerusalem 
Temple  in  A.D.  70.  The  Slavonic  version  of  Apocalypse  of  Abraham  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  B.  Philonenko-Sayar,  and  the  accompanying  notes  have  been  prepared  by 
M.  Philonenko. 

K.  Ritzer,  Forme n,  Riten  und  religidses  Brauchtum  der  Eheschliessung  in  den  christlichen 
Kirchen  des  ersten  Jahrtausends,  Liturgiewissenschaftliche  Quellen  und  Forschungen  38  (2nd, 
rev.  ed.;  Munster:  Aschendorff,  1981,  paper  DM  68)  xliii  and  396  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-402-03359-3. 

This  new  edition  [see  NTA  8,  p.  488]  incorporates  additions  and  corrections  included  in  the 
French  translation  (1970),  as  well  as  other  comments  entered  by  the  author  on  his  German 
manuscript  before  his  death  in  1971.  It  has  been  prepared  for  publication  by  U.  Hermann  and 
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W.  Heckenbach.  The  first  part  discusses  the  forms,  rites,  and  religious  customs  connected  with 
marriage  among  the  peoples  of  antiquity  and  in  the  churches  of  the  first  three  centuries  A.D., 
and  then  in  the  post-Constantinian  churches  of  the  East  up  to  the  1 1th  century.  The  second  part 
treats  marriage  in  the  churches  of  the  West  from  the  4th  to  the  11th  century.  The  43-page 
appendix  gathers  sources  for  a  history  of  Western  marriage  rites. 

S.  E.  Robinson,  The  Testament  of  Adam.  An  Examination  of  the  Syriac  and  Greek  Traditions, 
SBL  Dissertation  Series  52  (Chico,  CA:  Scholars  Press,  1982,  paper  $13.50)  xi  and  196  pp.,  fig. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  80-12209.  ISBN:  0-89130-399-5. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  H.  Charlesworth  and  accepted  by 
Duke  University  in  Durham,  NC,  in  1978,  this  study  argues  that  Testament  of  Adam  contains  a 
coherent  Syriac  tradition  which  extended  back  to  the  3rd  century  A.D.  and  used  much  earlier 
Jewish  sources.  The  five  chapters  deal  with  the  Adam-cycle  in  Jewish-Christian  literature, 
scholarly  research  on  Testament  of  Adam  from  J.  S.  Assemani  to  G.  J.  Reinink,  the  Syriac 
Testament  of  Adam  (text  and  translation  on  facing  pages),  the  Greek  Testament  of  Adam  (text 
and  translation  on  facing  pages),  and  literary  and  historical  questions. 

M.  Schluter,  “ Deraqon ”  und  Gotzendienst.  Studien  zur  antiken  judischen  Religions- 
geschichte,  ausgehend  von  einem  griechischen  Lehnwort  in  mAZ  III 3,  Judentum  und  Umwelt  4 
(Frankfurt/M. — Bern:  P.  Lang,  1982,  paper  58  Sw.  fr.)  v  and  251  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  3-8204-5773-9. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  P.  Schafer  and  accepted  in  1981  by 
the  philosophical  faculty  at  the  University  of  Cologne,  this  study  explores  the  fact  that  the 
Greek  word  drakon  is  used  as  a  loanword  in  rabbinic  literature  not  simply  as  a  synonym  for  the 
Hebrew  nahas  (“serpent”),  but  specifically  in  connection  with  foreign  cults  and  idol  worship. 
Schluter  first  surveys  the  uses  of  drakon  in  Greek  and  Latin  writings  and  in  Jewish,  early 
Christian,  and  gnostic  writings.  Then  she  provides  German  translations  of  m.  ‘Abod.  Zar.  3:3 
and  related  rabbinic  texts  with  special  attention  to  the  connection  between  deraqon  and  idol 
worship.  A  chapter  on  the  possible  historical  setting  for  these  uses  and  an  appendix  on  deraqon 
and  teli  are  also  included. 

G.  Vallee,  A  Study  in  Anti-Gnostic  Polemics.  Irenaeus,  Hippolytus,  and  Epiphanius,  Studies 
in  Christianity  and  Judaism/Etudes  sur  le  christianisme  et  le  judaisme  1  (Waterloo,  Ont.:  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University  Press,  1981,  paper  $4)  xi  and  114  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  0-919812-14-7. 

This  volume  discusses  three  early  Christian  heresiologists  and  their  works:  Irenaeus  of 
Lyons,  who  wrote  Adversus  haereses  around  A.D.  180;  Hippolytus  of  Rome,  the  author  of 
Elenchos  against  All  Heresies,  written  after  A.D.  222;  and  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  whose 
Panarion  was  written  between  A.D.  374  and  377.  It  focuses  on  the  central  argument  devised 
against  heresy  by  each  heresiologist  and  on  what  each  found  most  offensive  in  the  heretical 
positions.  Vallee,  associate  professor  of  religion  at  McMaster  University  in  Hamilton,  Ont., 
concludes  that  Christian  “orthodoxy”  developed  out  of  a  network  of  concrete  decisions  that 
the  church  made  in  situations  such  as  the  conflict  with  the  gnostics.  The  volume  is  available  in 
the  USA  for  $5  from  Humanities  Press,  Atlantic  Highlands,  NJ  07716. 

L.  Vegas  Montaner,  Biblia  del  Mar  Muerto.  Prof  etas  Menores.  Edicion  critica  segun 
Manuscritos  Hebreos  procedentes  del  Mar  Muerto,  Textos  y  Estudios  “Cardenal  Cisneros”  29 
(Madrid:  Instituto  “Arias  Montano,”  Consejo  Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas,  1980, 
paper)  xxxiii  and  112  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-00-04568-8. 

This  volume  offers  a  corpus  (as  complete  as  possible)  of  the  Hebrew  texts  of  the  Minor 
Prophets  discovered  at  Qumran  and  Murabba‘at.  The  33-page  introduction  contains  lists  of 
manuscripts  and  biblical  passages,  information  about  the  editions  of  the  texts,  a  collation  of  the 
variant  readings  against  Biblia  Hebraica,  a  discussion  of  some  texts  not  included  in  this  edition, 
an  explanation  of  the  norms  used  in  the  transcriptions,  and  lists  of  sigla  and  abbreviations.  The 
main  part  provides  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew  texts  found  at  Qumran  and  Murabba'at  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  customary  order  of  the  biblical  books:  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah, 
Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi. 
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L.  H.  Vilsker,  Manuel  d'arameen  samaritain,  trans.  J.  Margain,  Documents,  Etudes  et 
Repertoires  (Paris:  Editions  du  Centre  National  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique,  1981,  120  F)  122 
pp.,  map.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-222-02685-7. 

After  an  introduction  to  Samaritan  Aramaic,  this  volume  examines  its  scripts,  phonetics, 
morphology  (formation  of  words,  nouns,  adjectives,  numerals,  pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  particles,  interjections),  syntax  (propositions — nominal,  verbal,  and 
complex),  and  vocabulary.  This  French  version  of  Samar  it janskij  jazyk  is  more  than  a  simple 
translation.  With  the  authors  permission,  Margain  has  made  changes,  revised  the  entire  text, 
supplied  references,  and  supplemented  the  bibliography. 

F.  W.  Walbank,  The  Hellenistic  World  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1982, 
paper  $6.95)  287  pp.,  8  Figs.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-20050.  ISBN:  0-674- 
38725-2. 

After  introducing  the  sources  for  understanding  the  Hellenistic  period,  this  volume  treats 
Alexander  the  Great  (336-323  B.C.),  the  formation  of  the  Hellenistic  kingdoms  (323-301  B.C.), 
whether  the  Hellenistic  world  was  a  homogeneous  culture,  Macedonia  and  Greece,  Ptolemaic 
Egypt,  the  Seleucids  and  the  East,  intercity  contacts  and  federal  states,  social  and  economic 
trends,  cultural  developments  (philosophy,  science,  technology),  the  frontiers  of  the  Hellenistic 
world  (geographical  studies),  religious  developments,  and  the  coming  of  Rome.  A  six-page  chart 
of  important  events  between  336  and  130  B.C.  is  included.  Walbank  is  emeritus  professor  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool  and  a  fellow  of  the  British  Academy.  The  book  was  first  published  in 
1981  (London:  Fontana)  as  part  of  the  “Fontana  History  of  the  Ancient  World.” 

D.  S.  Wallace-Hadrill,  Christian  Antioch.  A  study  of  early  Christian  thought  in  the  East 
(Cambridge,  UK — London — New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1982)  viii  and  218  pp., 
map.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  81-17100.  ISBN:  0-521-23425-5. 

After  surveying  the  history  of  Antioch  in  Syria  from  its  founding  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  to  the  7th  century  A.D.,  this  investigation  of  Antiochian  Christianity 
considers  its  religious  background  (pagan,  Jewish,  gnostic),  exegesis  of  Scripture,  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  history,  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God,  use  of  Greek  philosophy,  views  on  the  human 
experience  of  Christ  and  on  salvation,  and  understanding  of  theology  and  religious  life.  The 
appendixes  treat  Eastern  representation  at  Nicea  and  the  feminine  element  in  Syrian  Christian¬ 
ity.  Both  Greek  and  Syriac  sources  are  used  throughout  the  book. 

J.  E.  Walsh,  The  Bones  of  St.  Peter.  The  First  Full  Account  of  the  Search  for  the  Apostle’s 
Body  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1982,  $15.95)  xvii  and  195  pp.,  39  photographs,  13  figs. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  80-2883.  ISBN:  0-385-15038-5. 

In  1968,  Pope  Paul  VI  announced  that  the  skeletal  remains  of  the  apostle  Peter  had  been 
found  and  satisfactorily  identified.  But  soon  it  became  clear  that  the  bones  had  been  discovered 
nearly  thirty  years  before.  This  account  of  their  discovery  and  identification  contains  twelve 
chapters:  buried  tombs,  street  of  the  dead,  beneath  the  high  altar,  Peter’s  grave,  the  red-wall 
complex,  stroke  of  fate,  the  wooden  box,  what  the  graffiti  hid,  the  bones  examined,  the  Peter 
theory,  decision,  and  the  ancient  silence.  Three  appendixes  are  included.  Walsh,  a  senior  editor 
of  Reader’s  Digest  and  the  principal  spokesman  for  The  Reader’s  Digest  Bible  (1982),  con¬ 
cludes  that  Peter  was  buried  in  a  hidden  grave  known  only  to  the  Christian  community  in  Rome, 
and  that  the  secret  of  the  bones'  whereabouts  was  forgotten  ca.  A.D.  595  until  their  rediscovery 
in  modern  times. 

J.  W.  Welch  (ED.),  Chiasmus  in  Antiquity.  Structures,  Analyses,  Exegesis  (Hildesheim: 
Gerstenberg,  1981,  paper  DM  98)  353  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-8067-0797-9. 

In  addition  to  Welch’s  eight-page  introduction,  this  volume  presents  articles  on  the  uses  of 
chiasmus  in  Sumero-Akkadian  literature  (by  R.  F.  Smith),  Ugaritic  writings  (Welch),  Hebrew 
biblical  narratives  (Y.  T.  Radday),  Hebrew  biblical  poetry  (W.  G.  E.  Watson),  Aramaic  con¬ 
tracts  and  letters  (B.  Porten),  talmudic-haggadic  narratives  (J.  Fraenkel),  the  Book  of  Mormon 
(Welch),  the  NT  (Welch),  and  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  literature  (Welch).  A  66-page  index  lists 
the  various  instances  of  chiasmus,  providing  bibliographic  leads  for  more  extensive  discussions. 
D.  N.  Freedman  has  contributed  a  two-page  preface. 
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G.  A.  Wewers,  Bavot  Pforten:  Bava  Qamma-Erste  Pforte,  Bava  Mesia-Mittlere  Pforte,  Bava 
Batra-Letzte  Pforte,  Ubersetzung  des  Talmud  Yerushalmi  4/1-3  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck, 
1982,  DM  215)  xvii  and  533  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-144490-6. 

This  volume  contains  the  first  complete  German  translations  of  the  tractates  Baba  Qamma, 
Baba  Mesi‘a,  and  Baba  Batra  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud.  These  tractates  deal  with  various 
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